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OR I G IN 

tAWs, Arts, and sciences, 

AND THEIR 

PRO G R ESS 

AMONG 

The most ANCIENT NAT,I0NS. 

I N"T R O D U C T I O N. 

THE more we advance towards the times which 
come near to the birth of Jefus Chrift, the 
more does ancient hiftory unfold itfelf and be- / 
come "dear. Afia; in the ages on which we are going 
to enter, prefents us with the moft ftriking fpe£lacles. 
In them we fee the iall of the four powerful empires, 
of the Allyrians, Babylonians, Medes, and Lydians. 

Egypt, that monarchy fo ancient and fo celebrated, 
begins to (loop to its decline. We (hall flot here, how- 
ever, fee the ruin of it completed. The point of time 
in which Egypt, expofed to the ravages of Cambyfes 
the fon of Cyrus, beheld the iiibveriion of its throne. 
Vol. m. A . and 
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4, INTRODUCTION. 

and became a province of the Perfian empire, -belongs 
to ages which are not the fubjcfl: of my inquires^ Of 
this time therefore I am not to fpeak. I only thought 
proper to announce it. 

Upon the ruins of all thefc different kingdoms arole 
the Perfian monarchy, a nation of which, till this time, 
there is no notice taken in^ntiguity. The rife of this 
new empire, more extended and more formidable than 
any of which ve have had occa|ion to fpeak, is the term 
to which wc (hall hmit our difquifitions. 

During ihefe ages, there is lefs of grandeur in the 
images which Europe prefents us. But the abolition of 
monarchical government in many of the Grecian cities, 
then formed into republics, Lycurgus and Solon giving 
laws, one at Laceda;mon, and the other at Athens, are 
objefls by fo much the more interefting, as this epocha 
is that of the greatneft and renown which the Greeks 
acquired in ancient hiftory. 

In the number of famous events belonging to the 
ages wc arc going to run over, we ought alio to reckon 
the foundation of Rome, a city which feems to have 
been deftincd to fwallow up and nbforb all the king- 
doms of the univerfc. Her feeble beginnings prefaged 
no fuch degree of power as flie aftervvards attained. ' It 
was by fteady policy and unfhaken courage that Rome 
triumphed over all the obllaclcs that appeared to oppofc 
her enlargement. Thi^ alfo is an pbjeft apart, and 
which we only indicate. TTie Ropians eiitcr not into 
the plan which wc have laid down. 
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T A R T IH. 

From the Eftablifhracnt of Monarchy a- 
moDgihe Ifraelitfcs, £0 their Return from 
the Babylonifh Captivity, a Space of a- 
bout 560 years. 



B O O K L 

Of Government, 

I Have refervcd, for this third and laft part of my 
work, fuch reflexions, and even fuch criticifms, as 
may ht made upon the laws and government of the 
different people who diftinguifhcd thcmfelves in ancient 
times. So that, after having given an account of all 
that ancient writers have been able to tranfrait to us in 
this view, I {hall propofe fome refleftions, as well on 
the particular laws, as on the fundamental principles of 
all the different forms of government of which I ihall 
have had occafion to fpeak. 

Before I enter upon the fubieft, it may be ufeful to 
fpeak a little of the ftate of the Hebrews in, the ages 
we arc now furvcying. Although I never intended to 
treat particularly of the hiflory of tjiis people, I think 
myfelf obliged to indicate at leaft the revolution that 
was then made in the form of their government, and, 
in few words, to give a general i(Jea of the character 
of mofl: of their fovereigns. 

The Jews, an unitcady and fickle people, were at 

length weary of having God for their head, and for 

their immediate monarcli. They demanded to be go- 

A 2» vcrncd 
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4 Q/" Gcmemmeal^ Book I. 

verned externally by a king, and to Iprm a perceptible 
monarchy the fame as other nations •• It pleafcd the 
Supreme Being to cqnfent. It is remarkable, that this 
innovation happened nearly at the fame time that mq& 
pf the towns of Greece, on motives not yery clear to 
us, ereScd themfelves into republics. Saul was anpinte4 
King of Ifrael the fame year that Medon was el^ijled 
archon erf' Athens". 

The Jews had' fuffifient rcafon to repent of the novel- 
ty they had introduced into the fqrm of their govern-: 
mcnt. The bad condud; of their kings, the revolt of the 
ten tribes who founded the kingdom of Samaria, and 
at laft the total ruin of the nation, were the juft punifli- 
ments of their inconftancy. If the names of David, of 
Solomon, of JehQlhaphat, an^ Hpzekiah, are reckoned 
among thofe of the greateft kings; it is with horror 
that we read thofe ot Rehoboam, of Athatia, of Jeho- 
ram, and Manaffeh. Thebiftory of the Jews thpughout 
the whole ffira on which we are now employed, is almoft 
one continued fcenc of horrible fpeftacles, of bloody 
tragedies, and the moft unheard-of erimcs, Impiety 
and idolatry triumphed at Saiharia almpfl always, often 
even at Jerufaleni. The total ruin of the kingdom of 
Samaria was the firft blow that this people fph- Their 
iniquities at length drew down upon Jer'ufakm the ven- 
geance of the Mpft High. Nebuchadnezzar was the 
inftrument of the Almighty to chaftife an intraflable 
nation, relapfmg at every rribment into the fame faults. " 

It is alfo proper to obferve, that the k'lngly govern- 
ment of the chofen pepple began and ended in the fpace 
ot time now under conAderatipri. Tlie captivity recal- 
led the Hebrews to theocracy. At their return from 
Babylon, tliey formed, by the confent and under the 
protefl,ion of the kings of Pcrfia, a fort pf republic, of 
\vhich the high-pricft was the head and the principai 
adminiflr::tor =. 



!- p. 511!. & )40. 

t. J. p. 10, &c. 

CHAP-, 
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Book I. t^ Gffuernmmi, • g 

CHAP. I. 

0/ ibe Adrians. 

THE Affyrians, of whom iwg have fp long loft fight, 
arc at length about to ifluc frpni pbfcurity; yet; 
frftcr but juft appearing they will fall again injo oblivion, 
never more to emerge. This empire is yet mprp famous 
by its f^ll than by itj) foundation. "NVe are altjioft as ig- 
norant of the events which ocgafioncd thp fuin of thi? 
yaft monarchy, as we are of thpfe which gaye it birth. 
I ihall obfcrve the fajne method with regard to it as X 
have followed in the preceding bpoks : I mall relate on- 
ly what rtiall have appearpd to me the moft probable. 

The Aflyrians, after having held the empire of Afia 
fqr many ages, began to lofe ftrength by the revolt of 
feveral nations, fhe Med^g, fprmerly fubjeSed by 
Ninus ^, were the firft to throw off the yoke *. We find 
among the ancients fo tittle agreement upon thefe fafts, 
that I fiiall fay nothing of the circumftances, nor of the 
particular corifcquences of that revolution. Two famous 
empires yere formed out of the difmembered parts of 
the Adrian monafphy, that of the Babylonians and 
that of the Medes. Notwithftanding this blow, the 
throne qf Nineveh fubfiftcd ftill forae time with great 
luftrc f. The names and anions of tiie nionarchs who 
filled it til! its entire deftruftion, gre handed down to 
pofterity. We know of their ravages in Judea. TTic 
facred books are not the only ones that make mention 
of it. Profane hiftorians inform us, that, evpn after the 
revolt of the Mpdes, the Affyrian monarchs were ItiU 
very powerful. 

Herodotus tells us, that Phraortes, king of the Medea, 
having declared war againft the Affyriaiis, pcriHicd. id 

d Dimt. |. 1. p. 114, «. Hcrodoc. 1. 1, iil bj. ;' Dwil. L t. p. 137. (. 

t UciodDt. I. I. n. loi. 

that 
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€ Of Government. Book. I. 

. that cnterpriJe with the greateft.part of his troops'. 
The fame author, fpeaking of Sennacherib, whom he in- 
titJes King of the Arabians and Affyrians, fays, that he 
marched to attack Egypt at the head of a formidable 
army''. It appears even that Alfaradon, the fon and 
fucceflbr of Sennachewb, took the advantage of an 
fciterrcgnum of eight years which happened at Babylon, 
(o reunite that kingdom to the throne of Affyria'. This 
ftew empire fubfiflcd thus during 54 years It funk at 
^aft never more to arifc. 

Cyaxares, king of the Medes, having drawn into his 
()arty Nabopolaflar, governor ot Babylon, laid fiege to 
Nineveh, took and entirely demolifhed it^. The de- 
deflruflion of Nineveh put an end to the kingdom of 
Aflyria. It was for ever deltroyed. Even the name of 
it was lofl. From this moment, hiftory makes no more 
ihcntion of the AlTyrians. Their monarchy was divi- 
ded between the Babylonians and the Medes. This e- 
Vent happened in the year 626 before the Chriftiair 
sera'. 



CHAP, n^ 

Of the Babjimians, 

THE hiftory of the fovereigns of Babylofi is not 
much better known to us than that of the mo- 
narchs of Aflyria. The example of the Medes, who 

I Herod. 1. I. BJ. " L- J. n. 141. 

I Here i( rbe proof. Jl ii eerUin, trAm rcriptnrt, ihit Efarfaiddon [oetttAti, 
3cnn«cherit> bU filher. Kins 0/ AlTyrii. 1 Kingi, c. tg, v. 37. 

A%i.in, we find Afliridln in [he canon of BabytoD, coinpaferi hj Ptolomy. Wo 
fee rnureover, (hut the reign of ihii AHiradin hid been preceded by an inarchy 
ofeipht yeirii trom which lam led to foTpca [hit the Al^ndin of Pcolomy i> 
the ErarhiddoQ of the fetipture, »nd (hutttwu by righ[ of eanquell thi[ he 
Mounted iheihrone of Bibyion, luvbg withonc doubt tikcn idvaniagc of the 
(mnfalei which an inierftgnnm of eight T/eta had occalioned in tha[ empire. 

* Tohit, c. M. V. 14- edit, of theLXX. ; Nahum, e. ». T. i, 10, ij.r. 3. v. 
y; Sophon. e. x. t. ij, tj'. ; Eiekiri, c. ji, ▼. ). and following; Herod. 1. 1. 
B. io«. i>iral>o, I. it. p. ibfi. 1 Alex. Poly. hilt, ipud SyaccL p. 110. 

I Se; thf IjiftVT "^ Jodil^i ^1 ?• Monlhticoa, p. >4{- 

ihook. 
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Ihook off tHe yoke of the AiTyriahs, was followed by 
many other people dependent upon that crown". Th« . 
Babylonians were not the taft to t^ke advantage, of the 
fliock ^hich the revolt ot the Medes had given to thi 
power of .the Affyrians. We fee that foon after the 
jime in which wc conjefture that revolution to havo 
Jiappened, the Babylonians tbrraed a feparate monarchy 
from that of the Affyrians. The founder of this new 
race of fovercigns was a prince named Nabonaffar", 
tie k'is wlw) occafioned that famous epocha, known in 
antiquity by the name of the 3Ea"a of Nabonaffat. It 
anfwers to the year 747 before Jefus Chrift. 

From this tinie Babylon had always its particular 
kings, independent on thofe of Affyria. The diilind.toijt 
of the two monarchies is exprefsly marked in the facred 
records. We find a Berodach-Baladan, whom the fcrip.- 
ture intitles King of Babylon, fending ambaffadors to 
Hezckiah, in the time (fi Sennacherib King of Affyria». 
We have already related how F.farhaddon fovercign of 
Nineveh, availed himfelf of an anarchy of eight yeart 
into which Babylon had fallen, to repoffefs himfelf of 
the ancient domain of the monarchs of Affyria p, and 
how fome time after, Nabopolaffar, f^trapa, or viceroy 
of Babylon, being in league with the King of the Medes, 
deftroyed Nineveh, and overturned the Affyrian em- 
pirei. After that event, the Babylonians exalted thcm- 
ielvcs to the hlgheft degree of power. Yet their glory 
,was but tranfitory. After 88 years of fplendor, this 
empire was deftroyed by Cyrus. Babylon M-as then 
confounded in the vaft Pcrfian monarchy to which Cy- 
rus gave birth. 

I have faid, and I repeat it, the hiftory of Affyria and 
of Babylon is known to us fcarcc at all. Originally 
diftinft, afterwards united, then alternatively feparate 
and reunited, thefe two empires proceed upon the fame 
line. ITie fame events, the fame obfcurity, almoft every 



. Hf.™l. 1. ,. n. PI. 
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f Of Govei-ntneni. Bcdit % 

tlnng ik cbmrtioft to both peojJe. Wc are ignorant of 
the grtateft part of their laws and of their cuftoms'. 
We want thofe fftftsi thuft details, which alone canferve 
to charafterize a people, and make known their pofiticsi 
the genius and princijites of thcif government. We ifiuft 
content ourfclves therefore with a vagde knowledge, tod 
uncertain indeed to gratify our ciiriofitf fully, but which 
is nevcnheltfs iufficient to give us a very great idea of 
the empires of Aflyria and Babylon. 

In cffeft it is certain, that the Affyriahs aiifl the Ba* 
bylonians founded in Afia two the mdft extehfive mo* 
narchies of antiquity. The holy fcri(>ture and profant! 
hiftory always (peak of- them as of twb formidable 
powers. Befides, what we read of the grandeur and 
opulence of Nineveh and Babylon, is a very fblemil 
•evidence of that degree of glory and exaltation to which 
thefe two empires had attained. Finally,- we fee, that a- 
mongll both thefe people, the arts were flourifhing, and 
the fciences greatly cultivated. All this is enough to 
aflure us, that the Babylonians and Aflyrians had made 
a great progrcfs in politics, and in the art of goyerflment 

CHAP. in. 

qf the Medet,. 

yE have fi pretty jutl knowledge of the manner in 
which political government was eftabliflied among 
the Medes. Thefe peo^rfe, after their revolt from the 
kings of Aflyria, did not immediately form a monarchical 
body. They rcmamed fomc years in a ftate of autono- 
my, as Herodotus calls it''. Harrafled all this time 
cwith diffenfions and domcftic niiferies, they were foon 
obliged to call a general council to dehberate on the 
means of reducing their ftate to order, and introducing 
civil government. They could think of no better way 

' See pan I. b. i. e. i, ut. j. I L, i, a, gt, 

than 
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than defling a king. The choice fell upoti Dcjocesj a 
pcribn greatly diftinguifhcd by his prudence, his equity, 
and the integrity of bis manners '. 

This new fovereign cwiduAed himfelf fo at to juftify 
the choice of the Mcde«. His firft care was to anneJc 
to the dignity of king whatever external marks might 
heighten the luftre of it, and to fecure his perfon from in- 
fult aiid from outrage. He began by commanding that 
they (hould build htm a houfe worthy of a fovcreign. 
He himfelf laid out the ground, and caufed it to be li- - 
ned with good fortifications He then 'demanded guards 
lor the falety of his perfon. The Mcdcs obeyed, the 
palace was raifed upon the fpot, and in the manner that 
Wejoces had ordered, and his guards were chofen by 
himfelf". 

After having taken all proper meafures for the fstfety 
of his perfon, and the maintenance of his dignity, De- 
joces next applied himfelf to the provifion of civil poli- 
cy. Till his accelCon to the crown,the Medes had lived 
difperfed in fmali towns and villages, remote and fcpa- 
rate from each other ". Dcjocea commanded them to 
build a city which fhould be large enough to contain 
a confiderabic number of families. In order to engage 
them to this, be made them fenfible of the advantage of 
dwelling in a place fortified and fecured from the infulte 
of an enemy. They chofe a fituatioh in which art had 
only to alTift nature. The city was fuon builL It is 
that which was knOwn among the ancients by the name 
of Ecbatana. It was cncompaffed with feven walls. 
The innermoft inclofcd the palace of the king, and there 
his treafures were depofited '. 

As foon as the city was fit to recrive inhabitants, Dc- 
joces obliged a part of the Medes to fettle in it. He 
then gave all his attention to draw up laws and to main- 
tain order and civil policy throughout his dominions* 
As he had to deal with a ferodous people* from whom 

( tbid. and MIoirtng. " HCrol I. i. a. »l. 

s Ibiit. n, 90. r Ibi4. a. H- 

Voi. UL B h« 
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lo Of Co-beftaient. Book 1. 

he had every thing to fear, he thought no precaution 
too much to inlpire them with fear and the reverenceduc 
to the throne. Perfuaded that thcmore fubje£Uarekeptat 
adiftance, the more refpeft they will pay their fovercigns*, 
he raifed, fo to fpcak, a wait of feparatlon between him 
and bis people. He ordered, that none ftiould prefent 
themfelves before the king, without being introduced 
by officers appointed for that purpofe, and no pcrfon 
was allowed to look him in the face. ITiofe even who 
had the privilege df approaching him, were not to laugh 
or to fplt in his prefence '. All affiurs were managed 
by the interpofition of third pcrfons. It was from the 
centre of his palace that Dejoces faw all that palTed in 
his dominions. Law-fuits were difcuffed before him by 
writings only; and when he had given judgment, it 
-was alfo in that manner that he notined it to the parties. 
Above all, he applied himfelf fteadily lo the ftrid ad- 
jniniftration of juftice. He aflerted the authority of the 
laws by the moft fevere and mod rigorous punimments. 
Judging nothing more elfential to the fupport of an in- 
fant ftate. As foon as he was informed of any injury 
done, he caufed the aggreflbr to be brought before him, 
and impofed a penalty proportioned to his fault. For 
this purpofe, he had pcrfons of confidence appointed in 
all his provinces, who had their eyes upon the great, 
and made their reports to him when the weaker fort 
were oppreffed "■. 

It appears by what we have faid, that the government 
of the Medes w^s purely monarchical. The condu£t of 
Dejoces gives us the idea of a great politician. I do not 
know, however, that every part of it deferves approba- 
tion. We cannot but commend the meafurcs he had 
taken to give to rpyalty an exterior appearance capable 
of llriking the imagination, and proper to infpire his 
new fubje^s with an idea, that their fovereign was a 

* Majwe /iHjinfoj ytail TevtreHlie. Tidt. 

■ Hcrud.l. i.n.«D^ In i!ie Indies il » net pmniiCcd to fpit in the Pilice 
of the King. Voyage of Lc Bluic. p. lEl. 
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being diffin:cnt irom other men. ,It was to be feared, 
tbst too great familiarity might have drawn him into 
contempt, and have given room for plots againft an au- 
thority yet in its infancy. But can we equally approve 
the a&e£tation of keeping himfcif always fhut up in his 
palace, and rendering hitnfelf in fome fort invifible? a 
conduft which has been but too much imitatdS' by the 
^eaftcrnmonarchs. It was, as is faid by afublime genius 
*of our times, the very worft courfc thefe monarchs . 
could have taken. They wanted to procure reverential 
awe to thcmfelves, but they procured it to the royal dig- 
nity, and not to the king. They fixed the-attention of 
their fubjefts to a certain throne, and not to a certain 
perfon. That invifible power which governs, is always 
t)ie fame for the people. Let' ten kings be dethroned 
and murdered, one after another, they are fenfible of 
no difference. It is as if they had been governed fuc- 
ceffively by fpirits '. 

i know not whether we ought to impute to Dejoces 
one of the moft capital defefls ■Which can be objefted to 
the principles of the government eftablifticd among the 
Medes. The power of a Icgiilator is imperfc£t when he 
has not the power of abrogating a law which he had 
the power of making. Such, however, were the bounds 
of the fovereign authority among the Mcdes. Having 
once publifh<^ an edi£t, it was not in the power of tlic 
king to change or to revoke it ". I ccnfure equally ano- 
ther cuftom of thefe people, that of confiding the edu-> 
cation of their monarchs to women only, and to cu- 
nuchs*; a aiftom always pradifed> and Hill in ufc in 
the eaft. 

For two hundred years, the Median throne fubfifled 
with confider^le fptcndor. It then fubmitted to the 
fortune of Cyrus, and was abforbed in the vaH monar' 
chy of the Perfians. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Oftbs E^ptians. 

FROM the time <S Scfoftris to that df Bocchoris, that 
is to fay, for near nine hundred years, Egypt fur- 
nifhcs nothing for the prcfent objcft of our rcfearches. 
Kot that in that time it had buffered any fatal hlow or 
diminution. We fee by Homer and by Hrrodotus, 
that, in the time of the Trojan war, Egypt was very 
flouriniing '. The holy feripture gives us the fame idcA 
of it in the time of Solomon and his fuccelfors >. But 
we have no particulars remaining, either of the events 
•which happened in Egypt during thefe nine ages, or of 
the aftions of the monarchs who occupied that throne 
during this long interval " 

The reign of Bocchoris puts att end to this obfcurity. 
This prince has defervcd an honourable place in hiftory 
from the wifdom of his inftitutions. The Egyptians 
have put him into the number of iheir legiflators '. This 
is niak-ing a grand elogium j for in all that long iucceflion 
of kings which occupied the throne from the deluge to 
the time that Egypt fell under the dominion of the 
Perfians, there arc only five whom the Egypti^is have 
honoured with the title of If giflatore, Mnevcs, Saziches, 
Scfoftjis, Bocchoris, and Amafis^ Hifiory has pre- 
fcrved nothing relating to the laws of the two firlt of 
thefe monarchs ', As for Sefoftris, I have elfe-nhere 
given a very circumftantial account of the political in-> 

f OdT^: I. 4-i Heni4 t. i. IL iii. ftc. ■ i Klngi c. f.v. ■«. 

b We knon only tbii Shilhik pilUgtd the (cmple of JenirUcm iq ihc time oC 
Bthobaam. 

i Dioi. I. I. p. loS. % Dlod. ibid. 

t Stc nb't we have fiid of Mdctci, part. i. b. i.'irt. 4. p. 4[. All ibit we 
Inow of Suichct ii, that he iddtd fuoie picticolirt 10 ihc cOibJilhcd liut, and 
(bat lie applied himrdf to ihe impmnrrptnt of rhe noilhip of ibr godt. Died. I. 
I. p. lof. W« doQOt j^mufb^s kaow lAwl^ai t^c tbii prince may haic lived. 
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fii^utiotis artribiHed to thk, prioce". It rematos oaly^ 
therefore that I lay before the reader what Ihawe been 
able to ctdieft upoo the laws of vrhich Bocchora and 
Amafrt arc fuppofed to be the aatWrs. I fliail ^icak 
alfo of fome other fovereigns 'wiiofe regulations have 
reached to us, although thefe princes have not been put 1 

■ into the number of thofe whom Egypt fpecially regard* 
ed as her legiflatots. 

Bocchoris, a wife and able prince ", but o£ a harfli 
and foverechsirafier'', mounted the throne about 761 
years bd'orc the birth of Jefui Chrift. It is he who is 
Ktid to have regulated the rights of- the (bvereign, and 
all that regards, the form of contrad* aad of covenant* r. 
To him alfo are attributed the firft laws on commerce'. 
They ordained that whoever ihould deny that he owed 
a fum of which the lender could produce no writtca ' 
proof, (hould be free from the "debt upon taking an 
oath. As for thofc who last thcit money upon fecuri- 
ty, they were not allowed to make ti»c intcrcft amount 
higher than the principal. 

Till the time of Bocchoris tJie laws of Egypt im- 
powered a creditor to imjM-ifon his debtor'. We know 
that Sefoltris, on bis acceffion, paid the debts of a great 
Bumber of people detained inprybn at the fint of their 
creditors K Bocchoria abrogated that cuftbm. He 
permitted the creditor to fcizc only the goods of Iu9 
debtor for payment, but forbade perianal arrefts, and 
aflions againlt the body of the debtor'. Sojon had this 
law in view when he eftablilhed at Athens what was 
called the Scifa^foia; a law which took from the cre- 
ditor the power ef compelling payment by fcizing 
the body of the debtor". Dioilorus SicUIenfis adds, 
that the other legiflators of Greece were blamed, for 

• that, haviiig prohibited a man who had lent a fum of 
money to another from fcizing his arms or his plough. 
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they yet pennitted imn to faze the man himlelf for 
payment of bis debt*. 

Bocchoru had fo much exceUed in that part of go* 
Temment which regards the admlniftration of juftice, 
ih^ many of his ordinances and dccifions fubfifted and 
Were ftiU obferved even vhcn the Romans were maftcrs 
«f Egypt'. 

Kext to Bocchoris I fiiall place Afychis, of whom 
Herodotus gives ui a law refpc&ing loans which is fm- 
gular enough. We have fpoke ellcwherc of the care 
which the Egyptians took to embalm their dead, and of 
their general cuftom of prefcrving them in apartments 
dcftincd to that ufe *. To favour commerce by facili' 
tating credit, Afycbis made a law which permitted them 
to give the bodies of their fathers in pledge for money 
' borroiycd ■. But by the fame law it was provided, that 
the debtor Ihould be deprived of the honours of fepul- 
ture, if he happened to die without having taken up 
this precious pledge ••. We fhall be fenfible of the ef- 
ficacy of this puniftment, if we call to mind what has 
been faid clfewhere of the light in which the funeral 
rights were confidercd by the Egyptians «. 
■ Soon after the time of thefe monarchs, Egj-pt expe- 
rienced one of thofe cataftrophes to which all ftates are 
eitpofed. It was invaded by Sabacos, King of Ethiopia, 
who poffeffed himfelf of the kingdom, and reigned fifty 
years"*. This revolution was only tranfitory. That 



^ DioiL p. jm. 

' '^ Diod. 1. 1. p. ia»' LudiD.delnAa,!).!!. t *. Joan. DimaTMn.ont. i. 
p. 9}i. deimig. p. Ti«. 

■ HcTod- 1. ». n. Ijtf. b Herod, /era citali. ' Part t. b. i. 

•i HtreA.»n.*.p. st-n. HI. Diod. L i . p. T !■ 

If we maylMticTC Jnlim Africii^UE, Stbacoi rnccccded immedulelr lo Bac- 
ehorii, whom he took ind caured lo b« bnrni al'm. Apad Syocall. p. 74. Dio- 
donii place! [he reigo of Sabacoi a lone Hme after ihatof Bocchocit, 1. 1. p. 1%. 
Herodolni, whoTe lufftagt ii of fo great weight in all ihat conctroi Egypt, 
maket 00 mention al att of BocchoiHc, and makci SabaCDi riign immediacelr 
aflei AnyGi the fnfeenbr of Afycbic, 1. 1. n. i i^, Some modern clironelogint 
believe, that the Aifcha of Hemlotai and thf Bocchoris of Diodoms are one and 
the fBine perfon under two different detiooiltiations- Thii ii one of choft crilical 
queftions wbich I Oiall oot uodcnake to dcu nuch left lo decide. 
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. priace giving up his conquefl: of his own accord, ahdi- 
cated the throne, and returned ttito Ethiopia. Sabacos 
may with juftice be numbered among the Icgiflators of 
Egypt. Naturally of a mild and humane chara£ier, he 
abolifhed capital punlfliments, and ordained that fuch 
criminals as were judged worthy oi death, fhould be 
employed in the public works. He thought that Egypt 
would draw more profit and advantage from this kind, 
of puniihment, which being impofcd for life appeared 
equally adapted to punifh crimes and to reprefs them '. 
Some time after Sabacos, Ffammetichus mounted 
the throne. This prince made a confiderable change 
in the ancient maxims of the government. Till that 
time other nations were barred acccls to Egypf. At the 
city of Naucratcs only they were allowed to land and 
trade*. The Egyptians even, if wcbelicveancientwriters, 
were accuftomed to kill or make flavcs of all the ftrau'- 
gcrs they caught upon other parts of their coafts*. 
Ffammetichus laid down very different maxims. He 
opened his ports to the commerce of all nations, fa- 
voured navigation in his feas, and granted all forts of 
privileges to all perfons who chofc to fettle in Egypt'. 
This prince was fond of the Greeks, and proteiled them 
in a particular manner. He owed his prcfervation and 
re-cftabliOiaient to the lonians and the Carians^. Not 
content with reconjpcnfmg them liberally, he determi- 
ned to fettle them in his dominions ; and for their en- 
couragement, he diftributed among them confiderable 
heritages of land'. He even gave them young Egyptian 
children to be brought up under their tuition, with or- 
ders to teach them the Grecian language ". Ffammeti- 
chus went ftiil farther; he would Iwvc the princes his 
children educated in the Grecian manner % and even 
allied himfelf by treaty with the Athenians and oth,er 
ftates of Greece ". 

* Herod. DIod. IkIi ciM. 

r Hctod. 1. 1. n. 1(4. Oiad.1. r. p. jt. Scnho^I. n. p. 1141. 

■ Htrod. I. ». u. 1 Tj.. Ir Kod, p. ,8. ft 8a. 1 DibJ. ibiJ. 

k Herod. Lx. a. m, 153. Diod. L 1. p. ;t. 

I Herod, o. ijS, Dwd. p. j8. '^Dwd. ib\i. " Diod. iUd. 

» Herod. 1. 1. D. tj4. Diod. I. t. f. is, 
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Amafis, one (rf the fiicceffors of Pfemmctichus, con- 
dueled liimfelf i^on the fame principles. He conferred 
many benefits upon the Greekt, and gave them an efta- 
blilhmcnt in the city of Naucratcs. Such of them even 
as came to Kgypt only to traffic, were in certain places 
allowed to ered altars and templcG *. 

By the wjfdom of bis goTcmmcnt, Amafis merited a 
place in the number of the Egyptian legiflators'. He 
is laid to bavc made new regulations for the repartition 
of the provinces, and even to have given the finilhin^ 
ftroke to the form of the government'. Under his 
reign £gypt was perfcdly happy, and was reckoned to 
cont<un twenty thoufand cities, all very populous '. To 
maintain order among fuch a prodigious number of )n>> 
habitants, Amafis made a law of which we cannot too 
much admire the wifdom. This law obliged every in* 
dividuU to make a declaration every year before the 
governor of the province, of his name, his profeHion, 
and the means of his fubfiftence. Whoever failed Ifl 
the lattsfadion of this law, or made a falfc declaration^ 
whoever could not make it appear that he fuppwittd 
himfclf by honeft means, was punilhed with death '. 
Herodotus and Diodorus lay, that Solon borrowed this 
law from the Egyptians, and eftabiiOied it at Athens "; 
vrhere, in the time of Herodc^us, it ftiU fubfilted in all 
its force. But other authors with more jufticc, and on 
better grounds, attribute the eftablilhmcnt of this law to 
Draco ', anterior to Solon by Ibme years. This law "vax 
alfo in ufc among iJcveral other nations '. 

Amafis ought to be confidcred as the laft fovereign 
of the ancient Egyptian monarchy. Nay^ if we believe 
Xenophon, he was himfclf fubjefted by Cyrus *. But 
it was not till the reign of Hammenitus, his fon, that 
Cambyfeg overturned the throne of the king of £gypt» 

* HcTod. I. 1. d.itB. 

<1 Dnd. L I. p. >a«. 'inod.)btd. f Hernd.l. i. n. itt- 

Thii faft ippuri ID IDC much emgienled. See themiiuou'idc Titrm^ 
Jinuaty iTi>i P- i°- Ji }>'* 

' Herod. 1. 1, n. ij?. niod. I. t.p, B1L " tut at- 

s Sec MirDi. p. S94, S9S- 

r Sm f (tiuni. dd JBiita. *W. IhIK L 4, c i. f .' lit. ■ Mtfft. f . ftS, 

and 
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and that this renowned and flouriOiing country became- 
only a province of the vaft Perfian empire. Egypt ne- 
ver retrieved this mortal blow. That kingdom paflcd 
fiicceflively under the dominion of the Greeks and Ro' 
mans. Thcfe events arc only pointed at here. Their 
recital belongs to ages beyond the limits that I have 
prefcribed myfelf. 

In fpcaking of the feveral inftitutions and politics of 
the Egyptians, 1 have hitherto contented myfelf with re- 
lating rafts fimply as I found them in ancient hiftorians. 
Now that I think I have already laid before the reader 
every thing belonging properly to that objeft, it is time 
to propofe fome reflections on the political conflitution 
and laws of that monarchy. 

All antiquity is agreed in heaping eulogies on the 
Egyptians for the wifdom of their government. Tlie 
nioft renowned 'perfonages of Greece, thofe whofe parts 
and prudence arc the moft boalled, travelled into Egypt, 
to inftruQ: themfelves in the laws and cuftoras of that 
nation •. The Grecian legiflators drew from that fourcc 
their rules and principles of government''. Modern 
writers have not only adopted the fuffrage of the an- 
cients ; they have even gone beyond them in the matter : 
nothing can equal the idea they give us of Egypt. Ac- 
cording to them, this country feems to have been once 
inhabited only by fages. We could not receive a more 
pteafmg image from a republic of pbilofophers^ But is 
not this pifture rather too highly finifced? Ought we 
not to bate a little of the high opinion commonly en- 
tertained of the politics of the Egyptians, and of the 
wifdom of their laws ? Ws fiiould examine into this 
without partiality and without prejudice. 

Among the number of laws for which the Egyptians 
have deferved fo much praife, I certunly Ihtdl not place 
that concerning thieves. They were ordered to enrol 
their naincs under a chief, and to carry dire&ly to himi 

■ DIod. t. 1. p. 7p. So, 107. 

b Ibid. & p. ico.i Uucat.ia Bunnd. p. l>0 Scraba,.l..ta. p. rjS. D.jPtit. 
1. I. P.4--F- 
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whatever they ftiould fteal. Every one was fure to re- 
cover the goods he had loft, provided he could dcfcribe 
the number arid quality of them, and fix upon the time 
and place where the theft was committed. A fourth of 
the value was left with the corps by way of ranfom '. 
This regulation, which does no great honour to the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians, has been attempted to be excu^ 
fed. The legifiator, fay they, finding that he conld not 
prevent ftealing, wanted to fumiih his countrymen with 
an eafy expedient for recovering what had been ftole 
from them '. But if we cannot entirely root out that 
wicked propenfity of mankind to appropriate the goods 
of their neighbour, at Icaft we ought not to authorife 
it; and furely this law had a direO: tendency to it. 
Thieves were not only lecure erf impunity, but of reward 
alfo. 

The Egyptian. policy may be taxed upon a better 
foundation with the exorbitant power they had fuffered 
to fall into the hands of their prtefts. Judges of the na- 
tion and maftcrs of all affairs •, they poffeffed both tem- 
poral and fpiritual authority. The fovercign himfelf was 
in fome fort fubordinate to them. His conduct from 
day to day was fubjeft to their ccnfure ; and they had 
alfo the right of giving him advice ', and of direfting alt 
his aflions. This is not all: by the primitive conftitu- 
tion of the monarchy, the throne of Hgypt was heredi- 
tary; but it fometimes happened that the reigning family 
became cxtinft, and in that cafe the crown was made 
cleftive. Thcchoice of the new monarch was limited; 
diey were obliged to take him either from the body of 
priefts, or from tlie ftate military: if the choice fell up- 
on one of the laft, he was obliged immediately to pro- 
cure admiflion into the facerdotal order '. But a prieft 
in the like circumftance had no fuch obligation to the 
military order; fo great a veneration had the Egyptians 
for their prictts, the folcdepofitaries of the laws and of 
the fciences of the nation. 

'^ Diod. L il p. jio. ; A. Gdlius, 1. ti. c. iB. p. 140, 141. d EKod. 1. 1. p- (|i> 
" See part 1. b, 1. art. 4. f Diod. 1. i. p. 81, S(. 

-!'»'£hhiJapolit. p.f5i;>. Bi^tot. tri.p. j(4. • " 
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We muft be ignorant of the nature of mankind, if 
wc do not perceive the Jnconvcnicncics of fach a maxitn.' 
Ho much power, fuch flattering diftinftions, could not 
but encroach upon the foverelgn authority, and infpire 
the pricfts with contempt for the reft of the nation, % 
contempt which mult neceffarily prove detrimental ta 
the ftate. Herodotus gives us a very ftriking examirfd 
of it in the reign of Scthon, prieil ot Vulcan, who was 
cleAed king forae time after Sabacos «. 

Scthon was fcarce well -fettled on the throne, when 
he began his ill treatment of the military, as if be fliould 
never have occafion for their fervice, and even went lo 
fer as fO deprive them of the heritages of land granted 
them by the kings his prcdeceifops "•. Scthon had foon 
caufe to repent a conduit fo imprudent. Sennacherib, 
King of AOyria, turning his arms agalnfl: Egypt, there 
■was not found a m*i among the nobles or the military 
ftate who would take arms. Sethon faw himfelf re-^ 
duced to make head againft the enemy with an arttiy 
raifed in haftc^ and compofed of artifans, workmen, and 
people of the meaneftprofcflions'. HchadbeenTuined, 
if Sennacherib had not got news of the approach of 
Ttrhakah, King of Ethiopia, who was marching to the 
fuccour of Egypt at the head of a powerful army ''. The 
priefts, whofe intereft it was to make the moft of an 
event which ieemed to juftify the conduft of Scthon, 
did not fail to give out, that Sennacherib was repulfed 
by a miraculous voice. They even invented a fable 
whichattributedall the glory of itto Sethon 'j but which 
is not worth examining. Tlws example is fufficient to 
fhcw the bad eSeOs of the too great privileges and di* 
ftinctions enjoyed by the priefts in Egypt. 
.' I CO on to the mofl: important article of the Egyptiai) 
politics.. The whole people was divided into a certain 
number of claffes °. Profcffions were hereditary in every 
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femily; the fon being obliged to embrace that of his fa- 
ther ». The two principal bodies of the ftate, the mi- 
litary and &cerdotala were kept ib feparate and diftin£t, 
that a perfon of the facerdotal race cpuld not enter into 
the mililary ftate, and reciprocally no perfon of a mi- 
litary family could be admitted into the order <rf 
' the priefts-". This inftitution has been much praifed. I 
am very for from pafling fuch a judgment on itj on the 
contrary, I think it one of the mod blamcable and moil 
pernicious. As we have here under confidcration an 
cffential point, a principle highly interesting to the hap- 
pincis and fupport of uates, it were good to examine 
and difcu{s with attention the advantages and ii:M:onve' 
piencies which may refult from the cftablilbment o£ 
profeffions hereditary in families- 
It may be alledged in favour of hereditary profeiTions, 
that we make that beft which we have always feen made, 
and'which has employed us folely from our infancy ; we 
acquire, of cpnfequence, a much greater facility of ex- 
celling in an art; every one adds his own proper expe- 
rience to that of his anceftors ; by which means e^xry 
art and every fciencc muft certainly be carried to the 
higheit degree of perfcftion. Befides, this cuftom ex- 
UnguiOies all inordinate ambition; every one remains 
content in his Itation, and never defires to quit it by a- 
fpiring to a rank of more elevation. Tbefe arc nearly 
all the advantages of hereditary profeffions ; at the firlt 
glance, we are inclined to favour them. I think, ne- 
vertheless, that thcfe reafonings arc more fpccious than 
folid. Placing the matter in a truer light, we Shall fay, 
that fuch an inftitution is entirely contrary to found po- 
litics, and to the fundamental maxims of focicty. 

That noble ambition which is the animating foul and 
fubfifling principle of ftates, can never be found in 
countries where profeiEons are hereditary- This is the, 
way to deftroy all emulation. Let it not be faid, that 
every man will cxcccife his ownprofefiion the better, for 
that he cannot leave it to embrace inother. I affert, 

^ ■> Ibid. B. Dk«.l. i.p. B4,es- 
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that he vUI ezerciie his proleffion die better, when by 
exceUmg m it he may hope to attain to anjOthcr more 
elevated. BciidcE, who does not fee that genius and 
talents are fettered by this maxim? Such a one may be 
natur^ly unqualified for the profeiBon to which he is 
doomed, who perhaps would have excelled in another 
had the choice been referred to his difpofition. Thcfe 
refie£Uons might be carried much further; but as, in 
iiich fort of queftions, experience proves more than 
reafoning, let U3 caft our eyes upon thc^e nations who 
have dilBnguiihed themfelvcs the tnoft by the lights of 
their mind, and by the extent of their knowledge. Wc 
fhall fee, that it is not among the nations where profe& 
fion& were hereditary, that the arts and fciences have 
made the trreateft progrcft. 

This cuftom did not prevail in Greef:e; yet what a . 
difference there is between the produdions of the Greeks 
and thofe of the Egyptians ? Let the admirers of ancient 
Egypt extol as much as they pleafe, diofe enormoal 
inaues for which it is {lill famous. ( fhall do juftiec to 
6ie grandeur of thofe undertakings, and to the foJiiUty 
of their execution. I admire the pyramids and obelift?, ' 
when I confider the cxpenfe, the patience, and the in* 
defatigable labour which the conftmAion of thefe mo* 
numents muft have coft; but I am not equally touched 
with the tafte and genius of the artifts. I fltall fay the , 
fame thing of the fi:icnces of which the Egyptians mar 
have given the firft tinfturc to the Greeks, but which 
thefe lafl: carried to a point at which they never arrived 
in Egypt. A parallel between the Homans and Egyp- 
tians IS not lefe unfovourable to the latter, ahhough the 
arts and Iciences are by no means the moil llilning part 
of the Roman cbarafter ". 

~ Let us take a view of the nations that fubftft at pre* 
fent, and make the &me comparifon among them. Two 
tamous ftates prefcntthemfelves in Alia; the In^ans and 

• Oraltnl taafai miliai j erli^rt maliu 
Dtfctlitiil rarfw, rlfttr^enta fxicn iiceat : 
Ta rexi't iiKftrie ptfilai, Xemaaf, mtmtiiH, 
(Htc nil eraai ar/iij, fnijpe tiBfonert a/nm, ire. Aicf>I' I- -*■ 
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thc'Chincfc. In the Indies, the £bn is obliged to follow 
■the profcflion of his father ". In China it is ocberwifc pi 
I ani not more a partisan of the Chinefe than another, 
and I am very far from looking upon them in the hght 
in which fomc authors would place them. Never^. 
lefs, we mv^l allow, that none of the Afiatics can be 
compared wixh them; and that the arts and fciencesarc 
far enough from being as flourifliing in the Indies as 
th^ are in China. I might bring in the Arabians in 
fn|^rt of my alfcrtion; if I wanted to enlarge upon the 
matter; but I fliall clofe it with afErming, that not one 
nation can be cited, who kept their profeiTions heredi' 
tary, and at the lame time diftinguifiicd themftlves by 
talents and by knowledge I fay, on the contrary, that 
this inllitution is only ht to contra^ the genius, and to 
arrcft it in the progrefs it would otherwife make. This 
is moreover the lca& of the grievances which rcfult from 
hereditary profeffions. We fliall make it appear, that 
^tikc maxim uuift infallibly draw- on the ruin of a 
ftate where it has place. 

Daily experience proves, that families multiply <une* 
qually m all countries. It may happen, that one tribe 
may multiply to infinity. In that cafe, thofe who coni» 
pofe it having only one and the lame trade to fubfift by, 
will fall into poverty, and will become not only ufelefs, 
bat even chargeable to.the ftate. On the other hand, 
many ufefiil and cffential arts arc in danger of being loft 
by. the decay of the tribes who are the depoiitaries of 
them. Bcfides, new neceffities and new difcoveries are 
conftantly giving birth to new arts. How Ihall tbefe arts 
be cultivated in ftates'where every family is attached to 
a certain profeihouMt will be nccc&ry then at every 
turn to create new tribes, and aOign new ranks- Finally^ 
there are arts which abolifli themfelvcs by our being 
experimentally convinced of their little utility. What 
'will then become of the famifies which were the depo- 
fitaries of them ? and how will they be able to fubfift and 
maintain rhemfclvcs? 
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However great thefc inconvenjencies may .be, there 
are ftill others of much more dangerous confequence. 

What is the principal end of fociety? It is union and 
concord amongft its members Thefc ineflimabte ad- 
vantages can never be found in ftates where profcflions 
are hereditary, and attached to certain families. This 
fort of divifion produces invincible averfion, very dif- 
ferent from fuch fentiments as fpring from difference of 
rank only, a difference which excludes not reciprocal 
attachments between inferiors and fuperiors. A body of 
men united and attached from their infancy to one cer- 
tain profeflion, know and efleem only that profeffion, 
and regard all others with a fovereign contempt. From 
whence arife innate hatred, indelible jcalouft, and mu- 
tual difdain among all the members of the ftate. Mu- 
tual good-will, mutual deference, and one common in- 
tereft, are the prop and bafis of every kind of govern- 
ment ; all motives to which are deftroyed by this wretch- 
ed policy. It renders the greater part of the citizens 
ufclefs to each other. It i&s in dired contradi^ion to 
the intention of fociety; the end of which is to unite the' 
minds of the perfons compofing the ftate, and to bring 
them to regard each other as brethren, iand as members 
of one and the fame body. It fuppreffes the moft felu-' 
tary effects which men ought to draw from (he neceffity 
and habitude of living together. In fuch ftates every 
one regards as an alien, as a kind of enemy, a man of. 
another tribe than his own. Let us take one example 
more, and judge of the paft by the prefent. 

In. ail times, the people of the Greater India have 
been divided into different cq^ei or tribes. In all times 
profcflions have thcr,e been hereditary in families, and 
die tribes have never been permitted to contrad allian- 
ces with each other "f. What is the effeS of this fatal- 
policy ? Every tribe has its own language, its own reli- 
gion, ufageSj cuftoms, and particular laws '. Thae arc 

1 Diod. I. 1. p. ijj, 1J4, ; Slrabo, L ij. p. loa's, lojj-i Altbn. de Ind. p., 
'i Voya^eof Ovirjton, t. i. 
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as many temples or pagods asthcreare tribes; no com- 
munication, no relation, all is feparate and peculiar. 
Each pagod is fervcd by the miniftersofits owntribe^. 
Every trade is confined to its own cafte, and can be ex?- 
crcifcd only by thofc whofe parents profeffed it », A man 
of an inferior cafte, whatever merit he may have, can 
never rife to one fuperior ". The fciences are i^accef- 
fibleto every tribe but that of the Bramins and the Ra- 
jas ». Two men of diifcrent caftes may not eat toge- 
ther, approach each other, nor converfe familiarly r. 
They often coinc to blows on the fubjeft of precedency ^ . 
One cannot conceive to what excelTes the human mind 
may be carried by fuch prejudices and fuch infatuation *. 
There is fuch a cafte heJd fo low and COTitemptiblc, that 
thofe belonging to it dare not look a man in the face 
who is of a cafte fuperior. If they did take that liberty, 
be would have a right to kill them on the fpot''. I dare 
not affirm, that the divifion of the people into different 
clafles, and the hereditary profeflions, produced as bad 
effefts in Fgypt; but ifjhe confcqucnce was the fame, 
>s is very probable ', what ftiall we think of the wifdom 
andforeught of their firftlegiflators? 

There wu a fault ftill more eflcntial in the conftitu- 
tion oi the Egyptian government. Marriages were 
permitted between brothers and fifters ■'. That cuftom 
IS entirely contrary to the rules and principles of good 
policy. It could be necefiary only when the earth was 
void of inhabitants and needed peopling; but ought to 
have been aboliftied as Ibon as mankind began to mul- 
tiply, and political focieties to )x formed. By the light 
of rcafon alone, moft legiflators perceived the inconvc- 
niencies which muft refult from marriages between 
brothers and fifters. They were fenfiblc, that, without 
intermarriages, each family would form a feparatc and 

r La Bouliyi, p. ij;, ; Tajrige ie Pinrd, p. »7i. t l^ax. jJlf^t. f . p. i8. 
u Lett, Idir. t. 14. p. %a4. 
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T Ldi.Mf. r. II. p. tffi Vopg^dePirviI, p. ir^&c. ( Anc. rdu. dii la- 
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independent body in the Hate, by which means all tics of 
common intereft muft ncceiHarily be loofened. The 
Chinefe proceed upon much wifcr maxims than did the 
Egyptians. The laws of China not only forbid the 
marri^e of brothers and fillers ; they do ntst even. per- 
mit alliances in the fetne family, be the affinity ever fo 
diftant '. This is a very prudent law, and founded on 
the trueft policy. It was cftabliihed not only to unite 
all the fubje£ls in one common intercfl, but alfo to pre- 
vent any particular family from combining and forming 
confederacies, a fort of union which is always prejadiciai 
to a (late. 

What the partifans of the Egyptians moft efte^m in 
the charaftcr and genius of that people, is their attach- 
ment to their cuCtoms and their refpctl: for their laws. 
They have beflowed the greatcft praifes on their con- 
flancy in obferving them, and their ftri£tnefsin permit- 
ting no deviation from the primitive ufages of the moi 
narchy. The introduftion of a novelty was, fay tha^^ 
a prodigy in Egypt. Ail wzs done by precedent f . The 
Egyptians diJxUuned to borrow any thing from other na- 
tions ■. 

Certain however it is, that the Egyptians can defcrve 
no peculiar eulogium on-this account. It is a principle 
common to all the eafterii nations. We know, that the 
Orientals are ftriftly attached to their proper cufloms, 
and never change them. Their ways of diinking and 
afting are the fame they ever were. Befides, it is a- 
greed, that the temperature of the air and the pofition of 
climates have a confiderable intluence on the charafte- 
riftic humour of a people. The always uniform tem- 
perature of Egypt is the caufe of the folidity and con- 
ftancy of the inhabitants. It remains to inquire whether 
this virtue pulhed to excefs, may not become a vice. 

We cannot rdteS too much, nor take too many pre- 
cautions before we tamper with the ancient conlhtu- 
tions of a ftate, and attempt any altetations ; this fcruple, 
however, ought to have its bounds. It is certain, from 
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experience, that a law may have been very good at one; 
time, yet ceafe to be fo at another, and even become a. 
grievance. It is equally true, that there arc laws whofe 
bad tendencies time only can difcpver. Clrcumftances 
change, and it then becomes necefiary to change the 
political fyftem alfo, to abolifh the ancient laws, and to 
fubftitute new ones in their places. It is unpofliblfi that 
the firft legiflatof Ihould have forefeen every thing. 
Why fliould we not avail ourfelvcs of ufeful difcoyeries 
made in other climates? Is an infiitution of lets value 
becaufe it is not our work?. Or ought that motive to 
prevent our appropriating it, when the advantages which, 
may refult from it are evident? In a word, a rigid at- 
tention to the obfcrvation of ancient laws, and refpedt 
for antique cuftoms, ought' neVcr to extend fo far as to 
reftrain the efforts of genius and imagmatioh. Time on- 
ly can give perfeftion to arts and fcicnces. New lights 
are acquired every day, and every day our views arc^ 
««e^ified and extended. Experience lays open the er- 
rors and abfurdities of ancient practices. It is then the 
■ ])art of' good policy to reform the old and erroneous 
ulages, and to invent and ellablifh more fuitable me- 
thods in their room. This rieveithelefs is what could 
not be done in Egypt. C.onftantly tied to the obfer- 
vance of primitive cuftoms, they were not permitted to 
deviate from them oii any occafion: the laws cxpreisly 
forbade it i". 

The effect of this pernicious manner of thinking has 
been fuch, that, generally fpeaking, the oriental nations 
have made no proficiency in any kind whatfoever. They 
liave drawn no improvement or advantage from their 
frequent commerce with the Europeans, but always li- 
mited and bound to their ancient ufages, they are the 
lame juft. now that they were 3000 years ago. Ithink 
the rcafon of this' may be" found in what I have former- 
ly faid on the eftabiimment of hereditary profeffionS in 
families. If they, had permitted the introduction of new 
arts, they mull have created new tribes, and fuffercd the 
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dqwfitarics of their ancient knowledge to pcrifli with 
■want. 

Notwithftahding the defers which we have here ta- 
ken notice of ih the Egyptian pohtics, wc .mud, how- 
ever, do jiiftice io thefc people, and acknowledge that 
ihcfe imperfeflions are made Amends for by many ex- 
cellent maxims, and admirable principles, fuch, in a 
word, as are fufBcient to make us conceive a very ad- 
vantageous idea of their legiflators. 

The Egyptians were certainly acquainted with many 
of the trueft maxims of government. This grave and 
ferious nation eafily comprehended, that the trueft end 
of politics is to ihake the people happy, and that they 
can only be fo in proportion as they arc inrpired with 
fentiments of virtue and gratitude. With this view, 
the attention of the legiflature was ttimed to concihate 
mutual rc^^ among the citizens', and to imprefs them 
-with a juft and ready knowledge of their relative duties. 
Hence thofe fevere iaws againft murder, adultery," and 
rapes, and all thofe regulations invented and eftabliflicd 
for the fecurity of the citizens againft each other!. 
Hence that infinite refpcft they paid to old men. The 
youths were obliged to rife at their approach and yield 
them every where the firft place *. In fine, the legifla- 
ture took care to carry the rules of civility to the great- 
■ eft extent '. Thefe were fo many civil and political ties 
invented to reftrain liccntioufnefs, and maintain peace 
and good order among the citizens; they were fo many 
expedients adapted to inculcate fweetnefs of temper, and 
capable of preli:rving union, by baniftiing all the vices 
which proceed from harlh and unpolilhed charaAers. 

From the fame principle are derived the laws relating 
to the burial of the dead, the cuftom of embalming and 
depofiting them in magnificent fepulchrcs, and that of 
regarding the dead body of a father as the fureft pledge 
for the debt oif his fon ■". All thefe inftitutions tended " 
to nourifli filial love and veneration feu: parents. They 

I Sc< part I. book t. irC i. 
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who had & great a refpeft for their fethers when dead, 
mtilt certainly have treated them with deference when 
alive. That glory which is allowed the Egyptians of 
being the moft grateful of all men ", dcmoriftratcs the 
jullnel^ of the meafures which the legillators had taken 
to ingrave that virtue in the hearts ot their people. 

But there is one cuftom of the Egyptians which de- 
ferves all the praifes we can poffibly beftow ; it is that of 
bringing the memory of the dead into judgment, and 
making the lives of the deceafcd pals a rigorous exa- 
mination before the honours of feputture were decreed 
them. The trial was held in public. It was the people 
who decided and pronounced fentence^^ and certainly 
there could not on fuch occaiions be a more competent 
judge. This was an excellent method for keeping the 
whole nation in their duty, the kings ' themfelvcs not 
being exempt from it. Hiftory prel'ents us with no 
cuftom more prudent or more politic, tending to infpire 
the citizens with the nobleft fentlraents of honour and 
virtue. Maxims like this have always been the foun- 
dation of fuch empires as are known to have fubfifted 
the longeft time, and with the greateil glory. 



C H A P. V. 

Of Greece. 

I Have already indicated in the preceding volume a 
part of the revolutions which Greece underwent in 
the beginning of the ages which are now under confi- 
dcration. There wc faw how the return of the Hera- 
clidie into Peloponnefus had produced an entire change 
in the different principalities of that part of Europe ". It 
muft be remembered alfo, that about the fame time 
Thebes and Athens, whofc government had hitherto 
beenmonarchical, changed it into the republican'. There 
were ftill other commotione in Greece. Some king- 

1 Diod, t. I. p. loi. , TbiJ. p. 84. 'oj- _ 
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doras which had beai formed priginally cajne to m 
end, and fome new -ones were raifcd. Many citicB, sAcr 
the example of Thebes and Athens, crcfted themfclves 
alfo into republics ^ The hiftory of all thefe different 
ftates is not equally interefting. 

We may affirm, that the knowledge of that of Athens 
and of Laccdaemon only is of any importance. Thcfc 
two cities, by means of the afcendant and fuperiority 
they acquired in Greece, directed the motions, and 
even modelled the genius of the whole nation. Athens 
and Lacedseraon were the leaders in all the principal 
events in whicli the Greekg were concerned : infomuch 
that if we carefully ftudy the hiftory of thefe two cities, 
we Qiall be perfcftly well acquainted with the charafler, 
genius, and politics of the Greeks. I fhall therefore 
content myfeJf with laying open the Athenian and Spar- 
tan principles of government, wilii examining the form 
of it, and pointing out the differences between the go- 
verning maxims of thefe two repubhca. 

A R T I C L E I. 

Athens, 

A Lthough the Athenians, like all the other ftates 
-(i of Greece, were originally governed by kings, ne- 
ver any people were more llrongly inclined to democra- 
cy. ITic power of their kings, redrained nearly to the 
mere command of the armies, was nothing in time of 
peace '. Plutarch obferves, that in Homer's catalogue of 
the Grecian forces at the fiege of Troy, the poet di- 
fiinguiflies the Athenians by the name People '■. Yet at 
that time they were governed by a king '. Homer, by 
this diftiii£tion, undoubtedly intended to make known 
the bent of the Athenians towards democracy, and give 
us to underftand that the principal authority rcfided in 

' Paufin, I. I.e. 43- P- >*3- 
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Ac pidople. TTpori the death of Codrus, a flifferenai 
vhich arofe among hia children, fuml(hed the Atheni- 
ans, weary of monarchiacl government, -with a pretext 
toabolifti it. ' 

Codrus, the prince who fo generoufly facrificed him- 
felf for his people, left two children, Mcdon and Ni- 
leus •- Medon was the eldeft, and in that right ought 
to have fuccceded to the crown; but Nileus-oppofed iti 
under pretence that Medon being a cripple, ftich. a de- 
formity degraded the majefty of the throne ". The A- 
thenians referred the decifion of this difference to the, 
oracle of Delphos. The Pythian prieflefs pronounced 
in favour of Mcdon, and adjudged him the crown ^. 

This decifion, which confirmed the right of Medon^ 
ought to have removed all obftacles; but either the peo- 
ple had no regard for it, or, which is moft likely, the 
fenfe of the oracle had an ambiguity, which the Athe-^ 
niana interpreted fo.as to favour their inclination to a- 
bolifli monarchy ". Be that as it will, they took occa- 
fion from thence to change the form of their govern- 
ment, and fiipprefs the roya! authority: Jupiter was de- 
clared fole monarch of Athens ». For the governmeftt 
of the ftate they chofe magiftrates to whom they gave 
the name of Archentes. Medon had no.advftntage.but 
that of being honoiired with that digiiity. The firft 
Archontes were perpetual. He who was invefted -with 
that office, held it for life ■>. 

This new form of government fubfiftcd 331 years. 
But the Athenian people, who wtrc fond to excefs of 
liberty without bounds, looked upon the perpetual ar- 
chontate as too lively an image of royalty. Refolved to 
abolifli even the fliadow of it, they reduced the fxcrcifc 
of the archontate to ten years '. 

This rcduftion, however, did not produce tranquilli- 
ty. Jealoufy and the natural inquietude of the Atheni- 
ans rcprefented that fpace of ten years as too long and 
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dangerous. With a view of oftencr refuming the au- 
thority which they reluctantly intrufted to their ma-, 
giftrates, this diftruflful people thought fit to abridge 
the time of their fundions, and at laft they reduced 
the term of the archontate, to one year only *. 

Thefc revolutions expofcd Athens to the greatcft ca- 
lamities. A power fo limited as, thg^t of the archontes 
'Vas infufScient to reilrain reftlels ^irits, become jealous 
to excefs of liberty and independence. Fa^ions and 
broils arofe every day, and all concord was at an end =. 
It would be difficult to determine exactly what was the 
form of government at Athens till the tii;rie of Solon. 
Ancient authors have not explained themfclves precife- 
ly on this fubjeft. "^Ve find nothing in their, writings 
which can give us a clear idea of it. It is very probable, 
that, for the internal goyernment and prefervation of the 
ilate, they qhferycd moft of the laws by which Athais 
was governed in the lime of their kings ''. 

Athens was in fuch a fituation as muft have drawn on 
its total ruin. Misfortunes u^ftru^. The Athenians 
perceived that thf ftate could nojt fubfift amidrt the 
troubles and dilfenfions which diftracled it. They then 
confidercd how to check that fpirit of independence 
which poffeffed the citizens. For thig important work 
they call their eyes on Draco, an illuftrious pjcrfonage, 
of known wifdom and probity, and well verf^d in divine 
and human laws '. They intrufted him with authority 
neceffary to reform the ftate, and to publifl^ fuch laws 
as might remedy grievances which it was high time to 
put an end to. As the name oT Draco is found in the 
lift: of the arcliontes, wc may believe, that it was. du- 
ring his magillracy that he undertook to reform the re- 
public. 

■ We do not find that before Draico the Athenian^ had 
any body of laws reduced into writing ''. They might 
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indeed have had written laws ', but thty had not com-i 
riled them, nor formed a code of them. The admini- 
ftration of the laws was fo uncertain, that almotl all the 
judgments were arbitrary. They had not even fpecificd 
what adions were criminal, and what punifhrnent fhould 
be infiifled on thofc who committed them", Draco 
tony be regarded as the firft Icgiflator of Athens '. 

He was of a hard and auftere charaSer. His feverity 
Was extreme, and making no diftindion between offences, 
he punifhed with death the flighteft fault, equally with 
the moft enormous crime ". Draco renewed alfo the 
law which ordered prol^cutions againft things in- 
animate, when they had occafioned the death of any 
one ", Being afted why he decreed capital punifiiment 
for all forts of faults; becaufe, anfwered he, the fmal- 
left appears to me worthy of death, and I have been able 
to find no other punifhment for the greateft <>, Hcrodi- 
cus faid of the laws of Draco, that they feemed lefs the 
Work of a man than of adragon, alluding to the name of 
the legiflator ''. Demades, a famous orator charafteri* 
fed them very well, when he faid they were not written 
with ink, but with blood ''. Arlftotle docs not appear 
to have made a great account of them, fince he fays 
that they were remarkable for nothing but their cruel- 
ty'. There remains nothing of the laws of Draco, ex- 
cept fome fcattercd fragments in differait authors'. We 
da not find that this legiflator changed any thing in the 
form of government '. He only conftituted a new court 
called the Ephetes ". This tribunal compofed of fifty-onc 
judges, chofen amongft thofe of the greateft diftindion 
in the Hate, became the chief tribunal of Athens. They 
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appealed to them from the dcctfions of ^1 the other 
jurifdiftions, as the Ible judges in the laft refort. This 
great luftre of the E^jhetes was not of long duration. 
The Areopagus humbled by Draco, refumcd its ancient 
Jplendor under Solon. 

The laws of Draco were too violent to fubfift long, 
if they had been ftriftly exccutcdj die law would have 
deftroyed more citizens than the fcourges of heaven} or 
the fword of the enemy. They were obliged therefore 
to foften the rigour of them j and the extreme feverity 
of thefe laws led into the oppolite excels, licentioufnefs 
and impunity. Faidions and dUdlions were renewed 
with greater force than ever. They rclapfed into their 
firft troubles. The republic fplk into as many patties 
as there were different fcrts (J inhabitants in Attica '. 
They were ready to come to the worlt extremities. Ill 
this danger they had recourte to Solon, who, by his rare 
qualities, and particularly by his great moderation, had 
acquired the affedion and veneration of the whole city ', 
They preffed him to labour the ccfiation of 4ilcQrd', by 
taking upon himfclf the management of public affairs. 

Solon hefitated long before he would charge himfelf 
with a commiflion of lb much difiiculty * ; at length he 
'was elefted Archon, without the form of drawing lots 
as in other elcftions ', and with unanimous confent they 
named him fovereign arbiter and icgillator of Athens <•• 

Solon, inverted with abfolute authority, and mafter 
of the hearts of Iiis fellow-citizens, applied hiipfelf ftre- 
nuoufiy to. reform the government of Athens. He con- 
dufted himfelf with all the hrmnefs ^nd prudence requi- 
fite in a ftatcCnan- Although he knew perfcfily the 
■*holc extent of the tvil, yet he did not think it expc- 
dient to correft certain abufes which appeared too ftrong 
to be remedied. He undertook no changes, butfuchas 
he hoped to make the Athenians relifli by means of 
realbn, or fiarce them to accept by the weight of au- 

« Plut. in Sol. p. »(. T PluK'ibiiL i Phit. ibU. 
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thority, Wifely tempering, as hcfaid himfelf, force with 
lenity. Thus being afked, whether the laws which hq 
had given the Athenians were the beft which could 
have been prefcribcd them? yes, fays he, the beft that 
they were capable of receiving ' . 

Solon began with repealing all the laws of Draco, ex- 
cept thofe which regarded murderers''. He then pro-i 
cceded to the police^ the ftate, that is to fay, to thp 
diftribution of offices, dignities, and magiftracies. He 
left them all in the hands of the rich, whom h? diftri-r 
buted into three (Afferent clalTes relative to their differ- 
ent abilities. Thofe whofe revenue amounted annual- 
ly to five hundred mcafures, as well of grain as of dried 
fruits and drinks, compofed the firft clafs. In the fe-i _ 
cond were ranked fuch citizens as had three hundred, 
and could maintain a horfe in time of war. In the third 
were placed thofe who had two hundred *. The fourth 
^nd laft clafs comprehended all hirelings, and fuch aa 
lived by their labour f . 

The citizens of this clafs were never admitted into 
offices. Solon gave them only the right of voting in 
the public affemblies. This privilege, which at the be- 
ginning appeared of little confequence, became in the 
end very confidcrable, and rendered the people abfolute 
mafters of affairs, feeingthe greater part of the law-fiiits 
jind differences were brought back to the people by 
right of appeal from all the fentenccs of the magiftratcs. 
Bcfides, as the laws of Solon had the defcft of being 
written with much qbfcurity, thcj' perpetually wanted 
explanations, and (he public aflcmblies h^d the fole 
right of determining w^at fsnfe ought to be given 
ihem^. It was alfo in thefe affembljes, that the great- 
eft affairs of the ftate were decided, fuch as pe^ce and 
war, treaties, the regulation of the finances, &c. 

Thus the cpnftitution of the government pf Athens 
was purely democratical J that is, all the authority was 
jn the hands of the people K It appears, that Solon was 

•: riw-inSol, p. Bff. C. il ^liin..v«r. hlft.l, 8. c. »o. ; Plut. p. Bj. E. 
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fcnfible of the inconveniencies of the c'xccflive power 
which he had trufted to the raukitude. He confidcrecj 
how to give it a check ; and, in this view, he chofe opt 
of every tribe a hundred pCrfons of merit, of whom hft ■ 
compofed a new council called the Jenate. As in the 
time of this legiflator there were only four tribes, the 
number of the fenators was 400. The people could on- 
ly make decrees on what had been debated and propoi 
fed in the fenate '. Before the fcnate could affeinble, the 
ftibjeft on which they were to deliberate was to fie pu- 
blicly notified ^. Ancr the afikir had been ei^mined, 
they read to' the people what had been concluded in the 
fenate. Thofc who had a mind to fpeak, then mount- 
ed the tribunal of harangues. When afterwards they 
came to vote, the public crier began with catling with 
a loud voice the citizens who had paffed the age of fifty 
years ', and proceeded to thofe of thirty ; for that age 
mull have been attained before any one Could hav6 
tight of fuffragc in the public affemblies. In the firft 
place, they decided whether the affair fhould be put un* 
der deliberation. In effeft, the people had the powef 
either purely and fimply to rcjeft the decree of the fe* 
nate, or to order the execution of it after examination ■*. 
It is on this fubjeft, that Anacharfis faid one day ttj , 
Solon: " I wonder, that, among you, fages fhould only 
*' have the right of deliberating, while that of deciding 
*• is referved for fools "." 

To re-cflablifh the authority of the Areopagus de* 
preffed by Draco, had been one of the firft cares of So* 
Ion. To this auguft court he committed the general in-" 
fpedion over the whole flale, and the care of feeing the 
laws obfervcd, of which hq made them the guardians °t 
It is unnecefTary to enter into any detail of the civil re* 
gulations of this legiflator, they are fufEciently known. 
We know the homage paid by the Romans to the laws 
of Solon^ fome of which fubfifl to this day, feeing they 
were the foundation of the Roman law' adopted by al- 
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moft all Europe. It appears, that Solon had borrowed 
many of thcni from the Egyptians ". They engraved 
them upon rolls of wood fet into frames, in foch a mail' 
ner as to be eafdy turned round '. Thcfe monuments 
were firft depofitcd in the citadel, and aftcnrards in the 
Prytancum, to the end that all the iilorld might have 
accefs to confult them'. Some of thefe frames and 
rolls fubfiftcd ftill in the time of Pluurch K 

To explain the conftitution of the government of A- 
thcns, is to mate known its defeats. Every ftate where 
the people judges and decides, is elTentially vitious. How 
in cffeQ. is it poflible to debate affairs in alTemblics fo 
numerous? How is it poffible even to be heard? We 
may judge of the multitude of auditors compofuig the 
alTemblies at Athens, by the number of fuffrages which 
the law exacted when a citizen was to be baiiilhed by 
the oftracifm, or a ftvangcr to be adopted. In either 
cafe, fix thoufand votes at leaft were ncceffary '. What 
troubles moreover muft not have been occafioned by 
party-divifions, and the diverfity of opinions, interefts, 
and private views? 

Solon, to make ufe of an expreffion of Plutarch, had 
believed that the government of Athens, fixed and fecu- 
red by the Areopagus and the fenate of four hundred, as 
, by two firm and immoveable anchors, would ceafe to be 
agitated and tormented ". The feiccefs however did not 
anfwer his expectation. Never ftate was. more agi- 



II ii Erne, that, accoidine to Herodotus, 1. 1. n. tg. and PluC. p. 91, Solon 
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tated, or torn by more cruel diflenfions. The caufe cut 
only be attributed to the too great authority pofleffed 
by the people. •* The raflinefs and licentioufiicfe erf" the 
** popular affemblicB have ruined the republics of 
** Greece," fiiys Cicero '. I add, and particularly that 
of Athens. , 

Solon had indeed forefecn the abufe which the pes* 
pie would make of the power which he had intruded to 
them, and had therefore devifcdacheck to reftrainthem; 
but this check was not fufHcient. The Areopagus had 
no part in the government f and the fenate depending 
itfelf upon the people, could not repair a conftitijtiim of 
ftatc eflcntially bad and dcfeftive. There was even a 
radical) vice in the conftitution of this lenate defigned 
for a reltr^nt upon the people. It was too numerous. 
Compofcd in its original of 400 perfons, it afterwards 
confifted of 600. Experience has always manifefted, 
that the talents of the greatcfl: men are cramped when 
they are aflemblcd; and that where there is the greatcft 
number of lages, there is atfo the leaft wifdom ^ 

We commonly view the Athenians on their favoura- 
ble and advantageous fide. We are llruck with the 
jhining images of the hiftory of Athens, and impofed 
.upon by its luftre. We are dazzled by the battles of 
Marathon and Salamis, by the pomp of the fpcfta- 
cles, by the tafle and magnificence of the public monu> 
ments, by that crowd of great men excellent in every 
way, which will render the name of Athens for ever 
precious and memorable. Neverthclefs, if we would 
examine the interior ftatc of this republic, very different 
fcenes would prcfcnt themfclves ». We Ihould fee a 
fiate in incelTant combuftion, alTemblies always tumuU 
tuous, a people perpetually agitated by brigues and, 
factions, and abandoned to the impetuofity of the vilefl 
haranguer; the mod illuftrious citizens perfecuted, ba- 
.nifhed, and continually expofed to violence and in- ' 
jufticc •. Virtue was profcribed at Athens, and fcrviccs 

■ JC Flauo, n. T. t. J. p. M4' ^ Pcrfian Uttm. let. iiO. 
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Acme their country forgot, nay often punifhcd by the 
oftracifm. What a government was that where the 
fight of fuch citizens as had bell ferved the Aate was o- ' 
^ous and infupportablc ! Valerius Maximus had reafon 
to exclaim, " Happy Athens, after fuch unjuft treat- 
•* ment, , ftih to have found citizens who loved theit" 
•* country''." The hiftory of all the other people of 
Greece cannotfumiOi neario many examples of injudlce 
and ingratitude towards the benefactors of the Hate, as 
does the fingle city of Athens. 

It cannot, however, be denied) that good-nature, ge- 
nerofity, and even greatncfs of foul, formed the gene- 
ral and predominant character of the Athenians. Wc 
might cite a thoufand examples. I Ihall relate no other 
than the law which ordained the conducing into the 
right road whofoever had happened to lofe it'. But 
the populace will always be populace; every where 
fickle, capricious, unjuft, cruel, and hurried away by 
the firft impreffions. Every individual Athenian wa« 
naturally good-natured, affable, obliging; but in the 
public aflembiies it was no longer the fame man •*. A- 
riftophancs reprefents the people of Athens under the 
emblem of an old man, very fenfible at home, but who 
£i]ls into dotagwin the public aflembiies'. The une- 
qual conduct of the Athenians difgufled their alhes, and 
at length entirely alienated them. It was ftill more in- 
■ fupportable to the cities of their dependence. They 
treated them with the utipoft rigour (, Thofe cities were 
forced to endure the caprice of a people flattered and 
perpetually feduced by their orators ; that is to fay, ac- 
cording to Plato, fomething more dangerous and more 
terrible than the caprices oi^ a prince fpoiled by the flat- 
tery and homage of a, few inconfidcrable courtiers. 

6 L. I, c, 3. < CiecTB deoSe. L 3. n, ij. 
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ARTICLEH. 

Laced^Mon. 

\X 7E have fcen in the fecond part of this work, that 
' ' 80 years after the taking of Troy, the defccn- 
dcnts of Hercules retook poflcffion of Peloponnefus. 
They then mftrched under the condu£l of three princi- ' 
pal chiefs, Ariftodemus, Teiuencs, and Ctefiphon. 
Thefe conquerors parted amongft them the countries of 
which they had made themfelves maftcrs. Temenes had 
the Argolis. Meffenia fell to Ctefiphon. Ariftodemus 
dying in the courfe of this expedition, his two fons 
Eurifthenes and Procles took bis place, and had for 
their {hare LaConia '. 

Thefe two princes did not think fit to divide the do- 
main adjudged to them. Neither did they reign alter- 
nately, as Eteocles and PoVmices had formerly agreed 
to do at Thebes ; but whether in virtue of their father's 
orders, or from fome other motives which we are ig- 
norant of, they governed conjanftly and with equal au- 
thority, each of them bearing the title of King of Lace- 
damortf and being acknowledged in that quality. What 
is the moft aftoniiliing, is, that thefe two brothers had 
the ftrongeft antipathy for each other. They never a- 
grecd, and all their life was palfed in continual difcords: 
pven their defccndents inherited that fatal mifundcr- 
ftandliig ■■. For this form of government did not end 
with them. The fceptre remained conjpnflly in thefe 
two branches which fubfifted about goo years, during 
■which time they gave kings to Sparta from father 10 
fon without interruption. Thirty are reckoned in the 
Jine of Eurifthenes, and twenty-feven in that of Procles. 
Thefe two families became extinft, nearly about thq 
fame time: remarkable fingularkies ihcfc, and of 
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which I believe no example is to be found in any other 
nation. 

The revolution which had raviflied the fceptre from 
. the defcendents of Pelops to rcftore it to the Heraclida, 
had caufcd all the horrors of war to be felt in Pelopon- 
nefus . " The inhabitants driven from their heritages had 
been conftrained to flyj and to fcek an afylum in the 
neighbouring provinces '. The country was left a de-. 
fert. The firft care of Eurifthcncs and PJotles was to 
think of means to repeople Laconia. The more readi- 
ly to attain this end, they determined to receive all 
{(rangers who {hould 'come, let their reafons for retiring 
thither be what they wouldj and, in order to fix them, 
they granted them the rights and privileges of natives 
and atizens *. 

The two kings then divided all Laconia into fix pans. 
They chofe Sparta for their capital, and eftabliftied there 
their refidcncc. From this feat of government, they 
fent rulers into the cities of their dependence to fignify 
their orders to the people '. We are ignorant as to the 
reft, what were then the laws and maxims of govern- 
ment. From this epocha till the reform of Lycurgus^ 
the hiftory of Spartatis very obfcure. We mall pafs 
over thefe times of darknefs, and proceed to the age of 
this famous Icgiflator. 

Although the regal power was eftablifhed, and con.; 
flantty fubiifted in the two branches of the reigning fa- 
mily, the ftatc fch at laft the effcas of the djfcords which 
this divided authority could not fail to occafion. The 
two kings formed each a party to which every one at-. 
• tached himfelf according to his intcrefts or particular in- 
clination. Thefe inteftine divifions forced the fovcrcigns. 
to feek, in emulation of each other, means to gain the 
afffftion of their fubjtfts. They had rccourfe to fuch 
relaxations of authority as infenfibly became very preju- 
dicial to the maintenance and tranquillity of the Itatc. 

I Sopn, pitt I. 1. I. c. ]. art, S. < Strabc, I. 8. p. fffc, 5tii, i6t. 
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Eurypont or Eurithion, grandfon of Procles, was the 
firft who, to fJeafe the people, remitted fomething of . 
the abfolute authority which the kings of Sparta had 
always enjoyed : a condefcenlion which produced hor- ■ 
rlble confufion and unbridled liccntioufnefs ; a fource of 
an infinity of mifchiefs which long affiifted the ftatc. 
The people, inftcad of growing more traftable, became 
enly ,thc more infolent Liberty degenerated into inde- 
pendence The kings had no longer any authority. 
They even dared to attempt their facred perfons. Eu- 
nomes, the father of Lvcurgus, loft his life in a fedi- 
tion ». In the midft of thefe troubks and anarchy ap- 
peared Lycurgus, whofe prudence and firmnefs wrought 
an entire change in the government of Laced^mon. 

This famous iegiflator might cafily have mounted the 
throne upon the death of liis elder brother, who had 
left no m^c-iffue: he even reigned fome months. But 
having learned that the queen his fiftcr-in-law was preg- 
nant, he declared that the crown belonged to the child 
which Ihould be born, if it were a fon. He kept his 
woird; and the queen being delivered of a prince^ Ly- 
curgus declared him king, and from that inftant divefl' 
cd himfelf of the fovercign power ". 

A conduft fo generous did not lay the fufpicions 
■which fome enemies of Lycurgus had dcfigned to raiib 
of the uprightnefe of his intentions. To calm thefe and 
diflipate them entirely, this great man condemned him- 
fclf to a voluntary exile. He undertook many voyages, 
with a view of confulting the moft able and experienced 
fagcs in the art of governing. He went firft to Crete ; 
then pafted into Afia ; and laftly travelled into Egypt, 
then the abode of fcience and politics ". 

Lycurgus had governed the ftate but three months, 
but that time was fufficient to make known his abilities. 
His virtues had attrafted the efteem and veneration of 

<■ Flat. p. 40, 41. 
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^PhU^loTrcitizens''. His abfence made them fiill . 
more fcnfible of their value. Difprdcrs had .fo increafed ' 
in Sparta, that the >(!hole ftste fcnt deputies feycrsil times 
to prefs his return \ . Thi* difpofition of th.e minds of 
the citizens dptcrroined Lycurgustprcvifithis country. 
. Jle immediately refolved to change the formof govern>; 
ment, perfuadcd that the eftabliihment of fpme p^rtici^; 
iar lavs could bring, pq relief to tlie evils he wanted tq, 
cure'. 

Before be executed his defigfi, he went to Dclpljoi! 
to coijfult Apollo upon the defigh he meditated. The 
god approved ij. He received the moil favourable an* 
Iwer. The prieftefs faluted him the friend of the godg, 
excl^ming that ihc knew not whether ftie ought not tq 
icward him ^ a diyinity rather than a mere mortal. 
Taen ihe alT^rcd Lycurgus, that Apollo had granted hi) 
petition, and that he fliould forai a (late the moil ex- 
cellent that had ever exiftcd '. 

We eafily conceive what credit and authority Lycur- 
gus acquired by fuch a fanftion, and how much it aflift- 
ed him in removing difficulties. On his return to La- 
ceda^mpn, he began by gaining the moll eminent of the 
city, by communicating to them his defigns. Being 
aflured of their confentj hp engaged them to ifieet , ii^ 
arms in the public fquare, to altonifh and intimidate 
thofe vvhq IhouM attempt to oppofe his projefts'. He 
.met with no obflacteg, and did whatever he plcafed. 

I (hall pafs over in ^lence the detail of the inflitutions 
and ordinances qf Lycurgus. I ihall only remark, that 
this legidatpt did not think fit tq commit his laws to 
writing : he even v?ry e:^refsly forbade it! He wanted 
tq imprint them into the miqds and hearts of hisfellow.- 
citizens ", and he fuccceded. It is obfervable alfo, that 
this legiflator would make no civil Jaw *. 

It would be difficult, as to the reft, to give a juit and 
prccife idea of the political government ol Laccdxmqn. 

P Plut. p. 41. A. 1 Plii;. p.'»n ' ThW. 
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Plato himfclf agree*, that it is not pblEble \6 defirid it t. 
In ctFefl, the government of Sparta was, properly fpeak- 
ing, neifher indriarcliitstl, ndr ariftbcratical, n6r demo- 
fcratical}. it was mixed, and participated df 211 thefd; 
dilTeretit kind& of polklca) conftitutiong. 

There Were tviiy kings at Sparta, bat tlieir power was 
weak and greatly clrcumfcribcd. It does ncft apJKar, 
(hat their will bad any cdnfiderablc inflilenCc in the ftate, 
or that they had anj^ great citdit in the public delibera* 
tions^i Tliey wefc, prbperiy fpcaking, only the firft 
Citizens of the fiatc ' j they acknowledging a fupcrior 
authority in the Ephori and the people, to whom they 
were aceoUntable for their conduft "i However, they 
enjoyed great privileges, ftifEcient to diftinguilji them 
honourably. Theif perfbns alfo were held in the great- 
eft refpeft and confideration'. 

The fenatej cbmpofed of twdnty-tight derive mem- 
bers, was originally poflefied of a very extenfive autho- 
rity. This body had been hiftitwted bf Lycurgus to 
maintain an equilibrium between the kings and the peo- 
ple i- the fenate fidihg with the kings when the people 
wanttd to cnj^ofe too much power, andon the contrary 
fupporting the interefts of the people, when the kings 
appeared too entcrprifing *. The kings aflifted in the 
fenatc when they thought proper, and had the privilege 
of a double Vote *. The fenatc alone had the right of 
examining affairs, and propoflng' them in the public 
aJTembly; but when they had given their opinion, the 
pec^le were the matters either to aj^rore or rejeft it '. 
The fenators, as I have ahready laid, were eJe^ivo. It 

T De lej. 1. 4 p. Bif D. See alio Aiift. poltt. I. 4- f- 9- 

* See Thuqnl. I. i. a. 79. 81, S7. i Arid. poUl. 1. 3. c. 14. 

» S«e Herodol. 1, 6. n. 16. 

t> Herod. I. 6. n. 9x,is-i Thucrd. I. J. n. «□.«}.; Diod. I. 11. p. i]). ; 
Pint. t. 1. p. Boti. F. 

< Herod, I. e. o. ;«.; Plul. t. t. p. 804. d PIqe. i, i. p 41. E. 

e Herod. 1. 1. n. si- Thucydidei pretends tlut «d) fciiig lud but one vote, 

f Plut in LrCitrg. f. 41. B. 
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was by vote and in their affcmbly, that the people pro- 
ceeded to that important choice '. 
. The power of the fenatc appeared very foon too 
ftroBg and abfolute. It was rcfolved to give it a check,, 
by oppofmg to it the power of the Ephori. This cfta- 
bhilimcBt took place about 130 years after Lycurgus *- 
I'he Ephori were five in number ^, and remained only 
a year in office 1. They were chofen by the people, and 
often taken from amongft thofe of the lowcft condition*. 
Ellablilhed to defend the rights <^ the nation againft the 
enterprifes of the kings and of the fenate, they had a 
good deal of refemblance with the tribunes of Rome. 
Although their magiftracy was limited to a year, they 
became fo powerful, that, in the end, the whole aatho> 
rity refted in their hands. The Ephori had a power to 
expel the fe'nators, to put them in prifon, and even to 
punilh them with death '. The kings were obliged to 
obey them at the third fummons ■■ They had a right 
to fine them, and put them under arreft '. When the 
kings entered the fenate, the Ephori were difpenfed 
with rifmg at their approach"; but the kings were 
obliged to pay them that mark of rcfpcd '. Every 
month they renewed the oath of fidelity to the ftate, the 
Ephori in the name of the republic, and the kings in 
their own name. The kings obliged themfelvcs by oath, 
and promifed to govern according to the laws and cuf- 
toms. The oath that the Ephori took in the name of 
the republic, was, that they would maintain the perfons 
and authority of the kings as long as they ftiould exadly 
obferve their promifcs ". For a further check upon the 
kings, thefe magiftrates had contrived a very Angular 
expedient founded on the ignorance and fuperftition of 
the people. 

B Arid, polit. 1. 1, e. p.p. 330, 331.; Joftin. I. 3. e, 3, 

• The arcitnls are n^.t ap r«d upon ihi time of the inllknrion of (he Ephori. 
The greacefl number, hoiuever, refer their original to Tbei,pomput, who reigmi 
I JO veari after Lycurgus. 

h Panf. I. 3. c. II. i Cragiuiapud Gronov. ihcf. Gr. antiq. t. j. p. iijo. 

" Arift.polit. 1. 1, c. s>. p. 310. A. I Xtnoplvin de rep. Lac. 

™ Plat, in AgiJ. S. Cleom. p. 800, £. ; Corn. Ncpos la Ageiil. n. 4. 

° Corn. Nepat in Pauf. 0. ], & j. " Xenupli. de rep. Laced, fob. En. 

P Phit. t. ». p. aij. A. 1 .Xen^jih. l«o cit. 
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Every nine years the Ephori chofe a night with a very 
clear and ferene fky. They fat down in the open fields, 
keeping a profound fitcnce, and their eyes fixed upon 
the heavens. It' they faw a ftar fall, that Is to fay, if 
they perceived cine of thofe luminous exhalations which 
we often fee fhoot along the fky, they immediately ac- 
cufed the kings of havmg incurred the anger of the 
gods. They fufpendcd them from their funftions till 
they Ihould receive from the oracle in order for their 
re-eftabli(hment '. , 

The Ephori had alfo the charge of watching the con- 
du£l of the queens '. Laftly, they had the keeping of 
the public treafure % and the general infpeftion over all 
the ftate ". Ariilotle juftly blames the eftabliftment of 
thefe magiftrates *. They caufed the fame diforders at 
Sparta, as the tribunes of the people at Rome. 

The people alfo had great authority at Sparta, and a 
confidcrable (hare in the government t. The public 
. affemblies folely decided the affairs of the ftate ». It was 
aUb in thefe anemblies that the eleftion of the magi- 
ftrates wasf made ■. 

The government of Laccdiemon, where the authority 
■was divided by five different bodies, two kings, a fe- 
nate, 'five Ephori, and the affembly of the people, is a 
kind of political paradox. The oppofition of all thefe 
different powers which reciprocally thwarted eaclu 
other, fhould in all appearance have been a perpetual 
fource of inteftine troubles and diffenfions. Neverthelefs 
we meet in hiftory with no ftate which has been lefs a- 
gitated than that of Sparta; and Polybius fays, that of 
all the people known in hiftory, none had fo long pre- 
ferved their liberty ''. This certainly was not the effedt 
of a government fo defeftive in its conftitution as was 
that of Lacedsemon. We can therefore afcribe the 
caufe only to the laws of Lycnrgus. So long as they 

' Plut. in Agid. 8c Cleom. p. Boo. B. 

I Phto in Alcihiid, i". p. 441. A, ' Xenoph. de rep. Licrf. fulj fin. 

u j£IUn. Tir. hid. L i.e. 5. » P„lit. 1. j. e. 9. p. 3(0. 

kleg. 1. 4. p. Bi9.,D.- K TUucytl, 1. 1. 11. 79, 81,87, 



* Plat, in L-fCLTt. p. 43,'B. - 
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were exafllyobfitrved.-the intereft of the ftate prevailed 
over all private Confitlei^tions, and Sparta was the ter- 
ror of her nciglibours. Her ruin followed ii foon as flt'd 
loft fight of tliem. 

In effect, we Cannot but alloit' that there was a great 
fund of wifdom and prudence in the law« of Lycurgu^ 
*rhey have been the admiration ot the mod Venous po<i 
Kticians of ^itiquity, atid juflly too, even though they 
were to be judged by the event. But let us take it a^^ 
long with us, that thefe regulations could only be pro' 
per for a ftate of fmalt extent, and were i^ally praQica- 
ble only amongft a people who \Pcre not numerous, 
fucli as thofe ot which Greece was compofcd. In the 
time of Lycurgus, they reckoned in Sparta only nine 
thoufand inhabitants ', and thirty tboufand in the coun- 
try '. In fo fmall a ftate a people may be educated and 
governed like a fingle family. From this principle, I 
Inall fay with Polybius, that the form of the government 
of Sparta was well enough adapted to it, as long as thd 
Lacedaemoniatis aimed not at extending the bounds ot 
their dominions. But this fame government became 
imperfed and defective from the moment that Sparta 
fuffercd herfelf to be hurried away by views of atnbi* 
tion, and conceived projeds of advancement *« 

. A R t I C L E IIL 

0/ the Greek (Colonies. 

'"THE attention which I have given tO the hiftory of 
• Athens and of Laccdsemon, has Occafioned the 
dnlifBon of an event which ought tiot however to be 
forgot. I mean the number of Grecian colonies, wbichf 
about the beginning Of the ages we arc going through^ 
quitted their mother-country, and went to form eftaWilh- 
ments in many parts of Afia and Europe. In the pre- 
ceding volume I have indicated the caufe of thofe ena- 
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exations. There we faw what had been the cffe^ and 
ponfcqiKnces of tbc revolution which Greece under^ 
went when the Hevaclidae came and wrcftcd the fcepue 
from the defccndems of Pdops, about 80 years after ihu 
taking of Troy. The moft renowned and celebrated of 
thefe colonies, were thpfc which were formed in Afia . 
\yj tb^ Jonians, the' .£olianE, and the Dorians. 

The Trojan war had given the Greeks an opportuni- 
ty of acquiring aprptty exaS knowledge of tlie Lcller 
Afia. I'he Itmians anciently eltabliihed in Attica, but 
afterwards fettled in Peloponnefus, had remained tbert} 
jn tranquillity till fuch time as the Heraclidu: came to 
f etake pqffcjlion of jt. The Achieans, at that time drii, 
■vcn tirpin Laconia, fell upon tbc lonians and conltraintU 
^hcm to quit Pelopqnnefus. Tt^ lonians took refine in 
^tica(; but having multipUed to fuch a. degree that 
the country could no longer maintain & great a num- 
ber of inhabitants, Nil^us, that kin of Codrus whom the 
Athenians had rejeaed', placed himfclf at their head, 
and conduced thcui into Afia. - They took poflcflton 
pf a country which was then bounded by Garia and bT 
X.ydia. It i^ that which from thein was afterwards cat- 
Jed Ionia. There they built twelve cities, Ephefus, Co* 
iophpn, Clazomena, &C.'' 

TTiis colqny had been preceded by another emigra- 
toon, which is not lefe famous in hiftory. Thofe of the 
Achseans who defpended from .ZEolus, having beeq 
driven from Laconia by the Dorians, who returned in^? 
to Pelqponnpfus with the Hcra^lidx, fflnnd themfclves 
pbllged to fdf k for new lands \. They put thcmfyvet 
under the co^ud of Pcnthilcus, that jfon of Oreftcs 
^ho had been dethroned by the Hcraclidje. After fome 
ranijjling they fixed tbcmfclves in the Leffcr Afia, bc-r 
tween Ionia and Myfta, and gave that country the name 
of Jielia. Sinyma and .many ptber cities owe their 
foundation to that colony ^^ ' 
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The third colony, which paffcd about the fame time 
from Greece into Afia, was compofed of Dorians. They 
had accompanied the Heraclid£c in their expedition a- 
gaind the Athenians in the reign of Codrus. The He< 
raclidz were beaten ; but their defeat did not prevent 
I their feizing the country of Mcgara, and giving it to 
the Dorians. A part of this people remained in th^ 
coimtry; fome of them pafTed into Crete; but the far 
greatcfl; number eflablilhed themfelves in that jjart of 
the Leflcr Aiia which from them was called Doria. 
There they built Halicarnaffus, Ciiidos, and other cities. 
They alfo ipread themfelves into the iflands of Rhodes, 
Cos, &c.' 

I Oiall fay nothing of feveral other colonies which 
■vent from-Greece about the fame time, and Ihall pafs 
over in filence thofc confiderable fctticments which wc 
know were made by the Greeks in Italy °, in Sicily ", 
on the borders of the Pontus Euxinus **, and as far as 
the coafts of Africa >*. This detail would lead us too 
far. The colonies of the Leficr Afia are, without con* 
tradi£Uon the moft famous of all thofc which were ever 
formed by the Greeks. They prove fufficicntly to what 
.a height this part of Europe was formerly peopled. We 
are aftonifhcd, that fo inconfiderable a nation as the 
■Greeks, fiiut up in the compafs of a country not equal 
to a fourth part of -France, Ihould have been in a con- 
dition to fend, out ahnoll: at the fame time fo great a 
number of colonies. 

This perhaps would be the proper place Jo propofc 
fome refleftions qn the facility and inclination which the 
ancients had to form and fend fo many colonies into 
icountries often remote. One might dwell upon that 
ufage which Angularly charaderizes the ages of w^ich I 
am now fpeaking. One might alfo conclude with much 
probability, that families multiplied much more at that 
time than they appear to do now. There might be 
room for forming many rcafonings on the caufe of that 
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' reftlefe humour which rendered the ancients fo fubjeft 
to migrations; and which led them to change their a- 
bode with a facihly that always aftonilhcs us at prcfqnt. 
In effefl, many ages paffed before the greateft part of 
the ancient nations were well eftabhftied or fixed for a 
continuance in the fame diftrift. All thefe different 
objcfts which I have here indicated, would undoubtedly 
defcrvc to be examined with great attention; but this 
difcullion would divert us too much from the principal 
objefl: which ought to employ us in the prefent article. 
I return therefore to the Grecian colonics. 

I fee nothing particular to fay on the form of govern- 
ment followed by the different colonies of which 1 have 
been fpeaking. As moft: of thefe tranfmigrations were 
made only about the time that the republican fpirit be- 
gan to be predominant in Greece, the colonies which 
went from it conformed themfclves to thofe ideas, and 
adopted, in confequence, the republican government. 
As to-the laws civil and political, that they eftablifiied 
originally, it is to be prcfumed, that, in their begin- 
nings, they differed little from thofe of which I had oc- 
cafion to give an account in the fecond part of this 
Work, in explaining the ancient government of Greece'. 
Jn procefs of time only it became necefTary to make 
fuch alterations as were fuitable to the particular poll- 
tton of each colony. 

I fliall carry no further my refearchcs into the Gre- 
cian hillory. My intention is not tti delivcr--all that 
may be found worth notice in a nation fo worthy of our 
ftudy and of our attention. I fhall only fay a word on 
the revolution which was wrought in the government, 
manners, and genius of the different ftates of Greece, 
during the ages here under confideration. 

Greece in one fcnfe comprehended but one and the 
fame people, and, till about the middle of the ages we 
are now going through, a pretty clofc uniformity of 
manners prevailed. But, from that cpocha, there is to 

» SeelMxA I.e. j. ut, 8, 
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lie obferved a great variety and difagreement in tbc- 
mafinpM and condufl of the different ftates- which com-- 
pofed the Creek nation. It is eafy to penetrate the 
eaufe, if wc rcfieS but a Uttle on the events of which 
this part of Europe was the theatre. 

Government and manners had been originally the. 
Jame or nearly alike in the different ftates of Greece, 
although founded by various colonies. Let as run- 
through the firfl: ages of the hiftory of Athens, of Ar., 
gos, of Sicyon, Thebes, Sparta, Corinth, MycenEe, wc. 
fliall obfervc no difference in the admiiiillration of thefe 
different ftates. We fee the fame uniformity fubfiftfor 
many ages, and till after the return erf" the Heraclid» 
into Feloponncfus. As yet the Greeks were very igr 
norant in arts aqd fciences, in commerce, navigationj,- 
_the art military, and politics. This I have proved ftif- 
ficiently in the fecond part of this work, where I en- 
deavoured to make known the ftatp of the Greeks in 
relation to all thefe different objefts. That nation was 
then unenlightened and very poor, quiet of oonfcqucnce, 
and without ambition. Some ages after the return of 
the Heraclids, the appearance ot things was changed. 
The GvL-ck? began to acquire knowledge; immediately 
a general revolution in genius was effeftcd, a univerfal 
impulfc was felt. Here begins the epochs of that v^j 
riety, and of that oppofition which cv,-r after reigned in 
the msnners of the different people comprehended un- 
der the name of Greeks : of^olitions which however 
did not become very perceptible till fome time after -Ly- 
curgus and Solon. Then all the different republics of 
Greece completed their form of government apd con-^ 
ftitutions, and, by a ncceffary confequence of events of 
this kind, their primitive turn of thinking changed alfo^ 
Each ftatc opened its eyes on its own intercfts, and 
formed laws and maxims relative te its pofition and 
particular views. A gener^ attention was roufed r& 
the obje5:s of politics, a,ns, and commerce. Fafliona 
;irofe along with ambition and luxury. Even the richea 
pf genius, with wliich tlif; ni^tion was fo abundantly 
• - provided. 
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providedj were made the beft of. Orators as ■well as 
philofophers acquired ' frnm this moment a degree of 
cfteem, credit, and authority, beyond the esansple of 
any other country. 

. This change was not advantageous to Greece. Tlie 
opulence of Ibmc of the republics infpired them with 
thoughts of ambition and rivaUty. Infenfibly a fpirit 
of enctoachnnent and domineering fized the different 
ftates of that part of Europe. Each of them affeft^ d 
fuperiority, and af[Mred to the tjiredion of the whole 
cation. The general intereft difappeared, and was fa- 
crificed to particular views. Greece then was torn 
with factions and intcftine divifion^. In vain did the 
patriots attempt to raife their voice, and rcprtfent the 
fataj confcquences of tht fe quarrels ; tht-y were not li- 
ftened to. The Republics, feduced and led by fiery ora-' 
tors, tore each other to pieces, and engaged continually 
^1 the moll bloody and obdinate wars. The ifilie was 
moft fatal to the nation. The advantages which the 
Greeks alternately gained over each other, began by 
mutually weakening them, apd ended by fowing in all . 
hearty, fuch feeds of hatred and animofity, as rendered 
for ever irreconcileable all the different people compre- 
hended under the name of Greeks. It is thus that 
they paved themfelves the way to ruin by reciprocal 
lolfes, and by a conduct which put them out of condi- 
tion of uniting to defend the common liberty. This 
mifunderftanding joined to the weaknefs occafioned by 
a train of continual wars, at length ruined Greece, and 
forced her to fubmit for ever to a foreign yoke. 
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B O O K ll. 

Of Au and Manufailures, 

TH E objefts which we are about to examine in 
this third part of our work, are of a kind fome- 
thing different from thofe which employed us in 
the preceding volume. There we examined the origin 
and progrefs of the arts among the tnoft ancient peo- 
ple. To fulfil this defign,*^we were obliged to enter in- 
to many details which would now be fuperfiuous. The 
ages which we are now furveying, offer us nothing new 
of this kind. With the exception of the Greeks, the 
other nations of wliom I have had occafion to fpeak, 
added nothing to the difcoveries they had been long in 
poffeffion of. I (hall therefore attend -only to fuch ftrokes 
as are capable of charaflerifmgthe genius and tafte whicH- 
reigncd in the enterprifes, and in die monuments of the 
J^ffyrians, Babylonians, and Egyptians. Indeed the 
epocha which at preftnt engages our attention, is that 
oif the glory and fplcndor of thefe people. After the 
conquefts of Cyrus, fucceflivdy fubjefted to the Per- 
fians, Greeks, and Romans, they fell into abfolute de- 
cay, and their genius feemed to be extinguiflied with 
their liberty. 

The hiftory of the arts among the Greeks m the 
fpace of time comprehended in this third part, docs not 
prcfent us with objefts worthy of much attention. The 
progrefs of thefe people was, in every kind, much 
flower than thofe of the Egyptians and Aiiatic nations. 
The ages we are now going through are not yet thofe 
which have immortalized Greece. But about 200 years 
after this epocha, the Greeks- took the moft fublime 
flights. They then enriched the arts with all that ima- 
gination and tafte could furnifti. They caught the 
leal beauties which neithci; the Egyptians nor the Afia- 

tics 
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tics were ever acquainted with. We fiiall not however , 
enjoy this magnificent fpeftacle; it would be neccffary 
for that purpofe to defcend to the time of Pericles, or 
even of Alexander., The bounds I have prefcribed my- 
fclf will not permit it. Let us content ourfelvcs with 
contemplating the dawn which ufhered in fo line a 
day. 

C H A P. I. 

Of the jyfyrians and Babylonians. 

WE have fecn in the firil part of this work, that Ni-* 
neveh owed its foundation to AlTur, and Babyr 
Ion to Nimrod ". I faid there at the lame time, that 
the opinion of thofe among the writers of antiquity who 
attributed to the ancient Ninus and Semiramis the fu- 
pcrb works which have rendered thefe two cities fo fa- 
mous, was not to be depended upon ". In effect it ap' 
pears to me improbable, that in the earlieft times they 
fhould have executed fuch equally immenfe and magni- 
ficent flrudtures as are fpoke of by thofe authors. I 
judge them to belong only to the ages which employ 
us at prefent. This opinion moreover is flrengthened 
by the fuffrage of a number of hiftorians, who in all 
refpcfts defcrve infinitely more credit than Ctefias co- 
pied by Diodorua and by other writers modern enough'. 
CaHor, whofe chronology appears to have been great- 
ly eftecmed by Eufebius and many other writers of 
merit, reckoned two kings of Affyria of the name of 
Ninus ; one who founded Nineveh, and another who 
mounted the throne in the latter times of that empire'. 
Every thing leads me to believe that we ought to refer 
to the fecond Ninus the enlargement and magnificence 
of Nineveh, improperly attributed by Ctefias and his co- 
piers to the firft Ninus, the founder of the Afl'yrian em- - 
pire'. 

* Boek I. C. I. IR. 3. fc.rblil.fc. t.C.j. « Sre Mitlham, p. 477- 
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As to Babylon, ii is beyond a doubt that we ought 
to jJaee the conftruftion of all the works which have 
immortahzed that capital, under the reign of its laH: fo- 
Tcreigns. Bcrofus ', Megafthenes ^ Herodotus s, and 
Abydenus ", afcribe the honourof all the embeljifliincnta 
of Babylon to Nebuehadnezzar, and to Niiocrja his 
fpoufe. Their teitloiony is confonnable to that of the 
holy fcripturei. I believe myfclf therefore fufHcientty 
authorifed to refer to the agea treated of in this third 
part, all that the ancients have delivered to us upon the 
grandeur ajid magniBcence of Nineveh and Babylon. 

Here no doubt is the place to make a particular de- 
fcription of thcfe two cities. But, in the lirft place, we 
have left us but very imperfefi notions of Nineveh. Of 
all the writers of antiquity who have reached down to 
Ds, net one had feen that capital. It had been deftroy< 
ed, and that a long time, when Herodotus the moft 
ancient of thofe authors wrote. As to Babylon, the 
Jubjeft has been treated fo often and in fo many works 
vmch.arc in the hands of all tlie world, that I deem it 
Superfluous to enlarge upon it. I Ihall therefore con* 
Cent myfelf with propoflng fome general reflexions u]>< 
on thcfe two cities. 

The circumference of Nineveh and of Babylon, if wo 
take it upon the common t^nion, was of a prodigious 
and incredible extent. The firft of thefe two cities 
ibrmed, according to the ancients, an oblong fquare, 
(he two greater fides of which were each of 150 ftadia, 
and the two leffer of 90. Its total circuit was confe-* 
quently 4S0 ftadia^. We commonly eftimate thefe 
480 fladia at 25, or even 30 of our common French 
leagues. But according to the opinion of Monfieur dc 
L'Iflc, founded upon good authorities, the ftadia of re* 
mote antiquity ihould be ellimated much loweri. Ac- 
cording then to the reduction which I propofe, tho 

• Afai fof. adverf. Appion. 1. i. c. 6. 
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^ound-plan of Nineveh could -pccupy only abbut fix' 
fquarc leagires ". That city muft have been confc- 
quently foiiitthing more than fcven times greater than" 
Paris •■ 

We read, it is true, in the prophet Jonah, that Nine- 
teh was a great city of tb:ee cfays journey". The 
greateft part of commentators have concluded froiri 
thence, that Nineveh could not be fwrroBiided in Ide 
lian three days. That expreflion apjiears to me rather 
to fignify that three days, at k*A were neceffary to tra- 
vel into every part of it. The exfdicatioii that 1 pro- 
pofe, apprars to me exaSly conformable to the miffioa 
of the .prophet. He had in effeft been fent to Nineveh 
to preach repentance, and it w&s only by going through 
the interior })aTts of the city, that he could dedarb ta> 
its inhabitarvts the menaces of the Almiglity. -So the 
facred text fays, that Jonah' cn*ered the city a day'8 
■ journey, and cried". 

Nineveh moreover was not peopled in proportion to 

the extent of its walls. We read in the fame prophet 

1 have juft now quoted, that there wete then in that 

city fix fcore thoufand pcrfons that could not dilcem 

brnveen their right hand and their leff; an exprellion 

■which is undetltoodj and righdy too, to mean children 

of the loweft age. It is to be prefumed from this paf- 

ftge, that there could not be in Nineveh more than fe- 

vcn hundred thoufand fouls or thereabouts, the children 

commonly making but the filth part of the inlml»tbnts 

of a city. Nineveh then contained not many more 

people than Paris, although its conSpafs was infinitely 

- j^reater. Undoubtedly that city inctefed many vert^ 

^acious gardens ; a cuftom eftablifhed from the earlicft 

times, and which ftill continues in the eaftern cities *. ■ 

I {hall fay the fame thing of Babylon, and on a much 

ra ihiJ. ifln. 171J, p. [4, ToTpcA more eiaOIy J,lft*iT Tijiwrt loguci, 
- -iht fiirfj« of Paris i.}J4»g«J|. p«ij of a fqujre Imjim, Thiw tlw 

forf.-reotNineveh WIS more ihiolivtntiraelTTW g'»'" tl"n (h« of PnW. 
n C. ?. V. 5. 

o r:. 3. V. 4. Sm F*t!itr H«-.lot.;B aJ Plin. I. C fcfl, 16. not. (,j.) 
P C- 4- T. II. -i Atad-il«l«Unc«»,«in. tjii, M,j). n, «. 
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better foundation; for the ancients fpcak in reality of 
gardens, and even of arable lands being inclofed within 
its walls'. But othcrwifc they are by no means agreed 
upon the extent of that city. I thought the preference 
due to the meafurcs of Herodotus, whofc tcftimony is 
much fupcrior to that of all the other writers.. He had 
been at Babylon at a time when that city was not en- 
tirely fallen from its ancient fplendor; an advantage 
which Ctitarchus, Diodonis, Strabo, and the reft could 
not have had. According then to Herodotus, the com- 
pafs of Babylon was equal to that of Nineveh, that is to 
fay, 480'ftadia '. But Babylon was a perfeft fquare, 
and -confequently greater than Nineveh ". According 
to the proportion that i have already indicated, wc 
ought to eftimate the ground-plan of Babylon at more 
than fix fquare leagues of furface f. That city was 
therefore near eight tihics as big as Paris J. We can 
fay nothing of the number of the Inhabitants it con- 
tained; only I prefurae, that Babylon might be peopled 
in the feme proportion as Nineveh. 

Authors have greatly extolled the public works and 
edifices which once rendered Babylon one of the 
wonders of the world. We may reduce all thefe ob- 
jeAs to five principal heads : i . the height of its walls, 
2. the temple of Belus, 3. the hanging gardens, 4 the 
bridge built over the river Euphrates, and the quays 
which lined that river, 5. the lake and canals dug by 
' the hand of man to diftribute the waters of the Eu- 
phrates. * 
'■ All thefc wdrks fo marvellous in the judgment of an- 
riquity, appear to me to have been extremely exagge- 
eated by the authors who have fpofce of them. How 
can we conceive in rfcd, that the walls of Babylon 

' Diod. 1. 1. p. Ill; Q^CnrC.I. j. c. i. f L. i.D. 178. 

■ KoiwithdandiDg wh^C St»E>o Tays, I. id. p. lOTi. C. 
f In Uriflneft 6ttt I tt* fquwe kiguei. 
About 7^ ■ If we wcie to judge oF the gteatncfs add exlenc of Baby loo from 
• " fjft rdited by Ariftotle, what an idea (hould wc form of ii ? He fays, lh.it 
when the city was taken, there »is otie qiurler in it, whcte the newt had not 
yet arrWed three da^i after. De rep. I. 3. e, 3. t, 1. p. 346, 341. I Aa not 
conccite haw an aiUMr like Anftotle could rcrioall; relate fuck an abfordiiy. 

could 
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could hare been 318 feet bigh, and 81 in thickhc&, in 
a compafs of near teh leagues 'i 

I (hai! fay the laitie of that fquare building, known 
under the name ai-iht tempk ^ Bebis. It n^s compofed 
of eight towers {daccd one above another, dimmiihing 
ahvays as they went . up. Herodotus docs not tell iis 
what was the height of this monument ". Diodorus 
feys that it fiirpaffed all belief ". Strabo fixes it to one 
ftadium", a meafurc which anfwers nearly to fix hun- 
dred of our feet *. For in the time oftiiis geographer, 
the Aadia n^ere much more confiderable than in the 
firll ages ■}-. The entire mals of this building ought to 
baTC been anfwerable to its exccfliTC height; and this 
is alfo the idea that the ancients defigned to give us of 
it. "We may judge by the following faft. Xerxes had 
entirely demoliflied this temple. Alexander undertook 
to rebuild it. He defigned to begin by clearing the 
place, and removing the ruins. Ten thoufand work- 
men who were em^doycd two months in this work, 
were not, fay they, able to finifh it '. 

The tkhes inclofed in the temple of Belus were proi 
portioned to its immenfity. Without fpeaking of the 
tidiles and cenfers, the cups bjid other facred vafes, of 
malTy gold, there was a (latuc 40 feet high; which a* . 
lone weighed a thousand Babylonifti talents* In fiiortj 
according to the inventory that the ancients have given 
us of the riches contained in this temple, the total fum 
would amount to two hundred and twenty ihillionsand 
B half of French livreft. EKaggerations like thefe de* 
Aroy themjelves. 

As to the hanging gardetis, according to all appear* 
ance they never exifted. The filence of Herodotus on 
3 work fo (ingular and fo remarkable, determines me 

• Hcri>i. 1 1. B. i)B. Htiwdoloi on this octifion ccrald only Tprak from the 
■ccounl of the {nhihitantti When he nii at BabyloD, the walU wete mote than 
three fotutht dellroyed, iihetelli Hs himrdf, I. ). a. lis. 

u He only fayi thit it wu fourHadia in compart, 1. 1. n. iSi. 
» L. ». p. lij. 1 L. 16. p loji. 

• The toweii of the ebutch of Noire Dame are on^ 104 feel in Iwight. 
+ We cannot retjLon ihem iels than sj fathom i feet it inches. 

■ Slraho, I. i«. p. (Oil.; Arian. dc cxped. Alcii I. 7. p. ^Ho: 

Vol. III. , H te 
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to place in the rank of fables all that the other writer* 
have delivered upon this pretended wonder. Herodo- 
tus had carefully vifitcd Babylon. He enters into fuch 
details as prove that he has omitted none of the rari- 
ties of that city. Can we prcfume that he •would have 
pafled over in filence fuch a work as the hanging gar- 
dens? All the authors who have fpoke of it are of 
much later date than this great htllorian. None of 
them except Berofus • fpeaks on his own teftimony. 
It is always on the report of others. Diodorus had ex- 
tra^ed from Ctefias what he fays of thefe famous gar- 
dens. There is alfo great appearance, that Strabo had 
drawn from the fame fource. In a word, the manner 
in which Quintus Curtius expreffes himfelf, fufficiently 
fhews how much the exiftence of thefe gardens appear- 
ed tt> bim fufpicious. He judged they owed the grcatell 
part of it to the imagination of the Greeks '. 
■ Let us now fpeak of the bridge of Babylon, which 
the ancients have placed in the number of the molt 
marvellous works of the eaft. It was near one hundred 
fathoms in length, and almoft four in breadth''. Wc 
cannot deny but that a great deal of art and labour was 
neceflary to lay the foundations, which it could not be 
eafy to fettle in the bed of an extremely deep and ra- 
pid river, which alfo rolls along a prodigious quantity 
of mud, and whofe bottom is entirely fandy. They had 
therefore taken many precautions to fecure the piers of 

* We know that Bcrofiij never (luck M ciaggciatlng when he had a mlnil t* 
exalt the wonders of hii country. 

» Supir arct vulgalam GrtcsrumfahiRt mrraailim pcnJiUi harlifinl. 1. j. c. i. 
p. 314. There was probably at Babylon Tome hill Kncd with lerralTei, and a- 
dorned with trees. Thii kind of garden may have been enongh for a heated ima- 
gination ta ^ve birth to the deKriptioai which we read M this time in ecrtuD 

h Diod. 1. 1. p. 111. According to that author, the bridge of Babylon wai 
S ftadia in length and )a feet in breadth. Reducing thrSk dimenfioni to our 
mcafurei, this brid[;e may hive been 47 7 fathom 1 feet t inches long. This 
length, as we fee, is in no fort of proportion to the breadth. Befides, Diodorus 
fays, that the btidg; wai built in the narroweR p]«e of the F.nphrates. We 
team from Strabu,.!. 'S. p. 1073. A. that Bt Babylon this river wa^only nne 
ftadium in breadth, 1 have thuught fit in Confcqucnee to abandon the ten of 
Diodorus, and tx the length of the bridge at one Iladioiti. 

the 
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the bridge of Babykin. They were built of ftones joined 
and faflened together with cramps of iron, and their 
joints filled with melted lead ". The front of the piers, 
turned towards the.current of the Euphrates, was de- 
fended by buttreffes extremely advanced, which diml- 
nilhed the weight and force of the water, by cutting it 
at a great diltance ■•. Such was the bridge of Babylon. 

While we do juftice to the Ikill of the Babylonians, 
in conduflang thefe works, we cannot help remar^ng 
the bad talte, which, at all times, reigned in the works 
of the caftern nations. l"he bridge of Babylon fumifhes 
a ftriking inftance of it. This edifice was abfolutely 
without grace, or any air of Majcfty. The breadth of 
it was in no fort of proportiup to its length *. Tlic 
diftance between the faers was alfo very ill contrived. 
They were dillant from each other only eleven feet and 
a half*. Finally, this bridge was not arched f. Wc 
may judge of its effcft on the view. 

The Babylonians, however, were not the only peo- 
-ple who were ignorant of the art of turning an arch. 
This fecret, as far as I can find, was unknown to all the 
people of remote antiquity, who, generally fpeaking, 
do not appear to have been very fltilful in ftone-cutting. 

As for the quays which lined the Euphrates, we may 
believe that they were grand and magnificent ; but I 
ihall not eafily believe that they furpaffed thofe which 
wc have daily under our eyes. In this rcfpefl, I believe, 
Paris may difpute it for magnificence, and for the ex- 
tent of the work with all the cities of the univerfe. 

I fiiall fpeak more particularly in the following book 
of the canals, and of the lake, for the ' difcharge and 

< Herod. I. I. n. iSS. d plod. <bld. 

* Following th« rime reduction that tte have propofed, (tiii bridj^e wii pj 
ftthomi 1 f«t 1 1 incbei in IcDfth, ind 4 faihoni a fe« T inchet in bTcath. The 
Irngih of the Podc Ro^al 11 aolr a faihomi ; yet in breadth it S f^omi 4 
fcett- 

< Diod. I. I. p. f ai. f Herod. 1. i. n. i8tf. ; Died, hit ,-ifaw, 

t TiKiiunlifWffimlilttr inVjf fj^mj ftttftmn vihatf 10 vhirf, and Hi 
iruilb viltia Ibt hillenims A*f't!, 

il 3 pafTag^j 
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paffagc of the waters of the Euphrates. We fiiall fee 
there whether there is not a good deal of abatement to 
be made in the account of the ancients, when they mdtc 
the circumference of the lake of Babylon amount to 
I zoo fquare fladia ' ; that is to fay, to more than iifty 
leagues *, and the depth of it to about 120 feet"; ad- 
ding, that this lake was lined ,with ftones throughout '. 

1 do notj however, pretend by thefe reileftions to ex; 
tenuate ahogether the grandeur and magnificence of 
Nineveh and of Babylon. I only think we Ihould make 
a confiderable allowance fqr exaggeration, in what the 
ancients have delivered to us concerning them. 1 think, 
moreover, that the Aflyrians and Babylonians had no 
idea of what we call thejirders of archite3ure. 1 judge 
fo from the little taftp which the Afiatics in alt ages dif- 
povered in their buildings f . I believe then that the 
monuments which formerly rendered Nineveh and Ba- 
bylon fo famous, were more remarkable for their fi»- 
gularity, and for the profufion of ornament, than by 
the fymmelry and grace of their eonftruftion. "Iliat 
elegance, and thofc beautiful proportions which charm 
and allure us in the Grecian architecture, were, and (li)l 
are, unknown in the Indies, in China, in Pcriia, and, 
generally fpeaking, in all the eaft. 

We can fpeak but very imperfcftly of the taftc of the 
Aflyrians and Babylonians in fculpture ; only we fee 
that this art muft have been very much pradifrd among 
thefe people. The fcripture fpeaks of a golden ftatue 
fixty cubits in height, and fix in breadth, fet up by the 
orders of Nebuchadnezzar *, without reckoning many 
other reprefentations of divinities and princes which fil- 

E McgadhGD. apud. EuAb. prep. evan^. 1. p. c. 4i.p. 4JT- C; Dioi, 1. %, 
^' '"■ 

l> Metaflhcn. Iocs c:l. Thde ito ftet in>I<e It4 feet 7 inchei, P>ri> tntafart. 
Diod. ho lit. m^ikcE the lake of Babylon only }S f«' in depth. It u AiU ■ 
grtu dt^l. 

\ Herod, t. 1. If. '"S- Diod. 1. 1, p. Ill C^y, (hit it wa> lined «it(i a wall 
of bricks cemewed "ith biiuiren. 
' f FcoDi ihii prupnliiica »c mull except ihe Gtcelts of ^fia Minor, 

''""''■'■'■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ kd 
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Jed the temples and palaces of Babylon". It is certain then, 
that the Babylonians worked much in fculptuve ; but is 
It certain alfo, that talle and corrednefs diftinguilhed 
the works of their artifts? This may very reafonably be 
doubted. In cffeft, we do not fee that the Afiatio 
ever knew how to defign with tafte and preclfjpn. I 
judge fo, not only by the modern produGions « thefc 
nations, but even by fuch of their monuments as have 
efcaped the injuries of time. The figures which we fee 
on all that remains of the has reliefs of the ancient 
orientals, are clumly and incorred, without attitude, 
grace, or variety of expreflion. We (hall conceive ftill 
a worfe opinion of the artifts of Babylon, if we admit 
that the ruins, now known under the name of tha ruint 
^ PerfepoHs, are the remains of a palace built by the firlt 
iovereigns of Perfia. The ilatues and bas reliefs which 
arc yet to be fcen there, are alTurediy of. the worfl: tafte 
and the meancft execution"; yet it appears that thefe 
works, as indifferent as they arc, would have been a- 
bovc the hands of the ancient fculptors of Babylon. I 
fay it on the authority of Diodorus, who tells us, that 
the palaces of Perfepolis and Sufa were built by artifts 
whom Cambyfes tranfported out of Egypt into Perfia, 
lifter he had fubjefted that en\pire '. Ncverihelcfe, 
when Cambyfes made himfell mailer of Egypt, he was 
already fo of Babylon, and confequently had it eafily in 
his power to have taken thence whatever workmen he 
fhould have believed capableof executing themzgnificeiK 
works he had refolved to ereft- If this prince then 
thought it neceffary to tranfport Egyptian artifts intp 
Perfia, I think we may fairly Cfwiijlude that he cfteemed 
thofe of Babylon incapable of f^^lfil^^g the grand and 
magnificent projects he had conceived. For what other 
motive could have engaged him to fuch a ftep? With 
equal talents their being at hand fhould have determin- 
ed Cambyfes to prefer the Babylonian workmen. In the 
following article, I fiiall again have occafion to return 

1 Dan. c. I. V. 4. i DioJ. 1. »■ p. m. tij. 

m S« Chardtn, t- i- p. "40. ifcc ; L: Bruyn, 1. 1. p. i8j, 
■ L. I. p. li, *S6- 
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to the manner and charader of thcfe people in works 
of tafte and genius 

Let us otherwife do juftice to the Babylonians oil 
their proficiency in many branches of the arts which they 
appear to have very well underftood. In the number 
of thcfe I Ihal! place, for example, the foundery of me- 
■ talS. The great quantity of ftatues of gold, filver,' and 
bronze, which decorated the temples of Babylon ", prove 
it fufficiently. I might alfo enlarge upon the (kill of 
the Babylonians in the manufadures of the loom, and 
particularly in works of embroidery j but I refcrve thefe 
details for the article in which I fhall treat of the man- 
ners and cufloms of thefe people. What I fhall there 
have occafion to fay of their luxury and magnificence, 
will not permit us to doubt of that degree of perfeftion 
to which the Babylonians had carried a great part of 
the arts in the brilliant ages of. their monarchy. 

1 ftiould have fpoken of the temple of Solomon, and 
of all the equally curious and magnificent works which 
we know to have been executed by the orders of this 
prince. But the hiftory and the mcsiaments of the 
Jewifli nation do not enter into the plan which I have 
propofcd. I have never treated of them otherwife than 
incidentally, and when it was neceflary to have recourfc 
to them to clear up and afcertain the ftate of the arts in 
Afia and Egypt, in the ages which formed the objeft of 
the firft and lecond parts of this work. The epocha 
which we are now going through, difpcnfes with our 
borrowing any thing from the hiftory of the choien 
people. We Ihall find enough of refources in profime 
writers to eftablifli the fafts of which I am tp give an 
account in this thiid part. 



t Du, c. J. V. 4-i Herod, L i. n. tit. ; DIo4- >■ >• P- > 
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CHAP. JI. 

Of the Egyptians. 

I Have faid, that, according to all appearances, we 
ought to abate a great deal of the idea which the an- 
cients have dcfigned to give us of the monuments con- 
ftrufted by the Affyrians and Babylonians. Wc have 
the better authority for this, as nothing remains at this 
time capableof juftifying the marvels that antiquity pub- 
lifhed of Nineveh and Babylon. Thus we arcnot obliged 
to admit relations often repugnant to reafon. We ought 
not to pafs abfolutely the fame judment of the faSs 
which ancient authors have tranfmitted to us upon the 
monuments of the Egyptians. I fiiall obferve at firft 
fight, that the writers of antiquity do not appear to have 
gWen into the fame exaggerations upon the Egyptian 
edifices as upon thofe of Afia. Befides, the obelifks and 
pyramids fubfift to this day, without fpeaking of an in- 
finity of other monuments, whofe ruins alone may ena- 
ble us to judge of the grandeur and magnificence which 
reigned in the enterprifes of the Egyptians. What we 
have. under our eyes, confirms almoft all that ancient 
authors have been able to fay upon this fubjed. Thus 
we are able to determine what credit is due to their 
tcftimony, and to judge of the fafts they lay before us. 
I have fpoke, in the fecond part of this work, of the 
city of Thebes, of the obelifks, and of all the other mo- 
jiuments .whofe conrtrudion I thought belonged to the 
ages which then employed us. As for the pyramids, 
the writers of antiquity agree neither on the time nor 
the authors of thefe fingular works. They are com- 
monly placed in the number of the moft ancient monu- 
ments of Egypt. Ncverthelefs, I believe this may be 
doubted. Homer, who makes frequent mention of 
Egypt, who relates many fmgularitics of this country, 
who fj^aks of Thebes and of its hundred gates, fays 

nothing 
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nothing of the pyramids- Tliis filencc leads me to be- 
heve, that thefe cjctraordipary monuments did not exift, 
or at leaft were but juft fmifhed in his time. I prefumc, 
in confequence, that they could have been erected only 
in the ages which employ us at prefent, perhaps half a 
century before or after Homer •. 

I think it unneceffary to dwell upon a long defcrip- 
tion of the pyramids. We know that the largeft of 
the three which are fome leagues dillant from Cairo, 
forms a fquare each fide of whofe bale is 660 feet. Its 
circumference of confequence is 1640 feet. It has near 
500 feet of perpendicular height. Its fummit is ter- 
minated by a platform, each fide of which may be 1 6 
or 17 feet. The folid contents of the pyramid is 
313,590 cubic fathoinsp. ITiis amazing mats is com- 
posed of ftones of an extraordinary fize. There are 
many of them 30 feet long, by 4 in height, and 3 in 
breadth '. 

Herodotus relates, that a hundred thoufand work- 
men were employed at the fame time in the conftrudion 
of this pyramid '. They were relieved by an equal 
number every three months. Ten whole years were 
employed in hewing and conveying the ftonesf. Twenty 

" Ii appear! pretty certain that thts pnet iivtd fomethirg imwe thin floo ycin 
before J. C. The date I alFiya the pyramid!, agreei pcrfeElty wkh lliit giKa 
theiD by Diadoras. I. i. p. 71. 
, P Reg. Tcient. icad. hift. aiiTore J. B. Dabamel, p. 418.1 Siranj. mem. dcs 
niiC du Levam, t, ;. p. 170, iir. 

1 Herod, 1.1. n. m.; PLuro d'dla Valle, lei. 11. t/ i. p. 114, an. ; Mailki, 
defnipt. de I'Egypie, p. 114, 130, iji, iSj. 

' L. I. n. ia4.i Died. I. I. p. 7]. anit Plin. I. ]d. fefl. 17. Ay, three huodled 
and liitr ihoufand. 

t Herod. 1. i. n. ti4. ! Hied. 1. i. p. 71. ; Plin. I. ]«. fefl. t-). p. 7)8. by, 
thai IJK (lonet cmpUved in building the pyramid were brought troHi .Ethiopia, 
.and f[L<ni Arihid. Thtt Ua does not appear 10 me to be well eftabfiniett. In 
the EtH plan, it ■■ not likely thai the kingt of Egypt, having eicdlcnt materials 
U hind, Ibuuld biTC unnecclTnily expended iminenle fumi to briag them from 
aTar. Ap\a, the (lonet of the pyramid have too near a reremblanec (o thole 
which are found in ihe neigh Vomhood, for u( to inugine (hat ihey were not 
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more were neceffary to finilh this enormous edifice ', 
vhich contained in its in5de giillertes, chambers, and a 
well. An infcription tells us how much it had coll for 
leeks, garlic, onions, and fuch like vegetables fumiflied 
to the workman. This fum, fay they, amounted to 
fixteen hundred talents of filver ", that is to fay, to near 
fevcn millions of French money. This objcft was cer- 
tainly the principal article of the expence. I do not think 
that the furplus can have been confiderable, or I would 
rather fay that the ftwd of the workmen was all the ex- 
pence of building the pyramids. In effe^, I think I . 
have good authority for maintaining, that ail the an- 
' cient monuments of Egypt -were built by arbitrary talks'. 
The monarchs therefore who undertook the pyramids, 
Were at no Other expence than that of feeding the work- 
men employed in thcfe immenfe labours. 

I have faid that the great pyramid was built almoft 
throughout of ftones of an enormous fize. Our modern 
authors have reafoned much and formed many conjec- 
tures, to ejcplain by what means the Egyptians could 
raife fuch enormous maffes to the height we fee them. 
Thefe doubts have probably been occafioned by fomc 
writers of antiquity, who fpeak of that operation but in 
a very vague and uncertain manner. Diodorus fays, 
that mcy accomplilhed the building of the pyramids by 
means of terraffes difpofed in an inclined plane ^ He 
adds to this relation fuch circumflances as cannot fail 
to render it very fufpicious to whafoever will refled up- 
on it. What we read in Pliny is fubjeA to the fame 
cenfure. This author leems to have copied Diodorus, 
not omitting, however, to dilfufe his ufual obfcurity on 
what he borrows from the Greek hiltorian '. Never- 
thelets it was very eafyi by confulting Herodotus, to 
form a very fimple and a very juft idea of the manner 
in which the pyramids were conftrufted. 
According to this great hiftorian, the pyrandds were 

( Hciod. Diod. Plifl. bell. cit. 

■ Hcnxt. 1. 1, n. »;.; Dioit. 1. i-p. ;]>; Plin. I. ja.Te&, it. p. tjS. 
» See Arift.derep.l. j.c, ii.t. I.P40J- £■ i Diai.L t.^ ij,Sci4r 
r L. t, p. J). « SecL iSifcQ. IT. 
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formed by tiift'infl courfes of ftqncs, which oouifes fue- 
ceffively diminiilied in fizc, as the proportions qf the 
edifices required it. Every courfe was i'o much within 
that immedistely below it, as tr> nuke each front of the 
pyramid form a fort pf ftair The relations of raoderq 
travellers agrpc perfectly with this. It is even yet- eafy 
at-prefcnt to count the number fif courfes which form 
the great pyramid*. This faft being admitted, we fee 
that only time and patience were n^ ccff^ry to fmIc the 
heavieft ftones to any height whateter. A yery fimpic 
machm<> and according to H^ rodotus very eafy to ma^ 
nage, placed upon (he firft courfc, feryed to rail't: the 
Jtone$ deftip.ed for the contlruftion of the fecpnd. ■ The 
jecond being finiflied, another machine qf the fiime I 
have been fpeaking of was fixed upon it, and fo oti for 
the reft.'-; one or more of the machines being a ways 
left upon ^ach of the cpurfes abeady laid, to fervi : liic- 
ceflively for raifmg the ftones from ftep to ftep * By 
repeating this operation as often as was neccfliry ta forni 
tiie height of the pyramid, they accompHfhed the i lifing 
the ftones with cafe to it(i iitmpft fuinmit. Sue i, by 
the rejwrt of HerodotuSj was the manner that the body 
pf this monftrous edifice was conftrudted. 

The fame author teaches us alfo the way th^ feU 
upon- for the exterior covering of the pyramid; fiJr it i% 
certain that they had all originally an outward coat^ whe- 
ther of fqtiare flags of marble, or of bricks, or qf fmall 
itoncs, in fuch a manner that they prcfetited to the eye 
only a (jcrfe^ly even flope, fuch as we fee at pre fent in 
inoft oi' thei'e buildings % It is true, that at this time 
the great pyramid prefcnts us on each of its fides only 

' See Gie«r« pTrimii1(i|rapli. p.'ii; Thereiiot, t. i. p. 411, 413, i ¥«i. 
fl.b. rcN[. d« I'EgVite, p. 140,; V. Lucas, voyage du levant, t i. p. 4i. 

*. Kerodotti! gives Dt alike to undcrftand, tTi»t, (he fame ma^li inf. Tetrad f^ 
(he whole building, and iliat tiic (panajemci\t of it cnrififtcd in tranrpariinj; tliaf 
(Bsrliinc njmn alt (he rODrlef of \he p^-ramid fncreffivcly. Bill 1 hare ihoutsht 
pt'ipcr to prefer the operntiou tlml I have indicated. Ii it butti more ttaluial itti 
of quicker difpatch, 

c Gnavei, f-jT^nu p. lo, 11. ; Tbewniot, 1. 1. p. 411. ; F. Local, t t. p. 4«. 
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k kind of ftair ; bat it Is cafy to convince ourfelves, tliat 
this cnonnous mafs was originally overcafl; with mar- 
ble, which has difappeared through the injuries of time, 
rii- father by the avidity of tlie Arabs '. Herodotus tells 
iis then what good fcnfe alone woui^ have diftatcd; 
thai is to fay, that they began the coating of the pyra- 
mids from the fummit* 

Uilder many of thefe edifices th^y had contrived fub- 
terraneous paffages which it is now impoffible to pene- 
trate The ancients have left us no particular defcrip- 
tion of them. A well which Pliny mentions f , and 
which we ftili fee in our days < in the Infide of the great 
pyramid, ierved probably for an entrance into theTe 
fubterraneous places Herodotus fays, that they had 
brought thith.-r the waters of the Nile by an a^ueduft 
dug under the earth, and direfted in fuch a manner, 
that the pyramid fornied a fort of iftand ". Pliny gives 
us to underftand the fame thing i. Thefc fubterraneous 
works, fuppofing there is no exaggeration in the rela- 
tion of the authors juft quoted, were at leaft as conti- 
derable as the pyramids themfelves. We niuft grant 
this, if we confider, that thefe edifices are near two 
leagues diftant from the Nile, and are built upon a hill 
above an hundred feet higher than the level of that ri- 
ver^. We know, that all the pyramids, except the 
great one, are clofed and inaccelTlble. Coniinon opinion 
will now have it, that it has been opert only fihce the 
conqueft of Egypt by the Mahometans. It is certain 
neverthelcfs, that it was fo in the titne of Strabo, What 
he fays of the infide of that building, and of the totnh 
which is found there ', is abfolutely conformable to all 
the modem relations. Plutarch fpeahs alfo of the e- 
choes produced there by the voice"; a circumHancd 

•1 Mdlbt, dcrcript. de lEirrpte, p. 114, >iT. laS. afj-! Sicard, mem. Stt 
■d1iIIo.1i do LeviDt, t. i, p. i8t.; Mem; dc Tccv. AoGi i;ij, p. 4111. 

e L. i.D. III. f L- 3«- TcO. 17. 

I ThevenoE, p. 419, 411.) Mailln, p. 14^. Grcavel, pyrud. p. 14. j TU' 
CA. p. t4t. Tliii well u only foity feel r(ee|) at (he ucmslt. 

* L, 1, Q. 114. 1 1,. j6. fta. 17. • 

K Greavet, pyram. p. Ji Mull. t. p. no. 1 L. lO. p. iiSi, 

a T. a. p. J.OJ. A. 
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related equally by our travellers ". It is pretty fingular, 
however, that all the other authors of antiquity mould 
have been lilent upon this article^ and that, in general, 
tlieV flipuld have left us no minute defcription of the 
different conduit, the feveral galleries and the cham- 
bers which we mfeet with in the Infide of the great py- 
ramid, no more than of the tomb placed in,th£ higheft 
apartment. 

Scarce any of thofe who in our days have had occa- 
fion to fpeak of the pyramids, have failed to clofe the 
defcription with fome ftrokes of a trite and trivial mo- 
rality upon the motives and objeft of thofe fuigular 
ihonumentfr. I fhall not take up time with refuting 
thefe vain declamations, repeated from one to anotlier, 
and dictated by ijjnorance and want of judgment. A 
little more knowledge of thCmanner of thinking of the 
ancient Egyptians, witli fom« critical examination,, 
would have fpared us all thefe fervile repetitions of our 
modem writers, confined almoft always in one and the 
jame circle of ideas. Let us endeavour to leave it, and 
explain the reafons which may have determined the fo- 
vereigns of Egypt to raifc edifices fo fingular as the py- 
ramids are in alt refpe^ts. 

The Egyptians were perfuaded, that death did pot 
feparate the foul from the body, but that it remained 
attached to it as long as it could continue entire '• It is 
Irom this idea, that thefe people took fo many precau- 
tions to i»cferve their carcafes from corruption, and to 
fecure them from all accidents which might occafioa 
their deftrudion. Hence the cares they gave thcm- 
fclvcs and the expences they underwent to embalm the 
dead, and depofite them in places covered from all ih- 
- fult. The principal attention of the Egyptians was turn- 
ed to this objefl:. Thus they regarded their palaces 
and houfes as inns for but a transient abode, giving, by 
Vay of diftinftion, the name of eternal habitations ti} ■ 
the tombs ''. 

n GrcaTd, pynm. e. if.; F. Lucii, vor'gc dn £.cm», 1 1. p. 4j. 

■> Serv. id. /^ci'd. 1. )■ V. 61. P DioH. I. i. p. ifo, tfi. 

We reid in Herodotur, that Cimbyrn King of PerGi niH hiving been lUe tn 
Vent hii rage up«ti Aoialis, the Uft of llic fcrcrdeni of ESTP'i ca<ii>iiin<led the 
deid body of thii. prince to be- untamhol lad, u the heigbt of ill ueitment, h* 
cnAd it ta be buriit, Hemd. 1> ). a, ic 
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The fituatlon of Egypt, espofed every year to the 
inundations of the Nile, obliged the Egyptians to take 
all forts of precautions to prevent the quick deftruftion 
of their fepulchrcs. It was for this reafon, that they 
placed them on rocky fituations fufficiently elevated to 
be fecure from the overflowings of the river. There 
they dug caverns in which the mummies were depo- 
fited. They afterwards employed all forts of means to 
keep the knowledge of them a fccret. The entrance* 
of thefe tombs, made in the form of a fquare well, were 
fo artfully covered, that they cannot at this day be dif- 
covered without great fearch and much attention '. 

Thefe fafts. being eltablifhed, and they are very cer- 
tain, the conftruftion of the pyramids becomes very 
eafy and natural. The Intention of the fovercigns who 
built them, was to employ all the means which human 
art could fumiJh to fecure their dead bodies againll all 
events, and In fome fort to affure them of an eternal 
duration. In this view, they contrived to place them 
m edifices whofe folidity fhould be proof againfi; time 
and other injuries. The Egyptian architefts chofe for 
that effeft the pyramidal form, better adapted by its 
_ ftrufture than any other, to brave the injuries of time. 
In confcquence of the fame principles, the foundations 
of thefe edifices were laid on rocks '. Yet not fatlsfied 
with all thefe precautions, the kings of Egypt drained 
every fource of genius and induftry to hide and dtfguife 
the place where their dead bodies were depofited •- 
This projeft is abfolutely vifible in the conftruftion of 
the infide of the great pyramid '. 

Let us join to thefe motives, the maxims of a bar- 
barous and inhuman policy, which may alfo have con- 
tributed totheconftruftion of thefe prodigious edifices, fo 
common in ancient Egypt. We know what was formerly 
the fertility of that coimtry, and the littletime and care it 



1 PietlDMUVille, Ictt. ii.t. t.p.iji.i Mjillet, p. n«, iB». 
' Ptin, I. jfi. fcfi. i«. p.7j7.; Maillct dcrcripi. dcl'Egypte, p. %if,%\e.; 
Grcfivet, pynmidograph. p. 7,11, ij. apai. Tbevjnot, t. i.- 
* SecHcrcHl. I. ). n.i<.; Diixl. I. i. p. «7' 
f ricmi ddli Tiille, kct, II. p. i>f jMuUcc, p. *iTt ^c. 
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coft to cultivate the grounds. That innumerable mul- 
titude of inhabitants which then peopled E0pt, enjoy- 
ed great abundance and much leifure. It is pretended, 
that under the reigns of feverai monarchs there had' 
been many commotions and troubles occafioned by that 
idle and eafy lift'. In order to prevent all tadions and 
cabals, forae fovercigns thought piopei* to find full oc- 
cupation for their fubjefts even in time of peace. In 
that view, they contrived the building of the pyramids j 
ail enterprile which muft neceffarily occupy, and that 
for a long time, many thoufands ot men. ITiis politi* 
cal reafon has not efcaped Ariftotle ". It was even pt'f- 
(eived by Pliny, who however neglefled it to indulge 
his ^fual fondnefs for vain and frivolous declamations '. 
I think then, that a double motive may be difcovered 
in the conftruftion of the pyramids: one dlflated by 
carefor the future, and the other by policy; but as much 
as the firft of thcfe motives may appear excufable, fo 
much ought the other to appear odious and detellable. 
So we read in hifi^ory, that the memory of the fovercigns 
who had enterprifed thefe immcnfe buildings was held 
in execration. ITiey became even irt their lifetime, the 
objefts of public hatred and dcteftarion ; and thefe mo- 
narchs were fo terrified with the complaints and mur- 
murs which they faw^arifeagainftthem, that they could 
not enjoy the fruit of their enterprifcs. They durftnot 
caufe thcmfclves to be interred in the pyramids ercfted 
by their orders : apprehenfive left the enraged people 
-fliould drag thence their carcafes, and deprive them of 
fepulture, thefe wretched fovercigns were forced to re- 
commend to their Iriends the care of depofiting their 

• DIod. L I. p. leo.; Pliit. 1 1. p. jSb. a. 

« Derep. I 5. c. II. t. 1, p. 40T. E. * L. iS. ftfl. t«. 

Tlicfe arc ihc icims in which he ciprtllct himfctf, fjicakirig of tbe pjiramiilt ; 
JItpm ftcimit oliaja -ttfiaba tjitnlafit, iiaffe Cum fsdtnii ta$ tanf" a fltribii§ 
traialUT, nt pttuaiam fiKce£mbas, eut tnaihs inJiitaaAbai prtbtrtnt. am tit fitii 
tjil ttia/t. Thefe firll wordi, TtgmH fecunU Ullefa atjialtf DJlcataik, have fcmd 
for I tilt to atl our modern writers. Ilut thought has appeared to then lb fins 
M>d f* juft, that they have emulimllf commented and piranhnfct it, perpettullr 
and iHTilely' copying each other, H is their cHRam, in timo!: all thai conornt 
rcmMe aiiti(|aity< 
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bodies in unltnown and fecret places^. Juft punifli' 
ipent of thefe exorbitant talks with which they had 
oppreffed their i'labjeds, and of the unheard-of labours 
they had e%aftcd. Their vdry name has pcrifhed. Tha 
pbhvion to which they wf re condemned *, is witliout 
doubt the caqfe of our uncertainty at this day of the 
tiqies and authors of theGp famous monuments. 

After the pyramids, we may place, upon the credit 
pf apcient authors, the labyrinth of Egypt in the rank 
pi the qiOft confiderable and fingular works which have 
pver been imagined There reigns a great diverfity of 
ppiniong among the ancients upon the time to whicii 
that fo boafted edifice ought to be referred. I Ihall 
follow the opinion of Herodotus, who appears to me to 
deferve the pfefereiice, as well for his antiquity, as by 
the exaftncfs of bis refearches during tug abode ia 
Egypt He places the eonftruftion of the labyrinth 
under the tvyclve kings who reigned at the fame time 
for fifteen years*. That event happened about 600 
years before J C, Pomp. Mela differs alfo very little 
firora the relation of Herodotus "• It is thai afeer thefe 
two authors, that \ am going to trace a fiwcin^ idea of 
(he labyrinth of Egypt. 

This edifice, ^^icording to Herodotus, who had vifited 
it very exaftiy, furpafled every thing that this great 
lliflorian could have conceived either of hinjfelf or froui 
Others. Under one and the fame circuit of walls they 
had inclofed 3Q0Q halls, twelve of which were of a 
particular form and beauty ''. All thefe apartments 
communicated with each other, but \>y lb many turns 
and windings, that without a good guide it was impoP 
(ible to avoid ^vandcripg i. Thefe 300 halls or cham> 



This mthivailributes the conItr|i<lion of the labyrinth lo PfkmiDciichut, the 
h(i ot theft ti«lve kings. The iilencc of Hnmer an the Ikljyriiuh <-i Egypt 
tavti tanha to con£rin my opinion, iitA proves, ihat (he conftrodtion of this 
nionmne.iit was poft<(^ir to thai great poet. 

P. Mela fays twelve palaeei, a term wliiih expreflei the creatneli and magni- 
ficenet a( the twelve halls of Hcrodotiis. 

J P. MeU/KCCiM/.^ Sttafao, I. (;,p. 116J,; PUb. L jS, f;vl. iB. p. JJ9. 
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bcrs were moreover diftrlbuted in fuch- a manner, that 
there wefe as many below ground as above. Herodo- 
tus afliires us, that he vifitcd all the apartments above 
ground; but for thofe that were fubterraneous, they 
Would not permit him to enter them from motives of 
fuperftition '. The whole building of the labyrinth, 
walls, and ceiling, were of white marble, and displayed 
a great profufion of fculpture ^. Each of the twelve 
halls or galleries 1 have mentioned, were fupportcd on 
columns of the fame marble *. In fine, the labyrinth 
ended with a pyramid forty fathom high. Figures of 
animals were engraved on it larger than the life ■■. There 
are now no remains of this fo fingular and fo magnifi- 
cent monument i, 

I think I have delivered every thing of confequcnce 
tranfmitted to us by the ancients on the Egyptian mo- 
numents, and that, following the relation of modern tra- 
vellers, I have given a fufficient idea of what now re- 
mains of them ". Let us now allow ourfclves fome re- 
fleftions upon all thefe works. Let us examine the 
genius and tafte which charafterifed the enterprifes of 
the Egyptians. 

Wc cannot deny but that fome ideas of grandeur 
entered into the projects of thcfe people. They aimed, 
if the expreflion may be allowed, to render their works 
immortal: this certainly is the end they appear to have 
propofed. They forgot nothing which they imagined 
could contribute to enable their monuments to brave 
the injuries of time. The Egyptians fought but all the 
arts which human pcwtfr could furnifli to give (lability 
to their edifices. They are as folidas immenfe; and in 
all appearance no wood entered into their conftruftionj 
at leait, none is to be feen in what remains at this day 
of the Egyptian monuments cither entire or in ruins '. 
They are even compofed, for the moft part, of aftonifli- 
ing blocks of ftone, marble, or granite; and certainly 

' L. I. n. 14S. ' f Herod. Ibid. f Ibid. k im. 

I See voyage into Egypt by Granger, p. IJO, IJl, iij. 

' Voyage into Egrpl hy Granger, p. IJl, IIJ. ; Piul Lucas, thifd royage, 
t. 3. p. »8«. 
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thefe ptople poffeffcd an art of removing the irtoft enor- 
mous niaffes with peculiar facility. This juftice would 
be difficult to refufe them, when we confider the quan- 
. tity of obeliiks, coloffufes, fpircs, and ftones of prodi- 
gious bulk, which they raifcd to furprifing heights *. 

■Such then, in general, is the charaftcr and reigning 
lafte of the monuments, of Egypt . Huge and amazing 
piles indeed they arc, and which we cannot fee Without 
a certain awe j but in vain do we look for grace, ele- 
gance, or fymmetry. When we examine what may 
yet be found of the temples, palaces, and other edifices 
raifed by the ancient Egypytians, the whole convinces 
us, that thefe people had no rules of proportion, no fix^ 
cd and fettled plan for their buildings. They worked, 
fo tp Ipeak, at random, and in a maimer abfolutely 
Vague and deftitu'te of principles. 

ITie Egyptians, folely occupied frith heaping mafles 
Upon mailes, and raifmg flones, upon {tones, knew no- 
thing of the refoiirces furniflied by the arts of elegance. 
They fought not to pleafe, but to aftonilh the eye'of 
the fpeSator. Hence they were for ever igtiorant of 
beautiful proportion or advantageous difpofition. Their 
buildings are flovenly and difagreeable In the grofs, and 
ftill worfe in the detail. The Egyptian architefts were 
abfolutely ignorant of the art of decorating an edifice. 
They had no idea of a juft and fuitable union of fculp- 
ture and architedure, nor knew they how to diftrlbute 
and place ornaments with propriety. Tliey fcattered 
them every where with profufion, and a falfe and child- 
ilh glitter is the refult of the whole. Ignorance and 
barbarity are vifible in the whole economy of their edi- 
fices, even the mofl: fuperb. Columns, capitalsj in a 
lafte the pooreft, moft fordid and (hocking. Entabla- 
tures of ftupifying clumfmefs, ornaments of an cxecu- 

* Ncvtrthelcfi we mud agfn, (t>it in tbil rtrptCt the Pcrnviatis fuq>aned ihe 
tgyptiini. In the cobI'd^d of their edifices they mtde Ule of (looet of i flill 
mors alloallhing bulk than ihoreuhkli fofm ih; pyr^iniiU and othEr monumenU ' 
of Egypt. Yet Ihe Peruvunt had no kaowleJgt of mEchanics properly fo e«l- . 
led. Allthcy did wiiby main llrengthand dint of numbers, »nd by meaiit nf 
terrjITes dirpofcd in the manner of inclined p1ai>cs. AeoR:!, hill. nat. des Ind. 
Oedd. 1. 6. C. 14. ; Hit), des Inc3<, t. i. p- So, 61, 1^4, 16s, i«S.; Mem. de 
'JM*. F(b(iiat7 i)jc,p. iffj.; BougUer, voyage au Petou, p> lOi. 
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tion and defign infupportably ridiculous. Truth incef- " 
fently tortured through the whole '. Thefe people, in , 
fine, were entirely ignorant of the art of varying of ' 
figures. A monotony and uniformity as tirefome as 
Ihockingi reigns through all their compofitions. No ■ 
proportion, moreover, no defign, no meaning in the ex- 1 
ecution, all is equally fpiritlefs and barbarous. • 

This eftimatc of the Egyptian architefture is befidet • 
perfeftly conformable to the judgment pafled upon it by 
Strabo. This famous geographer, who had travelled ) 
through Egypt, alTurcs u&, that the edifices raifed by ' 
the ancient inhabitants of that country difplayed neitlier 
defign, nor genius, nor elegance"!. So we fee, that 
their manner of building was followed neither by the ! 
Greeks, nor by the Romans. The Egyptian taffi in . 
architefturc has vifibly no manner of relation with that . 
tranfmitted to us by Greece and Italy ■, which alone ' 
however deferves to be followed cither for elegance, or 
even for folidity |. ; 

Lfet us add, that the Egyptians appear to have been 
entirely ignorant of the art of throwing an arch.' We ■ 
find no appearance, no indication of it in what now re- ^ 
mains of their ancient buildings. We do not even find 
that they knew the art of cutting arch-wife the blocks ; 
of ftone which form the heads of their doors. They are • 
all uniformly terminated by a lintel abfolutely ftraight J 
and even «. It is the fame thing with their roofs. I ' 
have faid above, that, according to all appearance, thc« 
Egyptians admitted no wood in the conilruftion of their ' 
buildings of confcquence, fuch as temples, palaces, &c. ! 
Lafge ftones refting at each end upon the wails of the ; 

* See Paul Lucst, third voyage, t. 3. p. 33.; Pococke, delir^ic. of the Le- 
tant, t. I. ; Nordoi'i ttavch inCo Egypt aad NubU, t. i. 

in L. IT' P' "i9- B- See atfa ihe ichtion of Sayd, in tbe colleftlan of Tttt- 
Tinot, t. i.p, 4. 

Athen. I. s- c. p. p. xp6.; P. Lucas, third voyage, I. 3. p, ij, jp, t^| 
Eicard, mem. dci mifl". du Levant, 1. 1. p_ X09. 

t We any judge of ttie ^ilidity which the Creeks and Romans knew bow to 
jQve [heir biiililingi, by feeing afler how many ages maoy edifices of Crttce and 
Rome {lill brjve the injuries of time. 

■ See Pococke, voyage to the Levant, t. >, ; Norden, ttaYcb into Egypt and 
NabU, 1. 1. ; and the o^et autbon before cited. 
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halls fcrved for beams, and compofed the roofs ''. But 
as in any confidcrablc reach thefe ftones might have 
given way, the Egyptians fupported them by columns. 
And this we fee \vas praftifcd in sdl the grand edificos 
defcribed by modern travellers'. Often even a fingle 
ftone formed the roof of a hall'. As to the reft, we 
are not to believe that the ~de(ire of rendering their edi- . 
ficts more durable and folid, was the only reafon which 
led the Egyptians to build them without wood- The 
nature of the climate they inhabited, undoubtedly con- 
tributed a great deal to it. Egypt produced no wood 
for building. Scarce do we find any for feweH. 

We ftiall not conceiTc a better idea of the progrefs of 
the Egytians in the arts of taftc and elegance, if we caft 
our eyes upon. what yet remains of their ancient fculp- 
tures. Their llatues and engravings difplay neither ge- 
nius, nor talents, nor juftncfs. They are equally awk- 
ward and incorre^. The figures in general are poor 
and flat, all of a fize, without regard to perfpeflive, 
lelfcning, ftifF, without elegance or ingenuity, without 
ftudy in the choice <rf the fubjed, without aftion deli- 
cacy, or any fort of expreflion. The "Egyptians, in a 
word, knew neither how tO' defign fimple figures nor to 
group their compofitions. No meaning neither, nor 
variety in thofe hideous affemblages prefented in their 
engravings ". Let us- remark alfo, that their figures are 
always drawn in profile, and never in full or a fourth 
inclined. In effeft, bodies feen under thefe afpefts re- 
quire too much addrefs, and flLilfulnel's efpecially, to 
nave been fuccefsftilty rcprefentcd by the Egyptians. 

* See Greavn, pyramid, p. i*.; Thevenot, t. i. p. 419.; P. Lucas, third 
voy^igc, t. 3. p. je, 1^4, »6[, nj-i Voyage to the Levant, 1. i. p. 41. 

4 P. Lucd>, tbird voyage, I. 3. p. )B.; Sicard, mem. iie« miiT. du Levant, t> 
g. p. iiSo. ; Granger, voyage into Egypt, p. i^, 47, M, 09, TJ. 

r Herod. 1. ». n. isj.; Diod. 1. i. p, jd.; Slrabo, L it- p. ii«5. 

( PielTO dclkValle, letl. 11. p. no, iiB, ; Craa^et, voyage into Evypr, p. 
I].; Panl Lucas, third voyige, t. 3. p. Ill, III. 

■ See the figuiis engraved upon the obdllVs, and Npon all the laher monu- 
mcnis inily Egyptian. I fpeali not here of the has relicfi, for I h»T« never feri) 
May of them, and I e^'cn doubt .^'hcther the Fj;ypiiiDi •*er» evrf Ikillcd lit 
worki of ihiikind. 
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And yet the heads, hands, atid feet, for all the facility 
of executing them in profile, have, in the Egyptian 
works, neither motion nor cxprcflion. 

"We have already fecn that it was the fame thing in 
the ornamental part of their architefturcv It, is all 
heavily laboured, without taile and without precifion. 
If the Greeks did learn from the Egyptians to handle 
the cbifel, they found means to make a'much better uli; 
of it. Their monuments are as valuable for their grace 
and variety, their fire, their fpirit, and the truth which 
animates th^m, as thofe of the Egyptians are difgufting 
by their deformity and heavinefs, their monotony and 
incorreftncfs; This contraft did not efcape the difcem- 
ment of the ancients. "We fee that they miule little wcf 
count of the fculpture of the Egyptians '. 

I have already fpoken of the t^Ae this p«o{^e had, for 
coloflufes. We have feco, that, according tp the rela- 
tion of modem travellers, many of them ftil! fubfifl at 
this day in different pluecs of Higher Egypt ", without 
reckomng the fphinx which is found at a little dillaDcc 
from the pyramids. Wc fee little at pr?fent except the 
head of this figure, the reft being buried in tliefand. 
lliis head is 35 feet round, and 16 high. They recktm 
J 5 feet from the ear to the chin ", It is eafy from thcfc 
dimenfione to judge of the whole bulk of this enor-. 
xaoMs ftatue. When I am upon this fidjje.d, it may bo 
expe£ted I fhould (ay fomcthing of the manner tb^ 
Egyptians went about in making their coloflufes. A 
P^ge of Diodorus lets us into tt. 

This author fays, that the Egyptian fcy^JtcHrs werp ac. 

' Strabo, 1. I), p. iijs ; P»uf. 1. ». c. e. 

u Set p»rt t. book ». UEt. t. c. s. 

< Mnillct, p. III. ; Thevtn. I. i p. ^itf. Pttny, L iS. fefl. i^. c^;g««m 
pn>dig>Dnlly the proportioni of the Iphinx in qneltton : he lays, that if we mo. 
Jiire the circBinftience of ibc hejd by the forehesd, wt 0"" find i" ">* '«• * 
compafs;, and 143 In hei^hE. Paul Luras gives (he head of (he fphinx 100 feci in . 
rompafs, 3adaboD( 70 from the chin to the lop ctf the forehead. He (hought 
nithoat doubt tlm he ought to. copj Flin;. V^^S^ to. <tK Levant, t. t. p. 4<t 

cuftop»c4 ^ 
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cuftcaned to work at a ftatuc by feparatc pieces. To 
execute this fort of works, they divided the human 
body into twenty-one parts and one quarter, refpeflive- 
ly meafured and proportioned to each other. When 
diey agreed upon the height of the figure they were a- 
bout to form, every workman performed in his own 
fhop the particular part he waa charged with. Although 
all thefe different pieces had been feparately executed^ 
yet they were put together and agreed with the utmoft 
exa^tnefs '. Such is the relation of Diodorus; it de- 
mands foine refle^iong. 

This praftlce of the Kgyplian fculptors, of working % 
ftatue by feparatc pieces, is not likely to have been a 

f:neral pra^ice, though Diodorus mentions it as fuch. 
am perfuadcd, that uatues of a natural fizc were pro- 
bably of one piece, and done by the hand of a finglc 
Qrtift. It is not the fame with rcfped to the coloffufes, 
which were ordinarily compofed of feveral blocks of 
marble. In tlus cafe the praftice Diodorus fpeaks of - 
muft have been very ferviceable, and much in ufe for 
the readinefs of the execution. Something like this I 
imagine to have been nearly the v.'ay they went about 
^t. They began by making a model of plaifler, or clay, 
as is praffifcd at tbis day by our modern fculptorg. 
They then cut this model into feveral piecet. Every 
workman took away the par* thpt was allotted him, and 
worked after that pattern. In this manner w( conceive 
how many artills might feparately execute am 9od the 
fame coloffus. , 

I think I have fufficiently prqved in the iM-ece(Ung 
books, that painting was not kfiown till the epochii 
which is treated of in this third pjiit *• Tlie invcntioa 
of it ought to- be referred to the ages wc are now going 
through. It is not poilible to fix the date of it with 
exadnefs \ only we fee that it mufl: have been held ip 
honour, at or before the time of Candaules King of 
t,ydia. Pliny fays in effefl, that this prince, whofe reig^ 
f^lls about the year 720 before Jefus Chrift, bought at 

I ptud.I. i.p, II*. « Seepirii. booki. ftd. 1. e, s. 
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its weight in gold a pifture teprefenting a battle ". He- 
rodotus tells us alfo, that Amafis, who reigned io Egypt 
570 years before the Chriflian lera, had made a prefent- 
of his portraiture to the inhabitants of Cyrene <>. Paint- 
ing then was kno.wn in Egypt in tlie ages on which wc 
are at prefent employed. 

I do not think thefe people fucceeded any better in 
this art than in fculpture. There is even no room to doubt, 
it, confidering the intimate connexion there is between 
painting and fculpture. Neither is there mentioned 
in antiquity any Egyptian painter or fculptor famous 
for his works. One fingle point in which the painters 
of that nation appear to have excelled, is a certain pre- 
paration they made ufe of for fixing colours upon mar- 
ble and other bodies fmooth and ot clofe pores. They 
muft have employed a very ftrong and powerful corro- 
livc, as a^^ears by what our travellers tell us. They 
affure us, that in many edifices half in ruins there arc 
ftiil paintings to be fecn whofc glofs and colouring arc 
fo lively, fo frefti, and fo bright, that it feems, fay the 
inhabitants of tlie country, as if the artift had not yet 
waflied his hands after his work ". But thefe feme tra-- 
veilcrs generally agree, that all thefe paintings are flat» 
that is to fay, without any rife or oppofition of colours. 
Leaves of gold or filvcr, for example, mingled with so- 
iours red and blue. The refult is, that in all thefe com- 
pofitions the figures in general cut upon the ground, 
and fevered from it by Iharp lines J the tints appearing 
neither foftened nor (haded off. 

From all that has been faid w£ may conclude, that 
the Egyptians ihadc no progrcfs in the arts of taftc and 
elegance. For, as I have already premifcd, the ages 
which clofe this third and laft part of our work, ought 
to be regarded as the epocha which clofes alfo the an- 
cient hiftory of Egypt. From the deluge to the time 
of Cyrus is the fpace to which we ought to confine that 
national genius which has determined the character ot 

• L. }J. ftfl. 34. p. ffS5, Ij L. 1. n. i8l. 

< Retat. ilu Siyd xpud Thcveaot, t- 1. part 3. p. 4. ; Sic^rd, mem. dei raifT. 
4n L,cvint, t. 1. p. 10(1,111, 111. t. 7, p. 37, ido, iCj.; P. Lucat, Vf>y3i.e 
.'Wt)ic LevKn:, t. I. p. sj, loC. i CriTijer, p. 46, 47, & 73. 
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the Egyptians properly fo called. We have therefore 
cxhauiled all the fa£ts and all the monuments which 
can be faid to belong really to this people, and are con- 
fequently enabled to pafs our judgment upon their tafte^ 
and upon their manner of treating t^ie arts. 

What I have faid of the Egyptians, regards equaily 
the Aflyrians and the Chaldeans. From the time of 
Cyrus they ceafed tobca diftinfl: nation, and becoming 
fucceffively a prey to the Perfians, Greeks, and many 
other conquerors, they were infcnfibly loft and con- 
founded with the viftors . The refleftions I am about 
to propofe belong then equally to the Allyrians, Baby- 
lonians, and Egyptians. We may fee under one and 
the fame point of view, the genius and charafter of thefc 
different nations. Their hiftory begins and ends nearlyat 
the fame time. Their glory and their knowledge were 
nearly equal, and the power and duration of their mo- 
narchy little different. 

The hillory of the arts, prefents us amongft thefe na- 
tions with a very fmgular contraft. We perceive in it 
very early difcoveries of confiderable importance. Al- 
moft from the firft ages we fee them make a progrefs 
whofe rapidity aftonHhes and furprifes us. But thefc 
once paffed we can obferve no further advances. Things 
remain always in the fame ftate with thefe people. The 
Aiiatics and Egyptians appear to have made no advan- 
tage of the duration of their empires, to acquire new 
lights, or to bring their firft difcoveries to perfeftion. 
'Hicir faculties fcem to have been bound up and limited 
to a certain number of ideas, and to a degree of know- 
ledge acquired in the earlieft times, beyondwhich thefe 
nations never afpired. Very different from the Euro- 
pean nations, whom we fee incelTantiy improving their 
knowledge, and daily aiming at new inventions, the 
Egyptians and Afiatics remained almoft at thfe fame point 
fi-om whence they fel out. How comes it that thefc 
people did not continue to extend and perfe£t their dif- 
coveries ; and why did they advance no further in the 
career of the arts, and even in that of the fcicnces? I 
think I have found in their turn of mind, and in the 
principles 
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prioct^es of their government, the obflacles which re-- 
tarded their progrefs. 

Id all times t£c Egyptians *' and Afiatics were little 
comaiDnlcative, treating foreign nations with fovereign 
contempt^ and never deigning to maintain any com- 
merce or connection with any of them. They ramain- 
ed always cotiBned to their own country, and never 
travelled. One of the princiiJcs of their government 
was to admit no novelty, and fcrupuloully to follow what 
had been praftifcd by their anceftors '. Let us add to 
tfaefe maxims, which alone muH have brought an etcr-- 
nal <^ftacle to the advancement and perfe^ion of hu" 
man attainmoits, the falfe pglicy which had rendered 
prtrfeffions hereditary in the fame families f . We have 
feen in the preceding book, what an injury fuch an in- 
ftitutioh rauft have been to the arts, and even to the 
fciences *. The clafs of artifans was moreover the laft 
of all the clalTes, and all who cqmpofed it were held ia 
ibvereign contempt''; a treatment they ftill meet with 
over all the eaft '. Thcfe fads being admitted, we cali- 
ly perceive, that there could reign no fpirit of emula- 
tion amohgfl: the AiTyrians, the !&byloniaiis, or Egyp- 
tians ; every fentiment of induftry and fame was neccf- 
fariiy ftifled. We may even go fo far as to bclive th^ 
the condition of working men was no better amongft 
thcfe people, than it is at this prefent in the country of 
the Mogul, where they are made to work with whipsj 
and by force of menaces and ill ufage ". Let us not 
wonder then at the little progrefs of the Afiatics and 
Egyptijms in thrf arts. Take away emulation, and that 
noble ambition which alone can elevate the foul and 
animate the genius, immediately all droops, and is con- 
fined to a narrow circle of endlcfs mechanical repeti- 
tions. 

^ See p^rt i- book 4. (flap %. ard i»Tt 1. book 4. chif. Ii 

■ S« flotodc leg. 1. 1. p. ^9g. 

t See Diod. I. *. f. 141- 'If'ipra, 1. 1. C. 4- P- »o. 

I Chip 4. p. 10. and roileo'm)!. 

k Herod. I. 1. n. iti?. ; Diod. t. i. p. 8;, 80. 

i Sft/aprt, boot, i, e. 4. p. i;, & 14. 

> Voyage of BcroicT, I. i. p. 304, joj. It 11 'the faaie IbiSg Id Chtiu. 

Ic 
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It was not thus with the Greeks. A fliilful laintcrj 
architect, or fcuiptor, enjoyed the higheil confideration, 
and the moft flattering diftindions Pofterity cele- 
brated their names in feftivals. A city valued itfelf as 
much upon having produced a citizen famous for fo'mc 
taknt, as for having given birth to a politician, a phi- 
lofopher, ora general of the firft merit. It is to this 
manner of thinking and of afting that Greece owes the 
pre-eminence and fupcriorily in many branches of the 
arts, which it will perhaps always enjoy: and to con* 
vince ourfelves of this, let us compare the produdions 
of the Afiatics and Egyptians with thofe of the Greeksi 
Alia and Egypt prefent us with edifices iramenfe and. 
prodigious indeed ; but that is all their merit. To cha» 
rafterife them righriy, they are nothing but enormous 
^les, without Ikilt or ingenuity, the works of patience 
and of bad tafte. In the monuments of Greece, on the 
cbntrary, all is lively and animated, elevating the -foul, 
and fpiritcd throughout. , Grace, and fire, and genius, 
and the mpft cxquifite expreflion, are difplayed on all 
theit- parts. 

■ Let me be indulged one reflcftion more on the mo* 
numents of ancient Egypt. Some are plcafed to extol 
them, and even to pronounce without hefitation, that 
there is nothing amongft us worthy to be conipared to 
them: agreed, if heaps of ftoncs only are meant, enor* 
mous piles, without tafte and without genius, fuch a 
the pyramids, obeliiks, and colofiufcs, and in general 
all the pretended' marvels of ancient Egypt; Lam ready 
to own,- that, in this refpeft, France has nothing like 
them to offer. But will any one compare thofe mif- 
ftiapcn uionuments, whofe diftance is certainly their 
greatest merit, with that quantity and that variety of 
buildings of every kind which meet our eyes in every 
part of the kingdom? We are fo accuftomed to the 
daily fight of tbefc mafterpieces of art^ that we do not 
give that attention to them which is neceflary to make 
us fenfible of their value. Yet if we would reflefl: up- 
on them, ye fiiould very foon judge what a fuperiority 
we have over the Egyptians, and how greatly our mo- 
VoL. in. L numents. 
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numcntj, taking them for alt in all, have the advantiigc 
qf thofe of thefe ancient nations *■ I fpeak of tbe royid 
palaces, VerfaiHes, the TuUlerics, the Louvre, the Hotd 
des Invalides, Marly, the Obfervatory, &c. Let us adft 
to thefe fame buildings in Paris, fiich as the bridge? 
Bonf Royal and Tournelle, and above all thst aftpnUh' 
iag range of quays which lines the Seine on -e^h fide. 
If we would cftimate the time, the money and tbe la-- 
hour Impended on all thefe dil^rent works, equally im- 
menfc and magnificent, we Ihall very fooo be fenfiWR 
haw greatly France excels all that Egypt ever produced^i 
I might alfo mentiQii that altonifliing number of peaces, 
fortified by M. de Vauban, the pcwt of Dunkirk, tha* 
of Breft, Rochefort, Toulon, &x;, I i3iight idfo cite the 
canal of Langucdoc f, and yci geperal, the great loadft 
of the kingdom: thefe works are greatly fiiperior to ali 
thofo of ancient Egypt. Infinitely mcffe money has been 
upended, and muck more genius vras requifit?, as weJl 
^s more power, tafte, and time, to &iifli ■ Vcriiulks, 
TEith all its dcfcfta, than to conftruft a pyramid, or hew 
out an obelilk. Let us remember, neverthekfs, thtt 
Verfailles, and aft the works 1 have here enmucratcd, 
were executed in the reigu of one mwtarcb. 

• Howe»erexlray»pnt »n4eweni»twere the ptepoflellioii and Moiii^tion o( 
the Gretas for Egypt, iliere arc, nolwilhftjmUng, wriiin amtHn; them who 
palTcd ibe fame jiijgaient on the Egypten monnm^ii compateil to thate of 
Greece. See P^uf. 1. 9. c. J a. p. 78)-; the Emperor Julian OD hit dSth letter 
apud Fabric, biblinih. Cr r. T- p. 84. J Strabo, Lit. p. >II9- 

f The canal of Langnedoc, from it( entrance in the port of Cette In Tonloafr. 
b more ihar 70 leagues in length, and jo feel in breadth. They were ofteo 
ublifpd 10 miki angles, an<l wind it loond the mountains, to prcrerte the level; 
to fin it npoD pilea of . boggy groundi, to fudun it upon biidgei or llonc Mcbe* 
in the valleys, lo hew down 01 lower certain mountains, in fine, to pierce ihrougb 
others, and iranlt them to receive this canal. They dug out abnie two- milliona 
«( cubic falhomi of cattli, and more than five thouranii of tociL, Un^ huadre4 
■nd fonrteen Quices were conOnifted for barlii to go up or duwn j lixtcen enor- 
mous dykes to repd Ihetorrenti twenty four draihc 10 let od' tlie waieri of the 
caual when it is in danger of filling up v.iih mai or land. In tbia work arc 
Rckoiied upmardi of forty thoufind cubic fajhoms of mafon work ; to which 
ire 10 hr ail>t<d ihe piers of two hundred fathoms, and the mole of IWe htindndt. 
whitti covn ibe harbour of Cette, lud mifcc ti 1 Ictuie aiyiwn bi Qiipt. 
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C H A , P. ill. 
Of the- Greeks. 

FROM the Tt(^ war till the ic^T 596 before J. C' 
thai is, till the tiaoe of Solon aiwi Pififtratus, vns 
ire but little acqnainKd with the mirvaier affairs of the 
Greeks. Hirtory, however, in this ferte interv'af, fur- 
juflies rtiany refources- and lights concerning the ftate 
«f the arfs amongft thcfc people at that thne. "Wftcri 
we are upon this fiAjcfl:, it is effemial, tftat we diftrn- 
guiflt the Greeks of Europe, from the Greeks fcttred in 
Afi» Minor. The arts attained but fiowly eiiDUgJr a 
certain degree of perfcAion in Greece properly fo cal- 
Jedi Their progrtfs was much quicker, and much-rtiore 
»apidyki the clonics which fomc time after the Trojan 
war were feht from Greece to fettle in Afia Minor *. 
£1 thefe hi^y countries artjfe the firft: produflions 
which have rendered the Greeks famous to pofterity. 
J have eUewhere fliown die reafons why thefe firllfparks 
of genius muft have flionc in Afiatic fooner than in 
European Greece*^ and fliall not dwell upon it here. 
I pafs on to the hiftory of the arts as difplayed in the 
ages which are the fubjcft of this third part of our 
work. 

It is in the colonies of Afia Minor that architedure 
began to form itfelf. The invention of the two firft or- 
ders which the Greeks made ufe of, is entirely owing 
to the inhabitbntG of theic countries. Their name fuf- 
ficiently evinces it. The Doric owes its original to the 
Dorians, and the Ionic to the Ionian's. The Corinthian 
di4 not appear till ]ong after thefe twofirft orders. This 
!aft fecms to have been invented in Greece, properly 
fo called. It is the richeft, the moft magnificent, and 
the moft elegant of aH the Grecian orders, and perhaps 
of alt that archite£ture ever invented. 

■ See Apn. book i. c. i. ait. ;■ 
* Ptft 1. btfok'j. «rt. 3. c" 3. j. J. 

L 2 I have 
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I have already had'occafion to mention the manner 
that Vitruvius rektes the origin of thefe orders ; and I 
have faid, that his relation had no fort of probability. 
It fatisfies us not, and inftrufts us ftill lefs *. It were 
much . better to own that we are ignorant how, or at 
■what prccife time thefe orders of architc^ure were in- 
vented. All 1 pretend to affirm, is, that they were 
known and praftifed in the ages we are now emptoycd 
on. The fuperb temple of Jupiter at Olynipia exiftcd 
ir> thefe times''. They had alfo begun that of Diana at 
Ephefus ', In fine, Pififtratus had laid at Athens the 
foundations of a magnificent temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius ', without fpeaking of many other edifices which 
we may fee enumerated in authors who treat particula^ 
ly of architefture. 

One faft, however,' which I muil not pafs over in fi* 
lence, is, Uiat mechanics muft have been as yet very 
imperfeft amongft the Greeks. We fee, that, even in 
the time of Thucydides, they were not acqu^nted with 
the crane. Their workmen fupplied the want of this 
machine, fo fimple, but fo ufeful, by fquare beams'. 
The aftion of which was probably like that of a fwipc 
This faft cannot give us a great idea of the machines 
which the Greeks employed in the; conilruclion of their 
buildings. 

To enter here into fome detail upon the tafte- which 
then reigned in their architcfture : I ihall remark at firft, 
that they employed only one order in the conftruftion 
of all the monuments I have juft mentioned. I^ic 
cullom of mingling and uniting many of them in the 
fame edifice, did not take place amongft the Greeks 

« .S« part », hook i. feft. ». c. j. 

d S« Psiif. i. s- c. lo. Thi> buiUing, according (n the calcnl.lion of T't- 
&ni», mult have been trcfted ibonl ihe yni 6jo hrfore J. C. ■ ' 

c Til. Liv. 1. 1. n. 4s. placEi this event under ihe leign of Snvmt TuH'^ 
the £lh king of Rome ; that ii, aboat the year s6a before J. C. This i> i'"' 
nesrly the calculation of Diog. L«rt. 1. ». fegm. icj. Thit author fiyi, '^' 
' ThewJoraj of Samoi had adviftd ro by the foundations of the temple of £phcf"' 
npnp bedtof coal. Ttii Theodoms, by the account of Herod. I. ». n. *'- "J 
Arlftolle de tep. I. j. c. 1 1, and of PaBfaniM, I. S. c. 1 4. floutiflied in ibe time™ . 
Po!ycnitc» tyrant of Samot, wliom v/t know .10 hayc been totrmporary '"'° 
Amalti, who mounint ihe thtoiie of Egypt the year S1S9 before J. C. 

( Vlimv. i J, pcstfat. i L. 4- f ■ lij. ... 
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liU pretty late. I (ha!! next obferve, that, for a long 
time, thefc people employed only the Doric and Ionic 
orders. The temple of Ephefus and that of jujriter at 
Olympia, which wc may place in the number of the 
moft ancient monuments that enlightened Greece ever 
elevated, were one of the Ionic *, and the other of the 
Doric order '. The famous temple of Minerva at 
Athens, built under Pericles, and that of Thefeus, are 
alfo of the Doric order ^ In fine, we fee, that of the 
four moft famous temples in which Greece, in the judg- 
ment of Vitruvius, could glory, the two moft ancient 
were of the Ionic order, the third of the Doric, and the 
fourth of the Corinthian. But let us remark, that this 
laft edifice, according to the fame author, was not built 
till the time of the Romans '. In effcft, it is very rare 
to fee the Corinthian order employed in the famous 
ediiices of antiquity. The little ufe the Greeks made 
of it would lead mc to think, that their architefts did 
not think that order fufEciently grand and niajeftic. 

Let us add, that in all that remains of the fineft works 
of antiquity, Greek and Roman, built in the Doric or- 
der, the columns arc without a bafe •. Vitruvius con- 
formed himfelf to this prafticc. This architcft, who 
appears to have applied himfelf to treat of this order 
more exaftly than of any other, fays nothing of the 
bafes of the columns, and yet he enters into many de- 
tails upon thofe of the other orders. Be it alfo obfer- 
ved, that the orders of the Grecian architeSure were 
neither invented nor executed in the early times, fuch 
as wc fee them at this day in the ruins of ancient Rome, 
nor with the fame ornaments that our architefts employ 
' in them. Many changes and augmentations have been 

t Vlirov. t. T. prrfit 1 Pnrfin. I. j. c. lo. 

k VoytfC it Spon, t. 1. p. 410, 4jf. I Vitrav. I. T. prxfat. 

* A% in the tfacaiie of MarccUui ac Rome, thit of Victnii, lod in i poR nugr 
atliccnt Iriumphal arcb which ii it Veron. We tnty lee fome proGl<i of Doric 
Cotniniit withoDi bafes in M. de Chimbny, p. ij, 19, ft j|. pmiculirlf wberc 
be b» bid down (he deligD of an incfque miufolcDm whlih is to b« fnn ncv ta 
Teitacini. Tbc columni of that edifice, wbich it of the Doiic order, haTe do 
bale. It ii tlie fame in ■ temple of Bacehui, buiii rt S>rdH id rfae reitD of <>(•- 
(u*. The colnmni of thii moniimral, of •hicb we fttlt fee Ihe nans. h>TC no 
Iwle. Sec sUq ibf acKi ef forvilt open Vivm. p. tjS. o. <i ju cIm eq#. 
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(ucceffivcly nmde. Amongft the Greeks aTchite&nrs 
vjw but bttle charged with ornament. The adventi- 
tious parts of tbeir works were founded in nature. Coo- 
fequently they did not in theix rcprefentations thiith 
tkemlelves at liberty to recede frwn. truth in ornamen- 
tal reprefestatioB. In a word, tbele great matters ad- 
Baittcd nothing but what they could juftiiy and explain 
b)^ folidy QXy ^ leaft, by probable realbna. On tbele 
prifiei{>le&, the ancients had regulated the prc^rtions 
o£ each of the orders, they have left us ''. 

We anc not however to condeoui alike all the chan- 
ges 'that have been made in the ancient arcfaiiedure. 
Some ef them' are advanta;geou3. The modrrns have 
cndeaivouFed to torrcfl what appeared defe^ive in the 
firft models. The bafes called Ionic, the only ones in 
uJie amonglt ^e ancients^ have been judged not very 
coEwenient. T-he capital of the fame order has been 
found incommodious and difagreeable. It has- therefore 
been- changed-. The un^mous agreement of ail af- 
chiteSs to receive and adopt thefe innovations, ^ocsnot 
permit as ta doubt of their- being juA and reafohable". . 

The Greeks, moreover, referved atl the pomp and 
beauties of their arhiteflure for their templesy theatres^ 
and other public edi&ies. They employed them not in 
tha houfes of private people. Their dwelling-houfes 
had infinitely lelsof beauty, of gtandeur and magnifi- 
cence, thanours. There was not a fmgle palace, that 
i& ta fayo a private building, worthy of that name in all 
G>reecs. I'his may be attributed- Co that republican 
Jpiiit which reigned in all theitatesof that part' of Eu- 
rope. Ex-terior modefty is the appendage and favourite 
virtue of republicsi However rich' and powerful a- ci- 
tizen might be, he would not dare to offend the eyes of 
his countrj-men by pompous buildings, whofe luftre 
would have offended them, and' infallibly expofed their 
owner to the public, envy and jealoufy. Let us now 
faya word on fculpture and painting. 



*-See the pnhce of PnTmhnpon the diftribution nr the five kindi of colunos 
iccorduigtiiibciiicLhiHisf tt)c uKiccti^ p. 14. indfuliowirj, and p*ri a. c j. 
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Wc find that fcttlpture and painting began alfo to . 
dtiplay themfelvei in Greece towards the end of the ages 
■we arc now going through. Some fculptors hadalready 
acquired a Ihining reputation about the time of the 50th 
Olympiads that is to fay, about the year 576 befor« 
J. C. Dipoenus and Scyllis became at that time extreme^ 
ty celebrated for inventing the fculpture and pohftiing 
of msjbie ". They formed many pupils whofe worki 
were greatly efteemed. Sculpture however did not attain 
that cbarader of purity, elegance, and that degree of 
fublimity to which the Greeks carried it, till the time of 
Pericles, that is, more than 150 years aiiter the arnHs 
I have been fpeaking of. 

As to painting, it was (lill longer c^ being brought to 
^rfe£iioh. This art, theiuventionofwhkhl fiiouldrea- 
dily give to the Greeks, did not a^^vin all it& luflre tiU 
wde^ the reign of Alexander I am not at all furprifed 
tf it. Wtttf time and fbidy, what diligence and tbvught 
IDuft it not have coft to bring pa'mting to any kind of 
pfitf«£teon \ And this art, as I think I tuvc mowtt, did 
not begin to exid till the time of Homer". Accord- 
ingly, in the ages which employ us Eft prefcnt, the paint- 
eig were Hill very igncHiant. We fee at once, that for 
a very long time they knew nothing of the art of min'- 
gling of ccJours. The firlt pi£lures that appeared were 
painted with only one fitigle colour, which muft have 
been both very harfli and very dry, fince it was nothing 
but a water-colour made of pieces of pottery ground and 
finely powdered ». This fort of painting maybe thought 
to have refembled that which is now known to us by the 
name of Brooch *(CamayeuJ. But there is no ap- 
pearance of it. The Greeks were at that lime too un^. 
Ikiiful to have undcrftood that way of paintings which 
conflfls in foftening the fhades of one and the fame ccf- 
lour. Let us judge of their fliiU by one faO which i« 

" PUo. I. )«. fefl. 4. 

TIk mofl ancieat infcriptioni of Peloponoelut ind Aicici are engnved on 
inirhle abfolutely rough and Dnpolilhed. 
See pin I. book i. ka. i. e. J, vt. j, 9 Plio. I. jj. Tett j. 

■ The moiiecbramatau af Hk aocicau. Sm Plinf, book ji. fc^. B. 
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warranted by many very celebrated writers of antiquity. 
They tell us, that plftures were in the beginning fucb 
wretched imitations, that they were obliged to write 
under them the names of the ob]e£ts they were dcfigned 
toreprefenf. It was only towards thctimeof Miltiades, 
that is, about 450 years before J. C. that the Greeks 
began to be able to catch a refemblance of the perfons 
they defigned to rcprefent '. In fine, Pliny remarks, that 
beforje Apollodorus, who lived in the 93d Olympiad, 
(410 years before J. C ), there was no piflure that, 
could attract or retain the attention of the fpcftatorf. 

We find moreover, that in the ages here in quellion, 
many workmen became famous in Greece by their fkill 
in working metals, and particularly iron*. To con- 
clude, if we were to go upon a longer examination, and 
make more circumftantial refearches, it were ealy to 
Ihow, that the epocha which is the objed of this third 
part of our work, is that to which we ought to refer 
, the unfolding of all the fublime difcoveries with which 
the Greeks enriched the arts in aTter ages. But I leave 

« Ar'ift. K^ic. L 4. c. >. t. I. p, 14;.; ^li-m. vir, hin. L lo.c. lo.; Prin. L 

Tbe pifljget orAriffotle tnd of ^liin which I dW, ire \trj cleii and pre- 
cife. We annDI Sty the fame of tbit of Plioy, HU phrife U duMoiw, at it 
uAial wUh thii lulhor, nbo iflcfls to Ihine. Il has even been alCcmpIcd la give 
ihil pafliiK a lenfe CotaUf contrary to Ihat vhich I have inugined tde rnie one. 
Ther wul make Pliay £iy, that ibe poitraict palmed by the aniHi of whom he 
rpcak! were fo like, that to make known to puOerlly the peribnages they repre- 
fcnted, they wrote their names at the bottom of tho^ pi^ucct, as we now.ilo at 
the baitom oTpottraiu oo copper-plates. But this explication doe> not appear ta 
Die to hit the imcaning of Pliny. It were eafy to cite In my favour the luflrage 
of alt the imerpreten and ^inmentalors of this ancient tvriier. They hav( 
■It underllood the pafliEc ia quenion in the fenfe I give it. However, without 
having recautle to autbontici which may often appear ilouhiful, t think, that up- 
on ibis occalian we ooght to interpitt Pliay by Atiftotle and by jCUan. Thtl 
pnuciple dliiblillicd, llie pallage of that author confirms the fa£l which I have 
advanced upon the [gnoranee and Bnfkilfulneft of the firll |)ainteli. I (hall agree 
■I the lime lime, thatthiicxpUcaliaD reems in Ibtne Ibtl to put Pliay in contn-' 
diftion with himfelf. But it may be aDfwcrtd, that this is not the only example 
which is to be found of thai in his wiiiines. It it moieovcr the defi^ uf all 
tutltors who have afleOed to fpcak in leuiencn and enijmat. ' ' 

' Plin. 1. 31. ietX. )♦■ "" ^tid. feflL jff. 

> Herod. 1. 1.11.11.) Pinf^L ^. c. ii. p. ifio, L to. c. i4. 
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thefe details, which, as they again and again prtfent ob-- 
jefls nearly alike, might in the end fatigue the reader. 
Let US remark novcrth^fs, tliat thefe faihe people^ 
whom we cannot too much applaud for their genius in 
architefturci in fculpture, and perhaps alfo in painting, 
were very little induftrious . in procuring themfclves 
many convciiieticies, which at this day it appears ira- 
|)afiible to do without. For example, the clotliing of 
the Greeks was always very defeflive. I have faidelfc- 
where, that they were neither acquainted with the ufe 
of linen, nor Ihoes, nor ftockings, nor breeches. Their 
coats had neither b\itlons nor button-holes. We Ihali 
fee alfo that thefe fame people neither knew the ufe of 
ftirrups to mount, nor of faddles to keep themfelves on 
horieback". I (hall obferve further, that in their houfes 
they wanted many of the mofl iifeful and agreeable in- 
ventions. They had neither glafs windows nor chim- 
nevB. Thefe people were alfo ignorant of the art of 
lighting themfelves by the ufe of wax or tallow. I might, 
ifit were neceffary, make a longer enumeration of arts 
unkno>vn to the Greeks. I Ihould then fpeak of print- 
ing, of fire-arms, of the mariner's compafs, of chymical 
fluxes, of engravings in copper-plate, of mirrors, of te- 
lefcopes, of clock-work, of wind and water mills, &c. ; 
inventions which thefe people never knew. But what 
1 have juft faid is, 1 think, fufficicnt to prove how great, 
in many refpefts, was the imperfedion arid ignorance 
of the arts among the Greeks. 

u See Infra book J. chap, i. 
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WE are arrived at the ages which clofe and termi- 
nate our refearches on the ftate of the fciences 
amongit the ancient nations. The epocha of 
Cyrus is, in effcft, that of the fall of the empires of 
Aflyria, of Babylon, and even of the monarchy of the 
firft Egyptians. We can therefore judge of all the dil^ 
coveries which we ought properly to attribute to the 
Affyrians, the Babylonians, and the Egyptians. Thofe 
made amongft thefe nations polterior to the ages which 
clofe this third part of our work, can belong to them 
but impcrfeftly. It was no longer the fani'c Aflyrians, 
the fame Babylonians, nor the fame Egyptians, whofe 
ftate we have hitherto confidered. Their empire was 
deftroyed, and their primitive genius changed by the 
mixture of other nations, to -whom, after the time of 
Cyrus, thefe people continued always fiibjefl:. 

We ihall not find it the fame with the Greeks as with 
the Afiatics and Egyptians in the ages we are at prefcnt 
, emfJoyed upon. On the contrary, we fliall b,ut jull 
perceive the opening bud of all thoic inventions which 
have fccured to that nation the diftinguilhed rank which 
they have and will for ever poffefs. The epocha we arc 
now going through, ought, however, to be regarded as 
©ne (rf the mod confideriUile of the Grecian, hiftory. It 
was towards the end of the ages it takes in,' that* letters 
and philofophy began to take deep root in Greece, to 
itretch up with a rapid growth, and very foon becoming 
fruitful, they produced thofe immortal fruits with which 
the oniverfe entire has, and yet continues every day to 
enrich itfeif. 

CHAP. 
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C H A P. 1. 

Of Medicine. 

BY the ccjnfent of all antiquity, it is allowed that the 
hiftory of medicine remained involved in the dark 
clouds from the Trojan war to that of Peloponnefus •. 
"We cannot however, fuppofc that the ftudy of a fcience 
fo neceffary as that of medicine, ihould, during fo long 
an interval, have been abfolutely negleftcd. The facred 
books atteft the contrary- Solomon muft have poflefled 
a great part of the various knowledge which conftitutes 
the ait of healing. The fcripturc fays of this prince, 
that he had compofed treatifes upon all animals, birds, 
and fifhes, and that he had wrote upon all plants, from 
the cedar of Lebanon to the hyflbp ". Many other fafts 
related in the facred books atteft equally the knowledgfe 
and the ufage of medicine in the ages we are at -prefent 
employed upon. 

We fee, that there were in thcfe times phyficians by 
profeffion among the Hebrews. Afa king of Judaha 
being attacked by the goiit, is reproached for that " he 
" fought not to the Lord, but to phyficians*." Hczc- 
kiah, threatened with death from an abfcefs, is cured 
by the application of a cataplafm of figs *. Joram king 
of Judah, wounded in a battle, retires to Jezrecl to be 
hesded". "We gather alfo from many expreflions of 
ihe prophets, that they then knew how to cure wounds, 
fractures, and bruifes, by means of certain medica- 
ments, fitch as rofm, balfam, bits, and the iat of ani- 

• Cellai, L I. in |»crit.-; Plio. L 3,9. ltd. 1. p. wj. ; Hidor. nrig. I. 4. c. ;. 

t> I King! c. 4. V. 3j. With the olher knowledge Itiit Soloman attributes tn 

hitnlelF in ilic boibk oT WiTdom, he pUcei tbe lUimiitin of plana unl the viitu« 

' I KiDgi«. i{. v.xji % C^I»nic. c. tS. x.11. 
d 1 Kingtc 10. V. ). ; Ifaiah e. )8. v. 11. 
■ a Ungi e. %, t> x«. c. >. *. if > 
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mals '. It even appears that pliyficians utrre held iq 
great efteeni amongft the Afiatic nations. *' Honour 
*• a phyfician," fays iKS Ecriefiaftieys, " for thg wfes 
" which you may have pf him "." 

As to the Gree^s, although we are ignorant of the 
flat? an(| progrefs of medicine amongH: thcfe people 
from the Trojan war to that of Peloponnefus, yet it is 
certain, that the j^depiades, that is tq fay, thedefcem 
dents of ^fcuiapius, preferycd that fc'ience in their fa- 
mily without any interruption. They reckon three pei 
iebrated fchooU ejlablifticd by them, one at Rhodes, 
another at pos, and the ]aft at Cnidos. Herodotus^ 
who was anterior (o Hippocrates *, fpeaks alfo of mahjf 
other very famous fchooU of medicine. Let us add thai 
of Italy, which owed its rife to Pythagqras, jind whofe 
ercflion wc cannot place later than the year 550 before 
j. C". " ^' ," . ' 

The poems of Hoiper fumifli dill plainer proofs of 
the (late pf Medicine, ar\d of the progrefs it niuft hav6 
inade, at the time in which this great poet lived. We 
Riid in his writings abundance of anatoinical details, 
Homer gives a nominal defcription pt" alrnoft all the 
parts of the human body; more than that, this poc'lf 
Inuft have had a great knowledge of their ftruflure and 
of their fund^ons, to judge pf it by his defcription of' 
wounds, and the accidents refulting from tVm. We 
might evpn reprpach him with havmg in this re(pe£t 
affceted to make a parade of bis fkill, Howevpr thi^ 
may be, thcfe fafts do not pecinit hs to call in queftiof^ 
the great ipfight yilvih in his time they had acquire^ 
in medicine- Neverthelcfs one refleftipn arifcs, which, 
at the firJV elan,ce, fhould feem to make this anatomical 
.knowledge fp remarkable in the writings of Honier, 
difiicult tp be conceived. 

If we may beheye an ancient commentator on Plato, 
Alcmeoii, a dilciple pf Pythagpras, paffcd fpr the firft' 

f SeelfrUhc. ^. v, 6. ; lertln.'c,^. t. ii.t EuJco, 30, v. ii. 

1 c^e-v. I. ■ 

• 7hu gmi phylician floDtUhed in ihc time oT t^eJclopocKlun ww, abonc 

&« JtSrijoliitore J. C. ' ■ iT ' ' ■ 

. >i Su Lr Ctirc, hid. of incdi(4ne, p^n. i . book i.e. i , & 1. 
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whti tiAd afhatpmizet! animals 1. Ariftotte, tdiofe lime 
was not till nfioiw th&n eighty years after Hippocrates, 
teHfl Us, betidcSj that iA his (fays the Greeks had tiot 
yet dared to difled the h^man carcafe. When this 
fhilofopher fpejiks of the intttmsl parts of man, hefiiys, 
chfiy are greatly unknown, that we hare nothing certain 
■on thc'rr ftruflure ind arrangement, asd that we muft 
judge of them froiA the refemblance they ihonld havp 
to thg parts of otheJ animals which m*y have fome 
ctMlforaiity with each of them ». How then is it pofiible, 
that, in the ages of Hoiiner, arratomy Aiould hcive been 
canned to a Ibrt of accuracy 3xid c^€tnefs ? 

This dbje^dn which at firft W* might ju%c Tiery 
ftrong, ceSfes neverthelefs to appear fb, when wt j-fffteft 
■pH tSe various ttearvs which men have always -had to 
inftrucl thenifelves in the frame of the human body. I 
have explained thefe ineans in the firft part of this work '. ' 
We may alfo confult, on this fubjcft, what Daniel Lc 
Clerc fays in his hiftory pf medicine, lliere this learn- 
ed man makes ils e^fily conceive, hcd* the ancient phy^ 
fields may have acauired a knowledge of the internal 
parts of the human body, without having been, for all 
that, in the habityal praftice of diffedion *. 

I am, befides, apt to believe, that the people of Afia 
bad not the fame fcrupl^ as the Greeks about opemng 
■of human carcal'es. Homer may therefore have drawn 
from them tliat anatomical Ikill which he ha^ difplayed 
in his works. Fpr thoqglj we cannot precifely deter-, 
mine the country of t^is "prince of poets, it however ap- 
.pears to me beyond a doubt, that he was born, and 
■paffed a great part of his life in Afia Minor. ; Iftis is 
an (pinion which I have already taken pains to c[i;ablt(h. 
I have even thought, that, of confequencp, we oughtjo 
refer to thefe people, certain fciences'.too delicate and 
refined (or HonieF tp have Ipat^ied th,C» iu the bpfoiix 



i C!«lri.i. in Tii> PiA. p. jo. 

k Hilt, iniinul. 1. i. c. i«. inil. I Bool; J. t 

i" Uili. ol' nR(lli.w, pan i. book i. p. 74, & 15. 
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of Greece properly fo called. We ought not to give 
. the honour of them to the inhabttants of that part <^ 
Europe. In the ages this poet appeared in, they were 
itiU very ignorant and unpolilhed. 

I think I have faid enough to fhew, that if we find a 
void in the hillory of medicine, from Podalirius and 
Machaon, the Ions of ..£fculapius, till the time of Hip- 
pocrates, it is not becaufe the Hiudy of that fcience was 
neglc^d in this interval. We ought to attribute the 
ignorance we arc in of the names and capacity of thofe 
who cultivated medicine at that time, only to the times 
in which they lived. The hiftory of thofe ages ,is moft 
confufed and defeftivc. The phyficians are not the 
only people who have caufe to complain of it. We fiiall 
have but too many occafioDs to be convinced of it with 
regard to many other objefts. 



C H A P. IL 

Of AJironomy. 

TH E hiftory of aftronomy, in the ages we are now 
going through, is not altogether fo barren as that 
of medicine. The writers of antiquity give us fomc- 
what more affiftance in examining the ftate of thatfcience " 
in thefe times amongfl the different nations of whom we 
aretofpeak. The Babylonians, the Egyptians, anda- 
bove all' the Greeks, enable us to prefent the reader 
with fome curious and interefting detwls. l^t us firft 
examine the ftate of aftronomy amongft each of thefe 
people in particular. We Ihall proceed to offer fome 
general ideas rtfulting from ,the different fafts we are 
about to relate. 
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AR TIC LEI. 

Of the Babylonians. 

AS it 13 known how dark is the hiftory of the Ba- 
bylonians and AfTyrians, we may be thought not 
very competent judges of the difcoveries and of the pro- 
grcfs which thefe people had made in aftronomy. Nc- 
verthelefs it will appear, that by colle^ing and compa- 
ring the different trafls wc find fcattered through the 
aumors of antiquity, a prettyjuftidea may be rormed 
of the aftronomlcal learning of the Babylonians. 
' The Chaldean aftronomers had learned, that the fun 
and the planets had a motion proper to thcmftlves from 
weft to eaft, and that thefe revolutions were made with 
gteat inequalities bf time, and with very different de- 
grees of velocity ". They taught, that the moon is placed 
below all the ftars, and below all the planets ; that as it 
is the leaft of all thofc which we perceive, it is alfo the 
neareft to the earth " ; that its revolution is performed 
in lefs time; not that it has a greater velocity than the 
other planets, but by reafon of the fmall extent of its 
orbit. They knew, moreover, that the moon has only 
a borrowed light, and that its eclipfes are caufed by it& 
immerging mto the Ihadow of the earth p. 
- The Chaldeans reckon but 36 conftellations; 12111 
the zodiac, and 24 without that circle. They diftin- 
gullhed thefe lafl: into northern and fouthem **. They had 
divided each fign of the zodiac into 30 degrees, and each 
degree into 60 parts, or minutes '. By this method the 
Chaldeans had found the mean motion of the moon. 

> DioiL I. 1. p. 144,1 Simplic.ln I. ».; Arid, de ccdo, fol. llj, verfi. 

Dind. I. 1. p. 144. Thii pafligc of Diodorus deftrvci iKcnlion. How 
time ihe Childeini to gneTi that (he miraii is in reality th< luft of the pUii«t* I 
Thii wa> probabljr on cbcit put only mere conjeAure 

t Diod. 1. X. p. 144, 141. <) Dind. ibid. 

' Gcmia •<:. t;. p. ft. ; S. Empiric, idr. lilielcg. U 5- p. nj. 

They 
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ITiey Iiad thus attained to determine the periodical re- 
tum-of that planet with a good deal of exaclnefs'". ' 

The advantage which thefe a&ronotners had, of ha- 
ving very early invented the means of meafuring cxa^y 
the different parts of the day, ought to give Us a pretty 
good idea of their aftronotnical calculations. It is ce- 
nAaily, agreed, th^t they wfere the firlt who knew cbe 
uie of fun-dials '. Accordingly they pa0ed for the £rit 
wIk) bad undertaken to me^ure the length of the 1\ih's 
aunoial revolution ". Thiir obferVations, in this rcfpcd:, 
were not frujtlels. We fee, that, in the reign of Nabo- 
naflar, the year amoogft thefe people confined of 365 
days. The ancients make this clciir enough, by telfuig 
us, that the years, formerly called the yean of Nabo- 
aa^ry anfwertd, loonth for month, and day for day, to 
the civil year of the Egyptians ». 

If it were neceffary, we might alledge the uiage of 
the Ferlians in further copQrmation of this opinion. 
From the reign of Cyrus this nation had regulated Uicir 
year to 365 days ^; and w:e know that Cyrus ts the firft 
who fub}e£ted the empire of fiabyloit to the throne of 
Feriia. 

It is not fo eafj'"to determine at \vhat time the Bal^y- 
loniaas difcovered the neceffity of adding to their cqm- 
ipion year, the five hours and fome minutes by w^'ich 
the annual revolution of the fun furpa0^s the length of 
365 days. ■ It is certain, that this difcovery had not 
cfcapcd'the Chaldean aftronomers. Strabo alTures us 

f Gcmin. c. 11. p. iIi. We nijr donlit, hotretrtr, whcttirrall this ikill wu 
V(ty ancicnl anwog the Clinlileaiii. See Wiedler, hift. >(lroiiom. c. j. p. 31 . 

' Herat). 1. x. n. 109. Herodotni doei not liic the cpocha of Ihi? dircoverj'. 
We ought to jodgE, hovcTCT, thit il nmft htvc been very indent. We find liin- 
duli in uCe at Jerulalem In tbe timcof Ahu, that ii to fay, five yr^ii befure the 
era of NaboDiflat. 1 King! c. >o. v. if. 1 Ghrnn. c. j>. T. ji. It it vmj 
probable, that Ahaz bid the iitowleilge of that mathematical in ftrament from 
the Babylonians. In effoft, we learn from Criptnre, that thii prince wat in «e»t 
union «ilh TieUlh-Pileftt, libg of Aflyria, i KinH c. 11!. v. 8, &e. 

k AchilL Tat. Jd. AtJti phznom. c. 18. 

' Cenforin. de die nat. c. 11. See In the fuI[o«uig chapter our remarkl OM 
ihe civil year of the Egyptian). 

1 Q^Curt. 1. ]. c ]. p, 114. See lUb Dioil. I. 1. p. ii«. 
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of it in very predfe tafm« * ; but he does not fix the 
q>ocha of it. HoweVer, the manner in which he ex- 
preSes himfelf^ gives us fufficiently to underhand that 
this knowledge was very anciendy received in Cfaaldea. 
We hare therefore good authority to believe, that, in 
the Gourfe of the ages now under confideration, the 
year of the Babylonians confifted of 365 days and feme 
hours •. We may even believe, that, in this refpe£l, 
they had cchdc very near the trudi. I {hall elfewhere 
fpeak of it more particnlarly *. 

We have ftill the names of the ancient aflronomic^ 
periods, whofe invention was due to the Chaldeans. Bc- 
rofus has made ufe of them for his chronological cal- 
culations^. Yet thcfc mcafurcs of time, which were 
then in familiar ufe, are now but little known. Many ' 
difficulties arife about the number of years of which 
each of thefe periods was compofed. The efforts which 
fome modem critics have made to clear them up, do 
not hitherto give full fatisfa^on. That I may not in- 
terrupt the relatloti I am making of the afironopiical 
learning of the Babylonians, I (hall give an account of 
thefe different periods in a particular differtation*. 

The fyllcm of comets which the Chaldeans had form- 
ed, merits alfo fome attention. Apollonius of Mindus, 



* L. IT- p. ilSo. A. 

* Ubo Emmiiu, lod after him Mutikeroi At Inien&bt. L ]. c i-^TB hi B> 
ondcrfliixl, ihaClhcTiarorthtCWilnat vii only «f ]fi5 dajr*. Tbcf fay, 
that ID repair the confufian produced tbrongh time, by the omillioo of the fourth 
«r a djy, ihefc people coiii|K>fed a moath of k, which they added to their otdi- 
nary year (1 every iioycara; (hat by [hit meani every iiolh year conlided of 
3»( days, (hat it to Iav, of 13 moalht. But tbcTewritcii cite no author of ant!. 

Suily in fupport of their opinion, and beGdet they an formatly coDlradiOcd by 
Irabo. u we haye fecD. We may therefore boldly plae. thiiDpicion in the nunk- 
ber uf thofc airy fyltems, which have no other fonadatioB than the imi^nUioii 
«f the author who ^ave them birth. 

* In the dil&rtitiDD on the iflrouoinicaj paiodi of the Chaldeaoi, at the uid of 
thii volume 

b See Syncd. p. if. ; Abydcn. afui nad. p. 38. C. 

■ See, ■ttheendoftUi volume, ihedidertuioBwthcpcriedtoftiMQMUeioi. 
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a celebrated aftronomer^ tells us^ that the Chaldeans, 
ainongll whom he had ftudicd, regarded comets as 
planets whofe revolution was performed m orbits very 
'excentric to the earth, and that thefe {lars became vifi- 
ble only in their progrefe through the lower part of that 
orbit. The fame aftronomers pretended' alfo, accord- 
ing to ApoUonius, to know the courfe of the comets 
and the duration of theif periods ". Pliny, Plutarch, 
and Stob££Us, fpeak alio very clearly of . this fy{tem of 
the Chaldeans '. I imagine however that more was due 
^o chance and uncertainty than to ftudy and experience^. 
The ancients knew nothing certain of this, nor of the 
greateft: part of the phenomena of phyfical aftronomy. 
We may alfo place in the number of the aftronomi- 
-cal attainments of the' Chaldeans, the ideas^ they had 
formed of the extent of the circumference of the ter- 
Teflrial globe. Thfy had found out, it is pretended, 
that a man, walking a good pace, might follow the fun 
round the earth, and would reach the eqtiinoftial at the 
fame time with that ftari; that is to fay, that in the 
fpace of a fdar year, which the Chaldeans, as we have 
feen, detennined at 365 days and foine hours, a man 

<l >f «H J Senn. quclf. nar. 1. t- c. j. 1. 1. p. 9xo. ft c. 17. p- B31- 

« Plin.l. i.fca. IJ.p.S*.; PlaC- t. 1. t). S]};.; Stob. edog. plryC I I. p. 
tfj. Pliny and Plutarch do not eiprefity fay, Ihit wii the fy Item of the Chal- 
duni; hut we may prclume, that (be ancient philofophcn of Greece learneil a- 
mong there people wKat they hy on comett. Seneca ^nd Stobzui authorifc 
111 (D believe i( ; Jince It appcarsby their wrilingt, that lb il opinion upon 1 be co- 
hiets wft very anciently dlibiiOied in Childea. 

r geneci will fumilh us a proof of it in the fame pafTige I hare ja(l cited, p. 
8i», He fpeaks there of another aftro.iomer, named Eflgtuts, who faid, that 
the Chaldeant knew nothing ceriain of the comets, and that tbev looked itpon 
them at meteors, kIndLed bf the cRbrt of Tome vortex of ait violently agitated. 
Thefe coniradiffioni ought not tofurptife ns. There were many fchooltamoDgft 
ibe Chaldeani. PUny reekotii three, \.6. c. iG. p. 3]). Different fyfletni were 
taught in all thefe fchooli, according to the teflimony of Strabo, 1. i6. p. t°T4- 
Tbai Apollooiui related that which was adopted !a the fchool where he hail 
Oudled, aiul Epigenei what wai delivered io the one which he had fallowed ; and 
there were then no rcafoni which could giie one fyftem more credit tlun another. 

• Acbill, TaL ad Aiati phxnom. c. iS. 

, walking 
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walking at a good rate, might make the tour of the 
earth, and would do it effefilually, if he could always 
keep up an equal pace *, > 

This is ^l wc have been able to collefl of moft pre- 
cifion upon the allronomical learning of the Chaldeans; 
Thejf had, as we fee, made Ibme progrefs in certain 
parts of that fcicnce ; but there were many others, and 
thofe of the greateft importance, which were abfolutely 
unknown to them. The Chaldeans, fOr example, had 
but a very imperfeft theory of folar eclipfes. They durft 
neither determine nor foretei them ''. Their ignorance 
in this matter does not proclaim any very cxaft Itnow- 
ledge, or very extenfive intelligence of the celedial phse- 
nomena. It may even be doubted, whether they did 
not acquire, in "much later times, fomc part of the dif- 
coveries which I have thought might be afcribed to 
them in the ages treated of in this third part of my 
work 1. In reality, notwithftanding the conqucft of the 
Babylonian em|Mre by Cyrus, and afterwards by Alex- 
ander, the Chaldeans always continued to be held in 
great confideration, on account of the extreme refpeft 
which prepofleffed the ancients in favour .of the flcUl 
which tnefe priefts are faid to have acquired in judicial 
aftrology. The deftruftion of the empire of Babylon 
did not then difable the Chaldeans from pcrfeding their 
aftronomical difcovericsj and-Diodorus, from whom! 
have borrowed moft of the dctiuls I have here given ac-. 
count of, was not acquainted with tbcfe aftronomers till 
long after the time 01 Alexander,- 

There remains no more hut that I take fome notice 
of the obfervatory of the Babylonians. The principaY 
objeft of the ancient aftronomers, was to perceive and 
catch the exaft moment of the rifing and fetting of ^e 

* Amaii eominonlr malini leagueanhoBr; of conrcqitenec, could heilwiy* 
pTOOied without Hopping, he wbuld make 14 a-daf, uid li.^6o in 3«i (Uyi. Wc 
know (hat the drcumfectnre of the globe, about the equator, .!■ aboiit ijou 
leigiiei. It rcfults from (his calculation, that the Oiildein altronomen had pi^- 

1. 1. 3- p. 3J. ^ 

N % ftars. 
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ftars. The mod favourable places for this purpofe 
which they firft thought of, were extended plains, open 
on all fides, where the eye might difcover a vaft and un- 
bounded horizon. Hains were then, for many genera- 
tions, the only obfcrvatories in ufc. But the civilized 
nations foon fbught to procure tbemfelvcs means of ob> 
ferving the courfe of the Hars with more facility and 
exaftncfi. In this view they conftruSed edifices whofc 
elevation gave them more advantage. The Babylonians 
were not the lad to avail thcmfelves of this fu-adicc. I 
have already bad occafion to fpesk of the temple of 
Belug, fo renowned amongft thofe ancient people'. > 
This edifice indofed in its centre an extremely elevated 
tower, whofc conftruftion appears to have been more 
an ient that that of the temple itfelf '. It was fi'om the 
jtimmit of this tower that the Chaldeans made their 
principal obfcrvations ". 

ARTICLE a. 

Of the Egyptians. 

THE Egyptians, after the Greeks, are the peo|Je of 
antiquity whofe progrefc in the fcicnces we can 
the moft eafiiy trace. I have related in the preceding 
books, the difierent ways that the Egyptians had regu- 
lated their year, firft at 360 days and afterwards at 365. 
Let us examine whether, in the ages we are now 
going through, they bad attuned any greater degree 
ofexaftnefs, 
• The fun employs in his annual revolution 365 days 
and about fix hours. 1 ha%'e given account of the mo- 
tives which determined me to believe, that it was iJ' 
thefe ages that the Babylonians had made difcovcry of 
this overplus of the fourtb of a day. I am not equal- 
ly led to believe that the Egyptians had alfo made the 
*fame difcovery. Here arc the motives wbich incline 
me to think otberwifc. 

* Safra, tioot ». chap. i. p, si'. 

I SnPtldnui. bin. irfihc J<}w],t, t.l. i,p, aiS, IM. 

,Taalei 
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Thales is the firft of the Greeks who gave 365 days 
to the year. This philofopher lived about the year 600 
before the Chriftian lera. Hiftory remarks, that he 
had no other maftcr than the Egyptians '. Therefore, 
in the time of Thalcs, the Egyptian year ftiU confifted 
of no more than ^6$ days. 

Herodotus wrote in the fifth century before J. C. 
This great hiftorian, whofe tcftimony is fo rcfpeftable 
in all that concerns the ancient Egyptians, fays, fpcak- 
ing of the year of this people, that it confifted of twelve 
months, each of thirty days, to which five days more 
were added every year. By this means, continues he, 
they contrived to make the periodical return of the fea- 
fons anfwer to the fame -months of the year. Wc fee by 
thefct latt words, that Herodotus had not perceived the 
inconvenience of the confufion of feafons, which muft 
rcceffarily happen in a long courfe of years of 365 
days ; and this is ftill another proof, that in his time the 
Egyptian year was limited to the like number of days* 

In fine, it appears from Strabo, that the Egyptians 
knew not the neceffity of addingfix hours or thereabouts 
to the 365 days of the common year, till about the time 
that .Plato and Eudoxus travelled amongftth<'& people. 
At leaft, it is certain, from the teftimony of this geo- 
grapher, that thefe two philofophers learned this parti- 
cularity from the Egyptian priefts, and that till this time 
the Greeks were ignorant of it ". There is then great 
appearance, that the Egyptian aftronomeis made this 
difcovery in tlte interval of the time elapfed between 
the voyage oi Herodotus and that of Plato into Egypt, 
an interval of more than 80 years. The manner in 
■which, accordingto Strabo, the priefts imparted this 
to Eudoxus and Plato, ferves, 1 think, to confirm this 
opinion. He reprefents this knowledge as a fort of 
myftery which they would not communicate to' any 
but privileged ptrfonsp. The learned of lleliopolis, 
fays he, explained in fecrct to our two philofophers 
the true duration of the folar year ". It was even 
only by an abode of thirteen years, that Plato and 



Tibo, ibid. 

iludoxus 
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EudoMs could fo far merit the confidence of thcfe priefts 
as to obtain the communication of this important difco- 
very '. Wc ought not, as to the reft, to be furprifcd that 
the Egyptians fliould have then made a myftery of it. 
ITic more recent this difcovery was, the more likely 
were they to be jealous of it. 

It may be faid, that if Herodotus has not fpoke of 
this overplus of the fourth of a day, it is, that, in all pro- 
bability, he may have been deceived by the praftice of 
the Egyptians. This people had two computations of the 
year, the one civil, the other aftronomical '. This laft 
was of 365 dap, and fome hours ; but their civil year 
had only 365 days '. It was not without dcfign that the 
Egyptians had thus regulated it. They did not want 
their feftivials to return always to the fame day. On the 
contrary, their intention was, that they ftiould fucceffive- 
Jy run through Jl the fcafons of the year ". The Egyp- 
tians admitted then no intercalation in their civil years. 
They were conftantly of 365 days', which occafioned 
their gaining a day every four years upon the true folar 
year, with which thefc vague and retrograde years met 
only every 1460 years. It is only of this civil year of 365 
days, it may be faid, that Herodotus intended to fpeak, 
by fo much the more as it fubfifted under that form a- : 
mong the Egyptians, even many ages after that in which 
Herodotus wrote. We learn it in the writings of Ge- 
minus, of Cenforinus, and of Theon of Alexandria i.; 

But if thcfe two computations of the year had been 
known in Egypt in the time of Herodotus, is it to be fup- 
pofed that an hiflorian fo exad, and fo intelligent, would 
have neglefted to have infooned us of a particularity of 
this nature ? Would he, moreover, have advanced in 
fuch plain terms, that, by means of fuch a year, the E- 
gyptians contrived to make the periodical return of the 

■' Id. ibid. ( See DInd. I. i. p. 5g. j Stnbo, L it- p. 1171. 

t See (he mem. of the icid. of intciipL t. 14. p. ;4o, jis, j[i. 

u Gemia, p. jj. Ccaforin- c. ifl» Thco, Alcuiulrui' fR£. apud Petar- 

■ Gcoi. Cenfor Tlicon. Dtod. Stnbo, uhi Ja^rat 
T Set kit f¥fra diet. 

feafon^ 
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feafons fall in the fame months of the year? It is mod . 
certain, that Herodotus, otherwife greatly verfed in all 
the learning of the Greeks and Egyptians, was very ig- 
norant of allronomy. We have already produced proofs 
of it, and the prefcnt example is a new conviftion. 
■ In ciFcft, if this great hiftorian had better underflood 
the time that the fun employs in performing his annual 
revolution, he would not have faid that a courfe of years 
of 365 days would procure the periodical return of the 
ieafons in the fame months of the year. But this error 
into which Herodotus has fallen, is an inconteftable proof 
that he knew no better j and this is the .fenfible differ- 
ence we remark between this hiftorian atid the authors 
laft quoted. Whfin thefe laft fpeak of the civil year of 
the Egyptians, whofe duration they mark at 365 days,, 
there is not one of them but what mentions, at the fame 
time, that fourth part of a day by which the true folar 
year exceeds that of 365 days. Behdes, Herodotushad 
fojoumcd a confiderable time in Egypt. He had even; 
as appears by his writings, infmuated himfelf too far in- 
to the good graces of the priefts of that nation, for them 
to have refufed to reveal this difcovery to him, if they 
themfelves had at that time known it, as they afterwards 
did to Eudoxus and Plato. We (hould fay as much of 
Thales, fince hiftory exprefsly remarks, that he had en- 
tirely gained the confidence of the Egyptian priefts '■. 
After thefe reflections, it appears to us impoffible to at- 
tribute to the Egyptians, in the ages we are now em- 
ployed on, the knowledge of the fix hours or therea- 
bouts by which the annual revolution of the fun exceeds 
365 days. 

,lt is not to be prefumed, that the aftronomcrs of Egypt^ 
had made very important difcoveries on the magnitude of 
the flars. We mayjudge of them by that which they 
gave the moon. They believed that planet to be 72 
times lels than the earth *. What Macrobius relates of 
the method, which the fame fages employed to find out 

*'Diog. Liert.L i. fegin. 17. ■ flat, de fide in orbelonz, p. gji. A. 

the 
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, the proportion of the fun's diameter to his orbit, is not 
very apt to give us a great idea of their aftronomiGal dif* 
coverici \ The manner in which he fpeaka of it not 
permitting us, befidcs, to doubt that this practice belong- 
ed to the ancient Egyptians : .1 fliaU try to explain it •• 
According to Macrobius, the aftronomcrs of Egypt 
placed upon an horizontal plane an hemlfpherical vafe* 
the interior furfacc of which carried a ftylc which paf&d 
through its centre, and rofe at right angles upon the 
plane (rfthe circle, of which the edges of this vafc made 
part. Thefc edges were divided into two equal demi- 
crowns, of which one was fubdivided into twelve parti 
alfo equal ; that is to fay, into twelve fcgments of fif- 
teen degrees each. They turned this vafc to the eaft 
in fuch a manner, that the pofition of the ftylc which 
they had adapted to, it fliould anfwcr precifely to that of 
the axis of the world, and that the twelve divifions juft 
mentioned, fliould appear at the lower part, in fuch fort, 
that the diameter of the mouth of the vafc, which termi- 
nated thefc twelve parts, ftiould be found exaftly paral- 
lel to the horizon. All this apparatus tended, as it is 
eafy to be conceived, only to produce the effeft of an e- 
quinoftial dial, the conftruftion of which is infinitely- 
more eafy and fimplc. However that might be, it was, 
according to Macrobius, by the help of fuch an inllru- 
ment, that the aftronomers of Egypt imagined thcm- 
felves able to determine what proportion there was be- 
tween that part of the fun's orbit which is occupied by 
the body of that ftar, and the whole of that orbit. The 
very day of one of the two equinoxes, fays that author, 
tliey obfcrved and marked upon the edges of the moutii 
of theirhemifpherical vafe, the point where fell the flia- 
dow of the ftyle which palTed through its centre, at the 

•> In foinn. Sdp. L i. c, xo. p. too, ttt. 

■ * Koihing ii more obfcart chan thii explinlion ginni by Macroluat of tbe 
prMCdure of (he F.jyplUn (Kronomers in the openlion in qneftioD. I 4»re not 
flitter inyrelf wkh hiving rendered, u aaO.\j ti I could vi'xtb, the inie fcnfe 
of llili tnthor. But I am certiin, thai, in whit Dianner foever ue undernaTvl 
this palace, we (hatl never diicovcr any ibinj; in it cifiblc of giving M ■ grew 
idea of tbH afireiiomiul opention. 

inftant 
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inftant wlien the upper edge of the fun's difk appeared 
upon the plane of the horizon. The evening of the farati 
daythey-obferved and marked in tile fame manner, the 
pomt of the half circumference, dppofite to the edges 
of their inftrument, upon which fell the fhadow of the 
ftyle at the precife moment when the fun's diflc began 
to touch the horizon with its lower edge. The differ- 
ence of the interval of the two points or fHadow to the 
entire half-circumference, or i So degrees, was found 
to be the ninth pat;t of one of the tiS'elve horarary divi' 
fions or I * degrees : from whence the Egyptians contlud- 
ed, that the diameter of the fun was precifely the two 
hundred and fixteenth part of its orbit* ; a conclufibn 
which it is not eafy to reconcile to the moft fimplc no"- 
tions of elementary geometry *, but which it would be 
very eafy to rcdify if the objed were worth the pains, 
■which I am very far from thinking. For, independently 

« MtctQb. leaifiifrtt rii, , i- 

■ Ii liiSces to have mi the Axtit drA hbnks nf Kiiclid's cli mcnti, (o be able 
to pcrteivc (haE the rcfnll pf (he opel-atlon of whidi Microbias {faki, gir^ the 
ftniidiuneta o^ the Ibn eqnil to the chord of an arch of jo oiIdiiks of ttie circu- 
lar orbit which he dercrihcS t oliereas the £;^ptian aOronamcrs made ii rqinl 10 
thcarch iiC-lfof lehilnDtei, finCelbeyWok the arch of i° 43' for the piccUb 
faieafure of the diameter of that Har. 

The iranllKiJr raiiU^a, that he ctiAA not obfaiii 1 clear idea 61 ihis-inftnl- 
ment eithCi from M. Gogaet or from MaCrobiui. That the reader may judge 
for hhnfclf, he hat laid the original before hint. 

.fiijUinoaiali die ante foils orlUm xqiialiilittr locatrim eft fanctiih vn in hfe> 
mifphlcril fpecieiti cavata ambitione curvaium, infra per llneai ileCgnalo iat^ 
dccifn die! horarum numero, qaat ftyli promiitenlis umbn cunv lianlitu Iblis 

Crzicreimdo diltingniC. Hoc tn mteni, ut rcimns, hnjiifniocli vaflls oRjcium, 
I tanto tempore a priore cjui cilremilaie ad allcram iirque (tyli tirahr> per- 
cumi, quanla fol medictatcm cccli.ab ortii in occafHni uniiis frllicet hcmt- 
Jjptixrii ' conTCrlJitne meiiiiir. Nam tutiut cizll integn conrerlio dlein no£)cm- 
qne concludii. £l ideo conllat, quanlUoi M in cifciilo fuo meat, tancam in 
hoc vafe iimhram meare. Hiiic ijjilur *quabiliirr colloeato circa tempiis („Wi or- 
ttis propinquantii iahzlit ditjgens obfervaniis obtiitui : et cum ad piimum folis 
^jiunt, qiKDl de fe emifit priira fummitaiorbis, emergent ilmbro de ftyli deci- 
iltrni foinmiiilc primoni curvi laliri emiuendam coniigit ; locns ipfe^ qLi nmhric 
prliniliai excrpii, nota imprcnioiw lignatus c(l 1 oblemlumgue ^uandin fuptr 
leiram iu talis orbit ittteger ipparerel, ui ima ejus fununilat jiUiiia horiionti 
viderclur iBfidcrt, el moK kicus ad quem nmhra tunc in vaft niigraverjl, adiipta- 
IbF eft, habitaqoe dimeiirionc ijitet airbai umbrimm noiri qux Inlegruin toVit 
Mbeitt, Id eO, diamcliuni, mtx Je dnabus ejus, funimit^libui meliuntiu', part 
nana rcpcira eft ejut'lpa'.li^ iiiiod' a lumino viIh Ubio 'ufqilc ad' horx ptimx'n- 
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of the mifreckoning which muft ha.je been |»-oduced 
by the Httle exa£biefti of the lingular inftniment fpoke 
of by Macrobius, the refradions^ on the cquaTi^ of 
which depended the jufbiels of the operation in qucuion, 
are greatly different morning and evening ] and the 
tranfparcncy of the air at the moment of the fiin's 
mounting the horizon, is nothing near the fame as at the 
moment of its fetting. Again, to leave the relation of 
our author, all this operation of the Egyptian aflrono' 
mers tended only on their part to determine the real 
magnitude of the fun's diameter. Of confcquencc, it 
coiud be of no ufe to them, further than they had been 
able to find out the precife dlmenfions of his orbit. And 
this is a point on which all the knowledge which Ma- 
crobius fuppofes them to have had, is reduced to very 
vague and uncertain conjeftures. 

Other authors attribute to the Egyptians a method ftill 
more defedive, to determine the proportion of the fun's 
diameter to the orbit he dcfcribes. The moment they 
began to difcover the firft'rays of that ftar, they cau- 
fed, fay they, a horfeman to Jlart, who galloped till the 
dHk of the fun was entirely rifcn . They then meafured 
the fpace which this horfeman had nm in the time the 
fun had taken to rife npon the horizon ; and as they 
knbw how far the courfer employed on this occafion 
could f un in the fpace of an hour, they determined, by 
a rule of three, the time that the diameter of that ftar 
had employed to rife upon the horizon''. It is cafy to 
perceive how erroneous this way of meafurine time muft 
have been, and how little capable it was of fupplying 
the invention of clocks. 

As to the other aftronomical attainments which the 
ancient! have attributed to the Egyptians, we fee few 
of them that can be faid to belong properly to the ages 
we are row engaged in ; but it is not the lefs certain, 
that thofc people had then made fome progrefs in aftro- 
nomy. "Iney had particularly applied thcmfclves to 

<l Wcidkr, hilt. allroDO)!]. c. 4. n. 11. p. fS. 
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ftudy the motion of the ftars *. The Egyptians are (aid 
to have known the caufe of the eclip^ of the raoon. 
They kncw.diat tbsy were occaflonedby the Ihadow of 
the earth, into vhich that planet then en)erc;es i. '^Tbe 
aAronomers of Thebes, or Hcliopolis in particular, were 
reckoned very fltilful in calculating of thcfe phasnomena, 
and evoi die eclipfce of the fun, of which they gate be- 
forehand a pretty iufl and cxzGt detail ■. Hiuory has 
prefcrved us one celebrated example of this, on the fub* 
je& of that famous eclipfe which feparated the armic» 
of the Medes and Lydians the moment they were en- 
gaged in battle. Thalcs had foretold that eclipfe ", and 
we have already feen that this [^ilofophcr owed all his 
aftronomical learning to the Egyptians. They had alfo 
fidpeded that the comets were ftars that had periodicat 
returns'. They had, moreover, attained the conftruftton 
of aftronemic^ tables, by means whereof they afcertain- 
ed, with tolerable exa&iefs, the revolutions of the pla- 
nets» with their direft, ftationary, and retrograde mo- 
tions *. I have already given account of many of thefe 
agronomical attainments in the firfl part of this work, 
in treating of the difcovery of the planets. 

Furthermore, the Egyptians ire faid to have percei* 
ved that the fun was the centre of the motions of Mer- 
cury ^nd Venus ; and that, in certain pofidonB, thele 
two planets paffed fometimes above and fometioies be- 
low the fun '. We ought to look upon this important 
difcovery as a proof how anciently obfervations were 
made upon the planets, fiut it appears certain to me, 
that the Egyptians had not yet acquired that knowledge 
of the motions of Mercury and Venus, in the times we 
are now going through. We find no traces of it in the 
noft ancient authors. Vitruvius is the firft who has 

* Dlod. 1. 1, p. S9, St, pi.; Stnbo, I. 17. p. tiTi> 

f Diof. LacR. priMni. icgm. 11. t Diod. !• t, ft. 5^ 

k Hcnd. 1. I. n. T4. 

i Disd. 1. 1. p. gi. There U grni ippnnncc thil Pythagoras' had driwn 
from Enptdw Tyftcin which his difcirk* delivered upon cometf. St« Aitift. 
neicrccNri. J', t.t. iair; Pluiarch. de placti. phiW. I. 3. c. 1. i«(f 

k DiodT'l. I, p. 19, 91, !it- 

■ Mierab. in fomn. Self, t, i. e. if. p. gi, ^j. See atfa Tilriiv. I 9. e. 4. ; 
J4«T. Capclla de uupt. PhUoU et. Merc. 1, B, 
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fpokc pf it ; and it is veryfingalar that PtolDmy, wbQ 
was pioftertor to Vitruvius, fliould appear to faavcbecq 
abfolutely ignocant of that difcovery. For, if tikis 
great aftronomcr had been acquainted' with- it, in' all 
appearance he would never have conttiTod ^chafy- 
{lem as he has left us. . 

1 here are great appearances, that the i^cm whicl^ 
ftippofes the earth as a planet to revolve round about 
^e fun, was not abfolutely Unknown to the Egyptians, 
even in the times we are going through in this tWrd part, 
We know, thatfome GredMipl«iQfophers, aodpaiticu- 
Uriy. the difciplcs of Pythagoras, had a glitnpfe, a very 
obfcure and imperfefl one indded, that our earth and th(; 
planetsdid revolvebothrounda^cotnmon centre andround 
their own axis at the fame time?. Diflicuh vonld it be to 
explain what they undcrftood by this: double- morion 
which they gave to the planets ». ' 1 hey had no very:cieaF 
ideas (rfthe pigtion of the earth upon its owhuxis, nor of 
the ufe which might be made of it to explain the diuDiat 
revolution ". Their fyftemjpas extremely qbrifufed and 
inexplicable ^ Tlie mannev in which, they esplalned 
the apparent motions ofTthe;ftars and of the heavOTs, 
by the rotatory motion of the earth, prefcnts. contradic- 
tion upon contradiction''. However that niay be, it is 
to the Egyptians, neverthelefs, that we oughl toafcribe 
thefc firft ideas. We know that the greateft.geniufc* 
of Greece travelled into Egypt, and drew thcace the 
learning with which they enriched their country. . I re- 
peat it, after this fa£t, we cannot conceive howPtolo- 
my, who had pafed his days in Egypt, could have been 
ignorant of it, or, at leaft, how be comes to have ta- 
ken no notice of it; It is true, that the fyftem of this 
great aftronomer is in fomc fort more conformable to 
pur fenfes. It is fufficient fpr aftronomers who, obferve 
only the appearances of the celeftial bodies. But it 
ivas not difficult, by reSitying the ideas of the Pj-- 

n See m^m. of ihe acid, "f Jnfefiption), f, 9. M, p. «. & 3. Ifiid. p. *. 

Ses Plutirch. de pljdi. pbilof. 1. j s. 1 3. j Aehill. Tai. ifag. C. in. 

9 S«meni. ottheaead. ol tofcnpt. t. 9. M. p. 1, 3, ft J. <t Ibid. p. 3. 
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^isgoikians> to efbblifh irotions much mate fimjrie, 
much more ctuifijcmablc to the taxes, of niiturej and fi^r 
that very rcafon more worthy of phUofophers. Coper- 
cticus has \nell Ihown iis what adif antage might be nrade 
.o£ fudi dHcoflreries. Bat then the- age of Copcmicue 
was much tnaote. enlightened than that of fitolomy. fie- 
£dcs^ aU the notions wMch- 1 bare heen reluing were 
rather coi^eftums and ideas ferthed at raadom, than 
(iUcoveriet ibandcd on reafoniag' and experience'. This 
is perhaps the ^ory rcaibn: why Ptolemy, though he 
might have known them, wanld not take notice of 
♦hfflO. ■ Thefc reBeftions, however, are foreign to our 
ftibjeft. ljrt'ua.rt*tum to the Egyptians, and fpcak of 
the itteas wbich'thefc people appear to have had- of the ' 
matter of ifvluch; tiie: tixed: llara and the planets were 
4:aBipoied. 

'Iheyi feid, that the ftars were of fire *, and they cal- 
led.- the moon.as etJbeteal eacth '. I ^o take-the Egyp- 
tians to bave-been the firft authors of the pluraRty of 
WMilds. Orpheus is the moft ancient -writer who has 
fWivercd that opinion, amodgft the Greeks "■. ^oclue 
.luu. jM-efcrvcd u* fame vcrfes, in which we fee t-hat the 
^uil:hor of the Qr[dii£S placed mountains, men, and well- 
built cities in the moon *. It is alTo very certain, that 
the Pythagoridans taught, after Orpheus, that each 
planet was a wprld^ conSfting o£ earth, air^ and Sether K 
•Apparently thcfe philolbphers placed in thefe worlds ail 
tlMit may be in ours, fincetiiey believed them entirely 
alike. It is, moreover, from the Egyptiane, that Or- 
■jrficua:and the Pythagqricians. held thcie fijigular opini- 
pns. For it is known, that Orpheus and Pythagoras 

' Stc 'vfifi «ka( vc Ji}- on jUi pKMnded luiowled|< of tfa« aucicitc RtuMf 
phcrt, art. 4- ■ 

f Diogen. Lairt. prakm. Irgm. ii. ' Proc|. in Tiai. 1. i. p. ^f. 

" I'lul. dc plicil. philof. 1. 1. c. i].i Eufeb. prxparat; ev.<n^.' 1. 15-. c. jo.J 
gtob. 1, I, cclng. phylic. ■^. 14. lin. 14. 

> In Tim, 1. 4. p. i8j. We may doubt whether the poems foraierfy died 
' nodcl the Dame of OcpheiK, were really the work of thi> fimous philofnpher. Jt 
ji certain nevertheleft, thu thefe poems, were utremely ancient. They were 
looked on ai fiich in the lime of PUto. ^nCt^tyl. p. ajC. E. See alfo JwnUic. 
]le vit» Pytlog. c, !4 p. IJ16. 

1 PluL Slob. iKii.dU 
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were indebted to Egypt for all their learning ■. Accord- 
ingly I have not hesitated to attribute this fyftcm to the 
ancient Egyptians. 

I conclude vhat concerns the hiftory of aftronomy a- 
mongfl thefe people, by fome reflections upon the pofl- 
tion of the pyramids of Cairo. In the lalt age, it was 
attempted to afcertun the variation or immutability of 
the poles of the earth and the meridians. For this pur- 
poie, is wag neceflary to compare, with our obfilTva- 
tions, tbofe of the ancient aftronomers, and to know 
exa^y the longitude and latitude of the [daces they bad 
uibabtted*. On one fide, M. Picard went In 1671 to 
Terily the obfcrvations made by Tycho-Brahe m the 
Uland of Huen''. On another, M. de Chazellcs went 
in 1694. to meafure the pyramids of Egypt. I fh^ 
fay nothing at prefent of the operations of M. I^card, 
Aat I may give all my attention to thofe of M. de 
Chazclles. Having mcafured the pyramids, he found 
that the four fides of the greatclt anfwered precifely to 
the four cardinal points of the horizon. Such a pofi- 
' tion, which feems to have been the cffc^ of defign and. 
premeditation, neceflarily fuppofes allronomical- know- 
ledge. But, in my opinion, they have carried too high 
the idea under which they ordinarily prefent this opc- 
, ration of the Egyptians. They have laboured to heigh- 
ten the merit of it by the c(}mparlfon made between it 
and the meridian, traced at Uranibourg by Tycho- 
Brahe. M. Picard was gready aftoniOied when he ex- 
amined that meridian, to find it different in longitude 
by about 18 minutes from the pofition which Tycho- 
Brahe had affigned it*. Tycho, however, affurCs us* 
that he had been at pains to determine it *. And it is 
the more likely, as tlus was a fixed point to vhich all 

' Oiod. I. i> p. iDl. 

' Acad, ot fcicoc. ana. iTio, hlfl- p. («(• ' ^ 'l>>^- 

' The illind ot Huau or Veen ii io ikc firaitt of the fomd, it the emrann 
«f ni« Edticlci. It it there that Tydio unfed to be bnik, in ijt6, tlut Fuioat 
•bfecTatory wliich he oiled Vramiaurg or cilj tflbt btavni. 

f Acad, del fcienc. in;, pun. !• T. p. lod. 

* Tycho tift cspreTiljF, tliat it wat for the (ceopd time tbu he liad cHefbllf 
laben hii viget of obfciTJtion, anif aCcn baring veiiGgd tbe ntchdiao line. 
JW4. t. 7- f. ^oj. 
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his obfervation related. The Egyptians, fay they, more 
dexterous, or at kail more lucky, than this great aftro- 
nomer, have fuccecded in fouthing their pyramids with 
an exa£bie&, which is Hill matter of aftoniihment; of 
aftosifliment the better founded, as thefc people were, in 
appearance at leaft, deflitute of the lights and helps ne- 
cemry for fuch an operation <■. However that may be, the 
operatifxi of the Egyptian aib'onomcrs will bear no cotn> 
parifbnin anymanner with that of Tydio. It is evidently, 
and, beyond contradidton, infinitely more eafy to fouth 
anyedince, fuch as the pyramids efpeciaUy, than to deter- 
mine f»%cifely the longitude of any ]dace whatfocver. 
For the one we need only draw a meridian -, but for the 
other repeated ob&rvations muft be employed, and thofe 
<^ a kind which demand great ftady, knowledge, ex- 
perience, and preciiion. 

For 'the reft, though I. think the fouthing of the py- 
rajni<b has been too highly extolled, yet I am of opi- 
nion that it were unji^lt not to allow the Egyptians a 
pretty extcnfive knowledge in aftronomy. This never» 
thelc^ is what many writers of merit have thought fit 
to refufe them '. The reafon they alledge is, the little 
progrels which thefe people, as they pretend, had made 
in geometry. Indeed, if tiiis h£t were well proved, I 
own we could not conceive a great idea of the aftrono- 
mers of Egypt; but then this fufpncion of their igno-. 
ranee in"geomctry is founded only on conjcftures ; and 
even thefe conje«ures arife only from Indu^ons drawn 
from the geometrical difcoveries of which the Greeks 
boafted themfelves to be the authors. When we come 
to treat of the article of geometry amongft the Egyp- 
tians, we hope to fhew how little grounds there are for 
tMs opinion. In favour of thefe people we fhall pro- 
duce teftimonies more certain and more authentic thaa 
all thefe reports of the Greeks, agaiaft which it is often 
not ami& to be upon our guard. 
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ARTICLE III* 

0/the Greeks. 

FROM what I have faid, in the precedhig books^ dF 
the ftate of the fcitnces amongft the Greeks, we 
cannot have concaved a very Wgh idea of the capacity of 
tbefe people. The epooha we are now going through^ 
will not be much iiiGre favourable to them. Plutarch, 
it is true, has remarked, that, about the time of Hefiod, 
the fcicnccs began to unfold themfetves in Greece i. 
But the progrefs they made was ftill very flow. We can 
affirm^ that, till the time of Thales, that is, till the -year 
600 tefore Jefus Cbrift, the Gre^ had but very poor 
notions of the fundamental prindptes ofaftronomy and 
geometry '. They availed themfclves but very indif- 
ferently 'of the difcoveries communicated to them by 
Thales, and his dilaplc Ananumander. We tnayjudge 
of it by the laSs I am about to relate. 

To determine the lengrti of the year, is the principal 
end propofed in all their obfervations on the motion of 
the ftars. In the iecond part of this work, I have given 
an'account of the efforts which the Greeks made to at*' 
tain it. There we have feen, that for many ages thefe 
peofde advanced no further than to add fix days to the 
354 of which their year wag originally compofcd ''. It 
was regulated in this manner in the time of SoIoU, and 
aMb a long time after him i. Thefe years were formed 
of twelve lunar monthe, which they fuppofed to confift 
of 30 days each. By this it appears, that the Greeks 
had regard rather to the courfe of the moon, than to 
that of the fun. By proceeding upon this calculation, 
they formed neither a lotiar nor a loiar year *. 

f T. 1. p. )«. . 

t R:e f.aAcm. epxd Dio£. Laett. i. t. ftgm. »j i Apnlciui, florid. I. 4- 

k Book J. c. a. an. i. left. 1. 1 Sec MuOi. p. dio,dil. ^ Id. ibM, 
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Tlic difofiiers trfiich fuch a talcndaf muft occafion, 
6re cafy to ciHtkccive, Accordingly the Greeks were " 
obliged at every turn to make amendmeatst by correct- 
ing^ either the months, ar the years. They cut off from 
the month, Ibmetimes one day, fometiraes two '. It 
happened befides, that after a certain time their twelve 
lunar tnonthe no longer anfwered to the four icafons of 
the year. To fatve this the Greeks added a thirteenth^ 
but ctfcumftances alfo occurred which obliged them to 
omitttjis intercalary month*. Thus they were always 
uader a neceffity of inventing new cxpedieius. 
- To the little progrefs which aftronomy had made in 
Greece, wc ought to attribute that number of different 
periods of which 1 have given account ia the fecond 
part of this- werk. Religion had given, birth to them in 
a great meafure. Moft of thefe cycles had been in- 
vented only to adapt the Celebration of the feafts to the 
times prefcribed by the oracles. But wC' may fay of 
thefe periods, that they give us no more advantageous 
4dea of the people who invented them, than do the 
feftirals for which they were inftituted. 

It is very aftonifliing^ that the Greeks ftiould have ■ 
been fo miuiy ages without difcovering the imperfeftions 
of their calendar, and the confufion they were thrown 
into by the method they purfued. It is agreed, that 
Thales undcrftood the year confifting of 365 days™. 
Pofterior to this philofojiier, Plato and Eudoxus learn- 
ed in Egypt, that the fun employs in his revolution, 
not only 365 days, but alfo near fix hours". Neverthe- 
lefe, in the time of Demetrius Phalereus, the year of the 
Greeks ftill confifted of no more than 360 days ". Thej 
had had it however a long time in their power, as we 

1 CiMio in verrem, ifl. %. I. i. n. 51. t. 4. p. 144. 

• Wi fee, that in ihe time of Herodotus llie GrrekF were in ufe of adding s 
thirteenth mnnlli ariet l»o compleie years, ctial is to Tay, at the beginning o( 
Cf ery third year, 1. 1. n. 4. But M, ky thlt method, their years became too loug 
by 1 month 11 the end of ei^t yean, orcry c!g-i[h year they omitled an tstcir 
talary month, Cefirorin. c. iS. 

"^ Diog. Ltert. 1. i. TegDi. ly- " Strabo, I. 17. p. ii<o, iiBi. 

PHo. I. 34. fca. 11. ; Varro apai NoDiam. Demettiut Philereoi flourifheJ 
ibout ihe year 300 before Jefm ChtiQ. 
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have feen, to have regulated the lenjgth of it, in a man- 
ner more analogous to that of the fun's revolution. 
We cannot conceive from what motives the Gre^s 
Ihould fo long have perfifted in keq>ing a form of year 
fo defeftivc as that we have been fpejiing of. Their 
moil fenfible writers have palTed this judgment on it; 
and Herodotus, fpeaking of the year of the Egyptians, 
could not help remarking that their method was much 
wifer than that of the Grecians ^. Accordingly we fee, 
that the bed aftronomersof Greece, fuch as Cleoftratus, 
Harpalus, Nauteles, Mneiiftratus, Dofithcus, Eudoxus, 
Meton, Callipus, &c. were obliged many times to change 
the rules of intercalation, and fucccilively to invent 
different periods, die better to make their months agree 
with the courfe of the moon, and their years with that 
of the fun '. 

The manner in which the Greeks reckoned and 
named the days of their months, appears to me no lefs 
fmgular and fantaftical than the form of their calendar. 

The Greeks divided the month into three parts, each 
of ten days. The firft ten was called " the ten of the 
*' month beginning *;" thefecond,thatof the" month 
*' which is in the middlef;" and the third, that of the 
" month concluding |." The firft ten was counted pro- 
grcfliveiy; thus they (aid the firft, fecond, third, &c. of 
the month beginning. But as the Greeks never counted 
the day of the month higher than ten, when they would 
cxprefs, for example, the i6th, they faid the fecond 
fixth; that is to fay, the fixth day ot the fecond ten. 
In like manner, for the third ten, inftead of faying the 
24th, for inftance, they faid the third fourth. Such was 
lull the Grecian manner of reckoning In the time of 
Hefiod '. 

Solon introduced fom.e change in the appellation of 
the days of the third portion of the month. He brought 
. up the cuftom of counting from the twentieth day to 

P L. 1. n. 4. 4 See Mirlliam, p. St4. et Ccq. 

' Hks, V. »n, et [tq. 
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the thirtieth, not by addition but by fubftraftion, dc- 
creafing always according to the waning of the moon. 
'JThus inftead of faying the third firft, that is to fay the 
twenty-firft, he ordered, that they (hould fay the tenth 
of the " month concluding;" the ninth of the •* month 
" concluding" for the aid, and fo for the reft *■. Some- 
times they even fuppreffed the exprefiion of the ** month 
*' concluding," when they reckoned feveral days fuc- 
ceflively, becaufe then it was not poffible to miftake'. 
It is not cafy to conceive how a people of whom ■*€ 
commonly entertain fo high an opinion, could follow 
fo unnatural and extravagant a way of reckoning. The 
reform introduced by Solon, was Hill more defcftive 
than the cuftom of which it took place. 

This oddity is remarkable even in the name which the 
Greeks gave the laft day of their month. They regu- ■ 
lated their months by the courfe of the moon ; confc- 
qucntly, thefc months confifted alternately of thirty and 
of twenty-nine days; yet the name of the thirtieth or 
triaeade was common to the laft day of them both ". 
Thales was the hrft author of this cuftom '. 

It muft alfo appear very fmgular, that the Greeks, 
who derived from the Orientals a great part of the ele- 
.mentary knowledge of aftronomy, Oiould not have fol- 
lowed the cuftom which thofe nations had, from time 
immemorial, of dividing the week into feven days'. 
We have juft feen, that the Greeks divided their months 
into three decads or tens, which they named, the month 
beginning, the month in the middle, and the month 
concluding. Such alfo was the form of their weeks. 
It was not till many ages after thofe we are now con- 
fidcring, that they conformed thcmfelves to the pradicc 
of the eaftern nations, and divided their week into 
Icvcn days ". 

In the ages we are now going through, the Greeks, 
generally fpeaking, had yet but extremely narrow ideas 

' pint. In Solone, p. yx C. . ' Id. ibid, 

Gcmin. e. 6. p. aa. ; Schol. llcfioil. diet. p. i SS, &,, edit, IlicfC 
» Diog. I-atrt I. 1. fcgm. 14. 1 S« pict 1. b. j, chap. i. ait. i. 

* Dion Cadiiu, Iiift, Rom, I, 37, p. 41. 
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oi al]tronomy, It is certain, tHat they then knew but a 
very ftnalt number of the conftellatuMis ' ; and it' was the 
fame with regard to the planets. Their knowledge in 
this article was reduced. to Venus, This is the only 
planet made mention of In Homer and in Hefiod. It 
may perhaps be faid, that the filcnce of tfaefc two poeta 
Upon Mars, Jupiter, &c. is no proof, that in their times 
thefe planets were unknown in Greece; and we might 
admit of this anfwcr, were we not ^ewbcre acquainted 
with the ignorance of the Greeks upon this fubje3;. 
But it is a hO. not to be doubted. Detnocritus, by the ac- 
count of Seneca, fufpeded that there were many wan- 
dering ftars; but he did not venture to determine either 
the number or the courfe of them ; for, adds Seneca, 

■ the Greeks did not yet kno^, that there were five pla-- 
nets *: Eudoxus was the firil who brought from I^ypt 
into Greece the knowledge of thefe ftars '. It is then 
certain, that till the time of this philofopher, that is, 
"till about the yc^r 400 before Jefus Chrift, the Greeks 
remained in the mod: profound ignorance of the nature 
and motion of the heavenly bodies. We may the b^i 
ter judge of this by the ideas which they hadformtxl of 
Venus. 

The l«ftre with which this planet flimes, had ftruck 
the Greeks ; but its moticHiS had thrown this people in- 
to a very grofs error. We know, that Venus a^^ju's 
alternately before the fun's rifmg and after his fctring, 
according as flie is more to the well or mOretothecc3t 
than the fun. The Greeks, never imagining that one 
and the, fame ilar could appear under two fuch oppolke 
afpccls, thought they ought to attribute them to two 
dilferent liars. In cottfequence o{ this idea, Venus a-f 
mongft thefe people received two names, which, as they 
are expreffive of her two oppofue iituations, really fliow 
tliat the Greeks of one pluFict had made two. Thus, 

, when Vpnus appeared before the riling of the fun, they 
called her Eofphoros, that is to fay, the herald of the 
morn J but, when Ihe ajipeared only after his fetting, 

6 ^n. qwril. L I. eip. j. 
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they named her Efperos, the eveiring-ftar. Venus is ne- 
ver diftinguifhed by any other than thefc two names in 
Homer and in Hcnod; and, by the by, this is a pretty 
clear proof, that it was very late before the Greel^ 
• thought of defigning their planets by the names oi the 
deities they adored. 

Appollodorus pretends, that Pythagoras was the firft 
■who made known to thefc people, that the Venus of 
the morning and the Venus of the evening were one 
and the fame planet <'. But, according to fome other 
writers, this knowledge fhould be {till more recent m 
Greece. They give the hcmour of it to Parmenidcs", 
poderior by about hity years to the philofopher of Sa-> 
mos. 

The fame uncertainty reigns on the hiftory of all the ' 
aftronomical difcovcries made in Greecq. llie epochas 
of them cannot be exaftly mark-ed. The andents, for 
example, are divided about what time the Greeks be- 
came acquainted with the obliquity of the ecliptic. 
Some of them attribute this difcovery to Pythagoras r, 
others to Anaximander his difciple *. There are even 
fome who will have Oenopides of Chios to have been 
the firft who perceived it ''. What appears moft pro- 
bable to me in the qucftion is, that Anaximander was 
the firft who ftiowcd the Greeks by how many degrees 
the zodiac was inclined to tlie equator. The manner 
in which Pliny has cxprefled himfclf in fpeaking of the 
difcovery attributed to this philofopher, feems to favour 
the explication I propofe'. Perhaps alfo before Anaxi- 
mander, the learned made a myftery of that knowledge. 
This philofopher divulged it, and by that means facili- 
tated to every one the means of applying to aftrononty 

i ApudSlob. iclag.phyf. 1, i. p. JI, ; Pllo. L ». fcfl.C. p. JJ-i Dio^. l^M. 
LS. ftgm. 14. 

' PhiroriH, apud Diog. Latit. 1. 9. ffgrn. 13. 

f Plut. 1. 1. p. SS3. C. ; Alitor libri de hi(t philoT. apud Galen. 1. 1. c. ii. 
p. !!■. « Plin. L 1. fefl. a. ■ 

I* Diod. I. I. p. no.; Flac kco cU.; EuJciniu (pad Fabuc. B, Gr. (. s, p. 
»j8. 

Ucnopides it thought pollcriiir hy fame ytm to AnuqsoiM, wbdje time ic 
well enongh known through his difdpls P;ri.-lcs, 

i CiUjidiaUni tjiu iiiUlU-i'JJi, loco lit. 
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■with forac fuccefs. This opinion alfo may receive feme 
authority from the expreffions of PHny *. 

Neither is this the only aflronomical difcovery the 
honour of which the ancients have thought due to A- 
naximander. He is the firft, fay they, who found the arP 
of explaining the revolutions of the iun and the equali- 
ty of days and nights ; that is to fay, that among the 
Greeks his was the honour of firft acquiring the know- 
ledge of the equinoxes and iblftices, and of reducing to 
fixed principles the regular variety of the feafons'. 
Thales, his mafter, had determined the fetting of the 
Pleiades to the 25th day after the autumual equinox. 
Anaxiuxander marked it at the 29th, or even at the 
3ift°. Of all the difcovcries with which this philofo- 
pher enriched the Grecian aftronomy, that of fun-dials 
is without doubt the fineft and moft important. He 
made trial of them at Lacedjeinon ". I had forgot to 
fay, that Anaximander paffed, according to Pliny,' for 
.the firft of the Greeks who had undertaken to coiulruft 
an artificial fpherc ". 

ITie hiftory of the difcoveries attributed to this phi- 

k Rerumforei afervijfe, loeodt. I Acad. An infcript. t. lo. p. 13, 14. 

SiltDaGus lias prclcndcd, ihdC ihe in(tnioicnt of wtiich ibe iiivcniion it hj 
Din^rncs Lurliui aliribulcd to Aniiiminclcr, mud have liccn very iofmoF 10 1 
iLin-diat. If wc believe him, thii inftrumenl dnly Tervcd to mark ciaOty the 

, polnu of the Ibhtices aad e^ninoxn, llie meiiitian* >ad (earuss. The ule o[ thii 
inllmmeDt. ulds &Uin>Iiui, Could not extend fo fir as to date (lie coutfe of the 
liiii (cum Ihe momeiK of liii riGng to (hit of his felting. But Salmafiuf, more 
ommendable foe the extent of bii ertulition, than for ihejulloeft of hii crilicitin, 
al!;£TtI, fontnrr to tiis own InlCDlian, to the iiillrument invented by Ariiximao* 
der. fropcrlics infinitely fnpeiior to thole of 1 fimple Arn-dial. 

Hriwiotus, moreover, byi politively, t)iil tlic (Jieeks h»d learned from the 
Babylonians i):e life of eloelis, and thediviflon nf the day into tu'clvc cqnil parts, 
1. 1. n. 109. Herodotiti wrote only about 100 yean after Anaiimandcr. 
' He does not fpeak of that tnowWge aa a tiovelly lately eRablilLed in 
Greece. The authority of' ihL' great hilloriaa snuld, therefore, lead mc 10 be- 

■ lieve, thai Anaiimandei *« not, pruperly fpenking, (he inventor nf lim-duls 
vaov'ft [he (}reek< ; they had tearncd the life of tlieni frorai the Babyloniaoi. 
But this philofopher may nndoubtttlly have brought tlie ir.aliine of fun-diali lo 
perCeAioD, and by ihai havcitclcitcd tu be rrgatJ^'d u in fame Toll (be inventor 
ef them. 

<* I..J. ftft. J<S. p. 41 «. 
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lofophcr, fumHhes us moreover with very ftrlking proof* 
of the little progrefs which phyfical aftronomy had made 
in Greece. What can we think of the ideas which the 
artronomers of this country had formed at that time of 
the magnitude of the heavenly bodies ? Anaximander 
did not believe the fun to be bigger than Peloponnefus f. 
I Ihall dwell no longer upon the knowledge which 
the Greeks may have acquired in aftronomy in the ages 
which terminate this third part of our work. I believe 
I have faid enough to enable us to fet a proper value 
upon it. However, I fliall ftill touch a little upon 
the fubjeft, and even comff down to pretty mo- 
dern times, in the following article, where I propofe to 
Examine and compare the progrefe which the ancient 
nations had made in aftronomy. 

ARTICLE IV. 

RefieWom on the Aftronomy of the Babylonians, Egyptians^ 
. and Grecians. 

According to Pliny, three nations only are reckoned 
in antiquity who rendered therafelves famous for 
their progrefs in aftronomy j the Chaldeans, the Egyp- 
tians, and the Grecians ". We have given account of 
all that the ancients have been able to fumiih on the 
aftronomical learning of the Babylonians and Egyptians. 
Thefe difcoverics belong to the ages in the limits of our 
work. From that epocha thcte is nothing that can be 
direftly attributed to thefe people. I have more than 
once had occafion to fliew the reafons of this. We are ■ 
now therefore enabled to judge of the learning and of 
the difcoveries of the Egyptians and of the Babylonians 
in aftronomy. 

It is not quite the fome thing with the Greeks. The 
fciences in general had as yet, in the ages which clofc 

; Diog. Lurt. 1. 1. fcgn. i. 
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this third and kft part of our work, made but a very in- 
different progrcfs amongft thefc people- We cannot there- 
forejudge of the extent of their agronomical learning, by 
all that 1 have'hithertD had occafion to fay of it. But to 
facilitate the comparifon of the various improvements in 
this fcience amongft the different nations of antiquity, 
, I have thought proper to anticipate the times j I fliall 
therefore indicate in few words the epocha at which 
aftronomy began to merit the name of fcience in Greece. 
Let as firft fpeafc of the Chaldeans. 

Ahhough the Greeks have not been very careful to 
fcarch into the hiftory of the eaftern nations, they did 
not however negleft to tnllruft ihemfelves in the dif- 
coverics formerly made in thofe countries. Their writers 
fay enough of them to enable us to pronounce upon the 
rank which the Chaldeans ought to hold amongft allro- 
nomers. Wc have feea by the details into which I en- 
tered on the article relating to thefe people, that they 
nuifl: have acquired a pretty extenfive knowledge of the 
celeAial motions. Their agronomical obfervations are 
the moft ancient that are known in antiquity '. When 
Hipparchus and Ptolomy, who lived in Egj'pt, under- 
took to reform aftronomy, they found in the memoirs 
of the Egyptians, no aflronomical obfervations com- 
parable for antiquity to thofe of the Babylonians ■". Li 
a word, the belt writers of Greece have agreed, that 
their nation had borrowed much from the Chaldeans. 
Thefe people fhare with the Egyptians the honour of 
having taught the Greeks the firft principles of aftro- 
nomy '. 

It is true, that the Egyptians aR)ear to have had the 
preference for exaftnefs, and for what may realty be 
caUed aftronomical fcience. It is even ufual enough with 
us to look upon the Chaldeans rather as aftrologers than 
as aftronomers; and we pretend not to difguifc, that is 

. T Srinplie. ia 1. 1. Arift. de ado. fal. 17. inL 1. (oL 117. Tcrib. ; SyDCtil. p. 
307. C. ; MarOum, f, 474. 

i Marflum, Ut» dl. 

t See HcFodoiai, I. 1. b. 109.^ Sinb. 1, 17- p. *'!'■ i TfacoD, ad Anti pro- 
{ooft. p. So. i SjrnccU. p. 107. C. 
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bian^ r^ti&i ihey do indeed d«ferve tH)^ tb[lr|back. 
But it Htuft be (4>fcrved at the fame time, that the 
Chaldeans were not the cmly people iflfatuat^ with the 
fchiHKeras of aftrology. Thefe is ao lUtion of antiquity 
who fcftTC not given into them; neither have the Egyp- 
tians bfit^ mdre exempted than others ". Bcfidesj we 
bsve ^n^ady obferved, that aftrology miift have been 
of very great fervice to aftronomy *. The ftudy of this 
frivolous and ridiculous fcience, mould not therefore in 
this refpe^f be i reproach to the Chaldeans. 

Ought we not rathjEr to attribute the pre-emiiience 
wiiich the Egyptian! poifefs over all the nations of antiqui* 
ty, to the partiality and prejudices of the Greeks? Froul 
themr we derive aU that ^c can khow of the ftate of the 
fciences amongft ancient nations; Moft of the great 
f^tlements in Greece were fdirmed by colonics fcnt 
from Egypt} and the Greeks receiving their firft in- 
Aruftic^ In the fcHool of the Egyptians, naturally re- 
garded them as the inventors of all the fcicncei, In time 
they fought to exalt this oplnibn, and in thid view al- 
ijttoft all their writers have fpoke of it. . However, this 
^efSrenc^ hgs had no other caufe or foundation, than 
the high efteem with which tlic Greeks were poffeffed 
for i .nati<»i frpm whom they derived almdfl: all their 
learning: It was very tate, oil the other haiid» that* 
ibdi: femtj tireeks became Acquainted with the nations 
bf the Higher Afiaj and being then enriched by their 
tjwn proper funds, they needed to borrow little or ilci- 
thing from ftrangcrs. It is not therefore furprifuig that 
their hiftorians mould have neglcfted to expatiate Upon 
the difcOverics of the Chaldeans ; they tocik not the fame 
interefl: in them as they did in thofe of the Egyptians. 

What tpe haTe here faid is not intended to eonteft 

•• tttioi. I. i . n. h. ; IJiod. I. i. p. it, 91. ; Clcera. it .liriil. 1. 1. d. i. t. ]. 
J. 4; J Plut. wnTiT. lip. p. i4P- A. 

* Put. 1. b. i. c. ti. art. 1. I repeni bitterly, faid Kepler, 'tbe biving S> 
ki'ach dcctkd ■llnilegy. 1 rcmirk, that the fluily of aflnniomr tui beta peuij 
ac^eflcd e*cr lince men ttafed u> appl^ tbtmfctrci to altroU^J-. 
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■with the Egyiftians the merit of having made many dif- 
tfoverics in aftronomy; far from fuch a thought, we 
have forgot nothing that might render to thcfe peo[Jc 
all the juftice which rs due to themj but we muft not 
fufier the bad example of the Greeks to prejitdice and 
impofe upon us. Let us not exalt the Egyptians too 
highly at the expenfe of the Chaldeans. I do not think, 
the one much more learned than the other *. 

As for the Greeks, we cannot deny but that they 
made a great progrefs in aftronomy; but then that pro-' 
grefs *vas very (low. I even doubt whether, without the 
repeated helps of the Egyptians and Babylonians, that 
fciencc would ever have rifen in Greece beyond the 
moft ordinary and Hmited experiments '. Thofe of the 
Grecian phitofophers who began to make known to their 
nation the principles and rules of aftronomy, had tra- 
■velted iov them into Egypt and into Chaldea. If Thales 
has foretold an eclipfe, it was not the fruit of bis own 
proper difcoverics, nor of the labours of the Grecian 
aftronomers who preceded him; from them he had no' 
afiiftancc to expeft. Thales can certainly have foretold 
that eclipfe only by means of fomc method, fome fet of 
rules that he had learned from the Egyptians'. 

Herodotus is the moft ancient author who has fpokcn 
ef that eclipfe foretold by Thales. We may'conjcfture, 
that he intended to fpeak of an eclipfe of the fun which' 
happened at the time the Medcs and Lydians were cn- 



• As far as I can judge, the Chaldtai 
rilronomy than ihe Hsni»ians, Meiicani. 

I See Strabii, 1, 17. p. tiii. 

» See Wei.ller, hill, jllruti. p. 71. Vn'fl miy very well compare the fcmiwIedgB 
vliich Tuples and ihe other philoropheri or his lime hai in iSronomr to thit of 
tfcc Indian Bramins itthiidiy. The iiramins have iIk ublcsof ihcanckat aflro- 
nomcrs to calcubte ccliplcs, and tlicy know how to make ufe cf thein. But 
though ihey dn foreiel erli]iles by this mcint, we are not thence to conclude that 
Iheyars very (bilfut iBatlronan>]r. All their Iciencc <'anlill> in a pure niecbani&n, 
ailil in fonie ^ititlinicilcal operation!. 'I'hcy arc ablblutely ignorant cf the thcorjt 
cf aD-oiiuniY, otiii have no knowledge cf the mulu^l icljtioa and dep endeuca oit 
lIiediHi;rcn;p.;ttsof thjt ftienee. Leiir. eOjf. [, 10. p. jC, 3J. 
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gaged in battle. I fay conjefturc ; for furcly the man- 
ner in which Herodotus fpeaks of that phenomenon is 
very fingular. He fays, that in the time when the two 
armies were engaged, the night fuddenly took place of 
the day". ThaJes, adds he, had foretold tliis event to 
the lonians, and had laid down to them nearly the year 
in which- (hould take place " this change or day into 
night." Thde are his terms*; and we may infer from 
them, that in the time of Herodotus the Greeks com- ' 
prehended not, nor knew any thing of eclipfes. We' 
even fee that there was not at that time in the ^reek- 
language any term to exprcfs thefe phsenomena. Hero- 
dotus would certainly have made ufe of it, and not had 
rccourfe to a periphrafis to fignify an eclipfe which ie- 
parated the Medes and the Lydians. ' 

ft appears certain, by the confent of all antiquity,' 
that, before the voyage of Plato and Eudoxus into' 
Egypt, the Greeks had no idea of what may be called 
aftronomical fciencc. They were ignorant of the true 
duration of the folar year =, knew notliing Jof the pla- 
nets *, had -no idea of eclipfes, and in a word conceiveit 
but in a very confufed manner the revolutions and mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies. Till the tinic of- AIck- 
ander thcfc people had made no difcovery comparable 
to thofe of the Egyptians and Babylonians. The Greeks 
excelled at that time in the fine arts, their laws w;ere 
wife; but they had given little application to the fpe- 
culativc fciences, fuch as aftronomy, geometry, phylic,- 
&c. 

The event which, after the death of Alexander, placed 
the Pt-olomys upon the throne of Egypt, occafioned the 
Greeks to make more progrefs in aftronomy in one 
age, than they had hitherto done in near two dioufand 
years. Being now in a better fituation than ever for 
profiting by the lights and difcoveries of the Egyptians, 
they were not long of availing themfelves of them ia 



' Stl'ba, I, t^. f. Hit. d See above, p. III!. 
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the mon: advanngepus maimer. Greece* n£toriotu an4 
enriched by the fpptls of conquered £gypt, very foon 
furpafTed hcf matters. But are wq not au^horif^d to 
(efer in fome fort to the Egyptians, the greater part of 
the difcoveries uith which the Greeks hare honoureol 
their philofophers? IneiFcft, it isoertain, that the moft 
famous aftrpnomers in which Greece glories, Artllillus^ 
Thimochares, Hipparchus, Ptolemy, $cc. were Wed in 
the fchpol of Alexandria. They it was who began 
to give the Greeks fome knowledge of the proper mo- 
tion o£ the fixed flars '. Hipparcbus was the firfl; whq 
undertook to make a catalogue of thefe liars f . We may 
judge from thefe fads of the ftate of aftrpnomy it\ 
Greece before thePtoIemys; that is to fay, two hundred, 
years before Jefus Cbrift. Shall we give th^ name of 
fcience to the poor notions yrhich till this time the' 
Greeks had had of the ceteftiaJ phenomena f 

We (hall fiiiilh what concerns the ftats of aftronomy 
amdngft the indents, by fome reflections i^n the dit- 
ficulties th^tf attended the fludy of that fcience in re- 
mote ttmelf lli$ inftruments which the ancient allrch 
nomera made ufe of, mult have been extremely ^^fecr 
tive and imperfect They bad not the ufe of pendui 
turns, fo convenient, or rather fo necelTary for making 
qbfervatiotit; neither were they acquainted with telei 
Icopes. Logarithms, which qow fpare usfo many molti- 
p^cations and divifions, were equally unknown to them* 
in what laborious and enwmous calculations taa!^ not 
the problems pf aftronomy have engaged thefe ancient 
obfefvcrs f The atithmetical eharafters werf another 
increafc of trouble and perplexity. They had not the 
ufc of the numerical figures of the Arabians, fo com- 
modious fpr all operations in nuiiibers. Ap^iently 

" !^ct WeidUr, hift. iHwii. p. iif. 

f flia. I.'i. ftO. 14. TbciudenieiTt which Pliny piita ^ n that entapri'< <(f 
llippirchiis, ilwiiyl ap(>tafcd fitigulat to me. Thtfc u« ihe terms he cinpIor>M 
chaMflcrift it J litrnqac (HiffarchasJ aufui rem, rliem Dn imprcitnr, nntmc- 
rart psjitrhjftflhs, elfiiira ai mmta tnuigtrc. Trt vithnut fuch a cilalogDC we 
do not eonctive how tlierq couU eiid a Kience realljr WMlbjr the name of aftro- 
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arithmetical operations were executed by means of little 
{tones, -which they ranged upcHi fables made on pur- 
pole * } and to write down the fum of theie calculation* 
tiie ancients bad no other numerical figns, than the let- 
ters of their alphabet. To determine eclipfcs by fuch 
paeans, the procefs was more tedious and more di£cult, 
than if we Should now-a-days undertake to .calculate 
them with counters, and write the amount in Romaa 
fibres. 

1 had almolt forgot to make one oblervation, which, 
however, I think efibntial in the examination yf the 
agronomical learning of ancient nations. Some philo' 
fophers of antiquity appear at firli light to have had a, 
glimpfe of fome of thole Ihining truths which are the 
boaft of modem ages. Certain authors have thought 
£t in confequence to advance, that the ancients knew 
much more of them than we Ihould naturally be led to 
believe. But when we relied attentively on thefe pre- 
tended dilcoveries, we very foon perceive, that all which 
we rpad on t^is fubjefi: in the writings of the ancienti, 
ought to be regarded as mere ideas advan^d at rait- 
dom, without knowledge, without princij^es, and with- 
otit any kind of foundation. If fome of the ancients, . 
for example, have faid, that the earth was a fpheroid^ 
flattened at the poles; that it revolved round the fun; 
that the comets were planets, whofe periodical revolu- 
tions were completed in a certain number of agcsi that 
the moon might be habitable; that thitt planet was the 
occafional caufe of the flux and reflux of the fea, &c. ' j 
we ought not to regard thefe propofitions in their mouth, 
as the cffeft and the refiiit of the knowledge which thefe 
philofophers had acquired. On the contrary, we ought 
to place them on the footing of thefe hypothefes whicli 
an uncertain and ill-rcgulated imagination daily pro- 
(duces. I fay fo, hecaufc none of the ancient philofb- 
bhers have been able to give rcafons for what they deli.* 

■ Sec Ihe epigram of tlie ferond hook of the Anfhalo{t)>, vhUb UpU mtk 
lliele wordf, KakXiymt ayfiatf. 

* See/a^ra, art. I, &, 1, p. 104, &. 101. 
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vered; which we may be eafily convinced of, by rcad- 
ihg the manner in which the writers of antiquity relate 
the opinions of their learned. TTiere we fee, that the 
ancients had no rcafons preponderating to adopt one 
iyftem rather than another; neither were they ever able 
to give any of thtm the flighteft demonftration ''. For 
the rpft, I do not pretend to make this a matter of re- 
proach to the ancients. They were deftitute of all helps 
proper to acquire thefe branches of knowledge. If, 
neverthelefs, they have fometimes hit upon the truth, 
we ought to attribute it to pure chance; and be fenfi- 
ble, that, as they wavered in uncertainty, and ran 
through all poflible combinations, it is not aftonifhing 
that they (hould hit upon the true one, becaufe the 
number of thefe forts of combinations is not infinite. 
In this refpeft confifts the charafteriftical difference be- 
tween the aftronomical learning of the ancients and that 
of the modems. What at this time we affirm of the 
figure of the earth, of the fyftem of the heavens, of the 
eaufe of the flux and reflux of the fea, &c. is not the 
effcft of chance and imagination ; it is the refult of 
much obfervation, experience, and refieQion, and every 
aftronomcr is able to fupport by rcafons the fyftem 
which he has thought fit to embrace. 



CHAP. Ill 

" ■■ . Geometry and Mechanics. 

I Have refervcd for this laft part, the few details I in- 
tend to enter into upon the ftate of geometry and 
mechanics. Amongft the Babylonians, and amongft 
tlie Egyptians, we muft not expcd a great infight into 
tWdncoVeries made by thefe people in the different 
tranches which compofe thefe two fciences. All the 
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literary monuments c& the ancient caftem nations are 
abolilhed *. None of their -writing has efcaped the in- 
juries of time. Thofe even of Greece, the only ones 
which could now inform us of the fciences cuUivated by 
the Babylonians and Egyptians, give us but very little 
light into this fubjeft. Neverthelefe I do not think we 
are abfolutely incapable of forming a general ellimate 
of the knowledge which the Babylonians and Egyptians 
might have of the mathematical fciences. By conjec- 
tures, and by inferences drawn from what hiftory has 
tranfmitted to us upon the monuments of Chaldea and 
Egypt, we may form a pretty jufl: idea of the progrefs 
which the mathematics had made in thefe countries. 



ARTICLE I. 
(^the Babylonians. 

IT is certain that the Babylonians wer 
who cultivated geometry, as is, 1 tl 
proved by the teftimonies I have prodi 
part of this work '. What we read in 
of the immenfe works which had rende 
of the wonders of the world, cannot but give us 
very high ideas of the proficiency of its inhabitants 
in mechanics J and it is not pouible to carry me- 
chanics to a certain degree of perfeftion, without the 
help of geometry. This fcience muft therefore have 
been familiar to the Babylonians. To evince this, I 
ihall take a review of fonie of the ; works executed by 
thefe people. I have already (poke of them in the pre- 
ceding book J but I pafled Ilightly over feme of them; 
dcfigning to treat of them more fully in this place, ly- 

*.Thobof cheChiaclecicepted, whicli mc exttemdy confuredi'of no ancient 
J)t<, and which give ut no c.t'iin particulars relating (o the early rimes.* See at 
the end of ihJt volume, our diflertalion upon the anliquiiiQ' of die' Egyptian!, 
BaNyloniaos, Chincfc, ir:. 

1 Book J. chap. ». 

c^ufe 
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eiafe 1^^ vorks have % ^Ireft rdotion with the dmu 

IteibylQiua, in the ages \ am now fpeaking of^ ^'^Y^ir 
cd a Tory great fertility^ An advantage, neveFtheieft^ 
«4uch tb«y owed mt^'c to art than to nature, It raind 
but very feldom in thefe gQuntries; and thi; lands being 
■watered only by ^e Euphrates S that river, in fornwr 
times, made thenj pay ycry dear for its lavour*. The 
Ihows of the toQuntains of Arfncnia, which always melt 
at the jpprotchcs'of fuminer* never f^( to caufc the 
Euphrates to Qverflow its baijks. Thefe" violent flooda 
1^, in the early cimeg, all the Iwds of Babylon under 
water, during the i»pnths pf June, July, and Ayguft ', 
To remedy thefe inundatloilSj they drew tfeo canals a- 
bove that city, which carried off the overflow of waters 
into the Tigris befofe they reached Babylon ^, and in 
order to fccurc the country ftill better, they thought of 
means to confine the Euphrates withirt its banks. Td 
effe£t this, they built on e^eh fide elf this river, a very 
high dyke, and of great extent, lined with bricks ce- 
mented with bitumen '^. They carried their precaution 
ftill fijrtber. The Euphrates might happen to fwell fc» 
confiderably as to furmount thefe dykes; with a view 
to prevent this diforder, they had cdntrived all along 
them proper openings to giv^ the water a free and nc» 
ccffary vent ". 

The Euphrates traverfed Babylon from north to fouth.- 
I have already given a defcription of the bridge buiH 
over du$ river in the preect^ng bpokj and this bridge^ 



k Arriaiu de e^tfdil. Alex. L }. p. ^H, 

1 Slrabo, 1. iB. p. \a^%, \ Plio. \i [. SeG. il. ft. i6}i 

" Id. ibid. ; Ucndat. I. i. n. iSj. ; Hcg«nhcn. ei AKr^oi. apod EufcB. 
pTzp, CTMt- )• 9- <■ 4<- P' 411- T^ priselpil ■>{[ thofe cuul) ftcOii la hivt 
been ltk( Nahgmt^Uha, niAed by (he QKckt Bafi^Mi X\ltiii*i(, the Ssyixl 
Kiver. See Stribo; L i». p. 1084. not. ». Ttiis aaml; whiiS ihe an<UiJti Ipcak 
•fwulintiiciift work, can noivftlTct be 4ifibi£i]illie4 tfd^i tbe otber md*!* 
wltti which tbii country 'n inierrened. 

B Hemd.1, t.o, iSj. ; Q, Ctnt. 1. j.e, t.p. jrj. 

a q^Cnrc Acs cil. We &e fncti opeti>ii|i « Ait b«nll of du LtJw. 11w]r 
arc cilted ifibaritru 

if 
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if we believe Herodotus, was not all; That hiftorian 
pretends, that they had run a fecret gallery beneath the 
bed of the Euphrates above 20 feet high, and 1 5 broad. 
It ferved for a communication between the two palaces 
built facing each other, on the oppofite fides of the 
Euphrates^. 

'fhefe works could not have been executed without 
firfl: turning off the courfe of the Euphrat^ They ef- 
fefted it, not only by making maqy drains from that ri- 
ver, but alfo by -digging above Babylon an iinmenfe ba- 
fon to receive a part of its waters. When all the works 
which, they had, undertaken were finifhed, they caufed 
the Euphrates to rcfume its ordinary bed; butthebafon 
of which I have been fpeaking, was fuffered to remain. 
It was lined throughout with none, and communicated 
with the river by a canal ". This vaft refervoir was dc- 
figned for two ufes. To receive a great part of the 
overflowing waters of the Euphrates in the time of in- 
undations, ajid to preferve them for the purpofe of wa- 
tering the grounds in convenient feafons ; for, by means 
of fluices, they drew of at all titnes the quantity of wa- 
ter they judged neceifary •. In a word, the lake of 
Babylon ferved for the fame ufes as the lake Moeris in 
Egypt. For the reft, we cannot afcertain the dimen- 
■fidns bf it J what we read in the ancients on the fubjecE 
is greatly exaggerated, and they even differ from each 
other f.; ' 

The labours of the Babylonians to meliorate their 
country, were not limited to this fingle enterprife. 
They had alfo contrived a number of other canalsj and 

B L. >.p, m. 

>> Herod. 1. i. n. Ipj. ; Strabo, 1. i6, p.iafi.; Arrian. de cipcdic. Alci. I. T- 
p. 4J«- 

* This ii «hit may be conjectured from the rclilian of Herodotus, I. l. n. 
i9S. See alfo Arriaa. de cxpcdit. Alex. i. ^ p. 4(4- i Megadliea. apud Eufcb. 
ptip, eving. 1. 9. cap- 41. P- 4ST- C. 

L Herodotus. Mcgallhcnci, and Diodoms. are the onlir author; who havp 
of [he ettent an't depth of the like uf Babyl'>n. As 10 Hemdolus, I tjke 
die M« of this aothor to be ifiteipolJted and nuiiilattd il the fame time in the 
piir.ge here in qiieflion. Fir Metalthenes -nd Dindoros, one of ihem gi"es the 
lake of B.bilon above so leaguej uf circomfirenre, and jboiit 110 feet of depth; 
the other, adi.pting the fame meafilfe fur the liCciinlUrenie, gives this 1-ke only 
jj feet of depth. 

V9h. nf. , R found, 
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fonnd the fecret of fprcadmg the Euphrates through 
their lands, in the fiimc manner as the Nile was former- 
ly diftributed in Egypt i. They even propofed many ad-. 

' vantages from digging thefe canals, mdependcnt of 
diofe I haTC (hown. In the firft place, riiey fought to 
diminifh the impetuofity of the Euphrates, by making 

' that river take many turns; and, in the fecond, to rea- 
der the acccft to Babylon difficult by water*. 

. All thefe enterprifes do not permit us to doubt, but 
that the demonftrative fcicnccs were pretty well culti- 
rated amongft the Babylonians. A people who bad 
fldll enough to lerel, to direft and reftrain fuch i: river 
as the Euphrates, mnfli have made fome progrefs in 
geometry and mechanics. Let us add to this what I 
nave taid of their allronomical difcoveries. After thefe 
I'efleSions, I think it will be difficult to refiife the Ba- 
bylonians a pretty extenfive knowledge of the mathc- 
matia. 



A R T I C L E n. 

Of the Egyptiofu. 

'T'O give fomt idea of the knowledge which the 
_ -*- Egyptians had of mechanics and Geometry, [ 
fliall employ the fame method that I havejuft made ufe 
of in regard to the Babyloniang, At this time, we can 
no longer judge of the progrefs which thefe people had 
^ade in the tnathcKiatlcs, by any thing but their un- 
dertakHigs aijd their momimcnts. But thefc teftimonies 
abundantly fupply, as I have faid,all that we may have 
loft of the writings of antiquity, as a little attention 
will convince us. In the preceding books, I have given 
account of the works which the Egyptians had under- 
taken and executed to fertilize their country, and draw 
alt poffible benefit from the Nile '. I Iiave alfo fpokc of 

I Rcrad. 1. I. D. 193^1 Stnbo, L i«. p. lors. ; ArriiD. de expcdit. A\e*. I. 
7-?- 41- 
ii Herod, itta tUal. > See put ». book i. ah. i. 

. , their 
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their obdUbs, and 'above all of die pyramids. The read* 
CT may lecollt^ the details into vtuch 1 entered upon 
the conftruaion of thefe grand works ". ITicfc entcr- 
prifcs may, in tny opinion, be cited as the clcareft proof 
■ of the progrds which the Egyptians had made in the 
mathematics. I do not fpeak of their aftronomical dif- 
oovcnes. The inference I might draw from them, i< 
|dain enough. 

Tet fome have attempted to difpute thefe people the 
Bicait of having made any confiderable progrcfs in geo- 
metry, and fome modon writers have even made ufe of 
this argument, as a proof that the s^ronomical fkill of 
the Egyptians mull have been but very indifferent ". 
But what have been the motives for an accufation lb 
unjuft and (o ill founded? They arc the geometrical 
difcoveries of which antii^uity has given the honour to 
Thales and to Pythagoras «. Tbaks, fay they, is the 
firll who difcovered that a triimgtc which has the dia- 
meter of a circle for its bafe, and whofc fides meet in 
the circumference, is necellkrily re^angular ^ He alio 
found the fecret of meafuring the pyramids by the Iha- 
dow of die fun 1. Pythagoras, lay the fame authors, 
firll dcmonflrated, Wax. the fquare of the hypotenufe 
is ec^ualto th^fquarcs of both the other fides *. If thefe 
|HX)fK)fitions, which, fimple as they are, are notwlth*. 
Handing very efleotial and very important, were un- 
■ known to the Egyptians j what ought we to think, con- 
clude the critics 1 am fpeaking of, of the Hull of th^e 
people in geometryi*? 

J own I am yet to conceive how it has been polTible 
to interpret the Ss&s juft mouioned to the di&dvantage 
. of the Egyptians. They appear to me, on the contrary, 
to prove, that geometry is indebted to this people for 

m .Sec put 1. bcM>k. 1. (t (apn, book i. cb. i. ». Sj, ct <«]. 
D Wridirr, hid. aflroD. p. ««. a. ai. ; UniteHU Hiftorf tnn^iwd inm tb* 
Englilli, t. I. p. jB>i )»l> 

Id. ibid. ' niog. Lacrt. 1. f. fepa. if. 

1 Id. ibid, i rim. I. ]«. Tea. ■ 7- ; Plat- i- *■ p. m. 
T Dlog Laert. 1. ]. ftgm. la. nf ctmfiurli slii. 

r Weidlcr. hill. aftroD. p. ««, 

The uubon of the Vviiabi bi&atf toai poftd la SitfUod, t, i. p. iv<i k 
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the difcoveries in queflion. In effed, is it not certain, 
by the unanimous teftimony of antiquity, that Thales 
and Pythagoras acquired all their knowledge amongft 
the Egyptians? Thefc two philofophcrs had lived in 
Egypt a great number of years ', and had contrafted 
intimate friendfhips with^ the ppicfls of this conntry. 
Pythagoras had even procured himfelf to be initiated ", 
and had purchafed this privilege by undergoing the ncr 
ceffary circumcilion *. The majineF in which Diogenes 
Laertius expreffes himfelf in regardto Thales particulary^ 
does not permit us to-doubt, that this phildfopher bwed 
all he knew of mathematics to the Egyptians. This 
hiftorian fays in exprefs terms, that Thales had never 
any other niafters for the fciences, than the priefts of 
Egypt''; and he fpecially names geometry*. I there- 
fore take it as demonftrated, that Thales and Pytha- 
goras derived from the Egyptians, the knowledge of 
the geometrical theorems we have been fpeaking of. 
If the writers of Greece and Rom? have reprefented 
thefe two philofophcrs as the firft who difcovered them, 
we muft not fuffer their expreffions to lead us into a 
miflake: all that is meant by them is, that Thales an4 
Pythagoras were the firft who publiftied them in Greece j 
but the honour of them is inconteftably due to thq 
Egyptians. 

In fine, how (hall we perfuade ourfclves, that a peof 
pie capable of raifing fuch monuments as Egypt pre- 
ients us at this day, ftiould have been guided by mere 
praflice, deftitute of principles and of the helps of geo- 
metry? Is it not evident, on the contrary, that they 
knew how to apply the mathematics to the various ne- 
ceffities of civil life? How could they have been able, 
without the help oi geometry, to level alraoft all the 
continent of Egypt, to draw from jhe Nile that multi- 
1 ludc of canals with lyhich their lands were formerly wa- 
tered, to hew in the mountains thofe obelifks, and thofe 

t Plilo; Flut. t. 1. p. tis. £.; Jambllch. dc vici Pythig. kgm.t, 8.; 
MInuI. Felii, p. tii. { Clem. Alci. fleam, t. (. p. m- 
" Jimblich. it vin Py.b.E. ftgo. I*. 
s Clem. Alex, llrom. 1. i. p. jj*. 

* L. I. ftgm. »j. » Ibid. ftgm. 14. 
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coloffal ftatues, the number of which is laid to be fo 
confiderablc, to tranfport and rear them upon their 
bafes ? I repeat it, geometry mull have direfited thefe 
grand operations, and the JCgyptians certainly joined 
theory to practice. Without fuch knowledge, mechanics 
can never reach a certain degree of perfeftion •. 

In this place, I think it will not be amifs to remark in 
■what branch of the mathematical fciences the ancients 
were perfuadcd each people particularly excelled; 
■which we may eafdy know by the kind of fcience they 
afligned to a nation by way of preference. They looked 
upon the Chaldeans as the inventors of aftronomy, 
the Phoenicians, of arithmetic; the Egyptians, of geo- 
metry, and in general of the mathematics ■. Of confe- 
quence, the ancients were perfuaded, that each of thefe 
nations had carried the branch of the mathematical 
fciences I have mentioned, to a higher degree of per- 
feftion than the others. We become very fenfible, that 
this was the notion of the ancients when we read the 
life of Pythagpras wrote by Pprphyrius, He fays, that 
this philofopher learned aftronomy from the Chaldeans, 
arithmetic from the Phoenicians, and geometry fi-om 
the Egyptians >>. This choice is not made at random. 
He vouches the opinion of the ancients as to what 
branch of the fciences each nation was thought particu- 
larly to excel in. 

1 clofe this examination of the progrefs of the ancient 

• t( m*T perhaps he obj>fled to me wliM I hsve laid above, book ». c. i. p. 
13. note *, on che fubjcdt of the Priuviiiiis, who. withoDI any knowledge of 
mechanics, executcii fomc worlis al leaR ai CDnfiderablc as ihnle of (he £)>yptiant. 
To thii 1 anrwcr.lhat ibli txunfU is not abfolalely coDclnnve againft the Egyp- 
[ians. In rlfeft, independently of their edificei, hir)ory lells u«, that the molt 
aijcienc geometers of G recce had drawn from Egypt iBe firfl principles of ~ their 
(cicnce. — The example of the Chinefe may alfo b? btought againd me, and pet- 
hap* with more reafon. They, wheo the Europeans became acquainted with 
■hem, had only the firll dements of geometry, though iticy had nudicdallronomr 
for 1 iong time. But ftill I anfwer, that ihefe examples cannot be conclulive «• 
gainfi the Egyptians, fince the Greek biftorians acknowledge ihem for the itneoi 
Ion of geometry. 

a Jamblicb. de vita Pythag. c. 15. p. t]4, & 135- J Porphyr, ibid. p. 8, ft 
9. ,- Julian, spud Cyrill. 1. ;. 
A la vita Pyihag. p. 8, & s. 

nation^ 
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natjone in the dcmonftrative fdences, by a refledicHi <h) 
the charafteriftical difference of gaiius of the Greeks, 
and of the Orientals. The Affyrians, the Babylonians, 
the PhcenicianB, apd the Egyptians, owed only to them- 
fclves the difcoveries they made in the fcicnccs. Thefc 
people travelled Iktie; neither does it appear, th^ they 
were polilhed by' colonies fent from foreign countries. ' 
U vas not thus with the Greeks; Dotwitbfcanding their 
pride and their prejudice, they have been obliged to ac- 
knowledge, that they were indebted for all their know- 
ledge to the Egyptians, to the Chaldeans, and to the 
PhoEniciani. Greece, by the confeflion of her beft writers, 
had no otl^: merit than that of perfefting the difco- 
veries communicated to them by Afia and by Egypt . 
The Greeks then, and confequeruly the Romans, owed 
all their lights to the very fame people, whom, in fuc- 
oceding ages, they had the ingratitude, Dot to fay the 
' inlblence, to call barbarians. 

ARTICLE ni. 
Of the Greeks. 

I Shall enter into no detail upon the ftatc of geometry 
amongft tlic Greeks in the ages which em|Joy us 
at prefent. I could not do it without repeating what I 
have already faid in the preceding article upon the dif- 
coveries attributed to Thales and Pythagoras. In cffeft, 
tliefe two philofophers were' regarded in anriquity as the 
firft who gave the Greeks fome notions of geometry. 
We may therefore judge of the progrefs of that fcicnce 
in Greece, by the difcoveries with which antiquity has 
honoured Thales and Pythagoras. 

It has been the fame with the fciences in Greece as 
with the arts. Amongft the different nations comprifed 
under the general name of Greeks, thofe who inhabited 
Afia were the firft amongft whom the demonflrative 
fciences began to be perfefted. Thales was of loaia. 
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We fee alfo, that, in the difierent coantries of Afia 
Minor, appeared the firft and moft tlluftrioos writers 
who have merited the attention of pofterity. 1 have 
&d it already, Greece in Europe waS polimed much 
later than Greece in- Alia. This is a fad which it is 
needlefs to prove. 

CHAP. IV. 

Geography. '■ 

IHave fpoke, in the fecondpart of this work, of the pro- 
grels which the conquefls of Sefoftris hadoccalioned 
to be made in geography ■'. There we have feen, that 
this prince caufcd maps to be drawn of all the countries 
he paifed through, and that he t<Jok care to difperfc 
copies of them in many countries '. I proceeded to 
give an account of the maritime enterprifes of the Phoe- 
nicians, of the voyage of the Argonauts to Colchis, of 
the expedition of the Greeks before Troy, and of feme 
other fads which muft certwnly have greatly contribu- 
ted to the progrcfs of geography f . 

It appears, that this fcicnce continued conftantly du- 
ring a certain time to enrich itfelf more and more. The 
ages we are now going through, were, proportion con- 
fidered, very knowing in gcograj^y. We fee, by the 
writings of Homer, that, the Indies excepted, and fome 
of the northern parts of Europe, this poet knew almoft 
all the countries, mentioned by ancient geographers ». 
He feems even not to have been ignorant, that the earth 
was furrounded by water on all Ivdcs *. Without doubt, 
this opinion was in a great meafure founded only on 
conjefture. Many , travellers informed them, that ha- 
ving advanced towards different extremities of thcglobe, 
they always found them bounded by a fea ; and they 
concluded, that, in all appearance, it muft be the fame 
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on all other fides *. I (hall allow, that Homer has fpoke 
of the ocean in a manner very obfcure, often even con- 
tradiftory and ridiculous : . neverthelefs, through all 
thefe clouds, we can difcern, that in his time they be- 
lieved our globe to be cxaftly furrounded by water. 

We might alfo furmife, that this poet had fome ideas, 
.fome conTufed notions of the temperature of the cli- 
mates fituated under the equator. The defcription 
which he makes of the fruit-trees of the gardens of 
Alcinous, gives me room to propofc this conjcSure. 
Homer fays, that thefe trees are pever without fruit ; 
that in the time that the firll are ripening, new ones are 
forming. The pear ready for plucking, ftiows anotho' 
juft appearing. The pomegranate and the orange have 
already attained their perfeftion, at the fame time we 
fee others advancing towards it. The grape is pulhed 
off by another grape, and the falling fig gives place to 
another which follows it '. This pi£lure is perfe£lly 
agreeable to the manner that trees produce their fruit 
under the equator. Is it a fiftion purely poetical, or 
can it be founded upon the knowledge which Homer 
might have had of the reality of the fafl: he advances? 
1 fliould be pretty much inclined to the latter opinioQ. 

They might have had fome ideas of the temperature 
of the climates fituated beneath the equator, before the 
age in which Homer compofed the Odyffey. I have faid, 
in the fecond part of this work, that the Phcenicians had 
made ellablilhments on the weftcrn coads of Africa* 
not Tong after the Trojan war *. As thefe people were 
very bold and extremely enterprifing, nothing hinders us 
from believing that fome of their navigators might have 
penetrated as far as under the line. Thus, even before 
the age of Homer, they might have been acquainted 
with the cUmates fituated beneath the equator. It is 
cafy, moreover, to indicate another fource. 

* Strabo himftlf conld not affirm, ihat the earth tt'3( furroondrf by ujttr, but 
in die fume manner, th^i ic to fay, by Rrong canjiflurei liipponed by fome relf- 
tians which gave this opinion a kind of eifidenre. 

1 Odyli: 1. 7. V. 117, &C. k Buok*. Ch. 1. 
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The fcripture fpeaks of the frequent voyages made by 
the fleets oi" Solomon to the land of Ophir and Tarfliifh, 
under the conduft of the Phoenicians '. We arc at this 
time greatly divided upon the filuation of the countries 
' defigned by antiquity under tbcfe names: in effed, itis 
fcarce polTible to afcertain it to demonftration. iMlwe 
know pofitively is, that thefe countries muft have been 
at a good dillance from Elath and from Ezion-gebcr, 
ports of the Red fea, from whence the fleets of Solo- 
mon departed} they took three years to perform their 
voyage. We know, moreover, that they returned 
laden with gold and (ilver, gums, rofin, odoriferous 
woods, precious ftones, elephants teeth, and even apes 
and peacocks " Ail thefc circumftanccs lead me to 
prcfume, that we ought to look for Ophir and Tarlhifti 
in Africa. I (hall therefore fide with thofe who place 
thefe countries in the kingdom of Sofala, on the eaftcni 
coaft of Ethiopia: there we find all the different pro- 
ductions I have here mentioned. It appears moreover, 
that this navigation muft have been familiar to the 
Phoenicians from before the time of Solomon \ We 
are not ignorant, that to go from the Ked fea to Sofala 
the line mult be paffed. Thus Homer, who was pofte- 
rior to Solomon by about an hundred years, may have 
been very well informed of the temperature of the cli- 
mate fituated under the equator. 

Of all the fafts I have hitherto fpoke of, there are 
none more remarkable than the maritime enterprife ex- 
ecuted by the orders of Ne'chos, King of Egypt, about 
the year 610 before J. C. This prince fcnt from the 
borders of the Red fea, a fleet conduced by the Phce- ■ . 
nicians, with orders to keep always along the coaft of 
Africa, to make the tour of them, and to return to 
Egypt, by entering the Mediterranean at the pillars of 
Hercules; that is to fay, by the ftraits of Cadiz or Gib- 
raltar. He was obeyed. The Phcenicians, on coming 
out of the Red fea, entered into the fouthern ocean, and 
conftantly followed the coafts. When autumn was come, 
they landed, fowed grain, wiuted the ripening, and faa- 

" I Kiiigi, c, ig. V. II, **. ■ Ibul. c. s. f. *T- 
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ving got in their harveft they embarked again. Thefe 
navigators employed two years in coafting Africa in 
this manner, to arrive at the pillars of Hercules; ar- 
rived at this llrait, they paffed it, entered the Mediter- 
ranean, and reached the mouths of the Nile the third 
year of their courfe •. 

Hiftory fumilhes us with no further fafts, which we 
can make ufe of with relation to geography. Let us 
how confider the flate of that fcience in its mathematical 
part, and try to difcover the progrcfs which may have 
been made in it In the ages which clofe this laft part d 
eur work. 

I think that what conftitutes the effencc and the 
fcientihcal part of geography was then little known. 
Aftronomy and geometry furniih lights which are ne- 
ceffary for that fcience, and I doubt whether they as 
yet knew how to apply them to the purpofe. They 
were acquainted with many countries by the rela- 
tions of travellers J but they judged of their pofi- 
tions and of their refpeflive diftances in a very vague 
and uncertain manner, and they were by no means vo 
a condition to determine them with any fort of preci- 
fion. The very ideas that they had of the figure of the 
earth, favour but too much ot the ignorance of thcfc 
little enlightened ages, in the mathematical part of geo- 
graphy. In the time of Homer they looked upon oar 
globe as a flat furface, furroundedon all fides'with wa- 
ter ". I have already faid more than once, that this 
poet probably paffed his life in dilFerent countries of 
Afia Minor; and it cannot be denied, that, for his 
time, he was very learned. His ideas of the figure of 
the earth might therefore be at that time the general 
opinion of the people of thefe countries. Even in the 
time of Herodotus this error was not yet well eradia- 
ted. He laughed at the authors, who, defcribing the cir- 
cuit of the earth, reprefcntcd it round, as if, fays he, 
they had turned it on a wheel. ITiefe are his tp rms '. 

o Herorf. I. 4. 11.4.. 
. P Bliad. 1. 18. V. do«, aoj.; Gsmio. e. 13. p. s*-1 M»erob. is Somtt, Scip- 
J, i.e. s. p. iji. 
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As to the Greeks of Europe, we do not find, that, 
before Anaximander, any one of them attempted to 
jwrfed geography by the afliftance of aftronomy and 
geometry. In effe£l, the difciple of Thalcs paffed for 
the firil of the Greeks who bad found Ac art of draw- 
ing maps '. But what (hall we think of thefe geogra- 
phical produftions, if it be true, as is affurcd, that 
Anaximander imagined the earth to be made like a cy- 
linder'? Pythagwas pafled for the firft who thought of 
dividing the terrcftrial gbbc into five zones in imitation 
of the ccleftial^ 

Be that as it wil!, the ignorance of the European 
Greeks in geography was extreme in all rcfpcfts during 
many ages, liiey do irot even appear to have known 
tlie difcovcries made in the ancient voyages I have fpoke 
of above. They were not abfolutely unknown to Ho- 
mer; I think I have diown that fome very fenlible 
traces of them exifted in his poems: but thefe no* 
tions did not penetrate or receive credit amongft the 
Greeks of Europe till very late. The hiftorical part of 
geography was much more defcflive amongft them, in 
the ages pofterior to Homer, than in thofe in which this 
great poet lived. The fafts I am about to lay before 
my readers do not permit us to doubt of it. It is true, 
they are foreign to the epocha which I have prefcribed ■ 
myfelf; but 1 hope to be pardoned this digreffion, the. 
rather as it will ferve to prove hov uncertain and im- 
perfeft was the knowledge of the ancients. 

Herodotus, who was pofterior to Homer by at -leaft 
400 years, did not believe that the fca farrounded the 
earth. '* I cannot help laughing," lays he, " at thofe 
" who pretend that the ocean flows roilnd our conti- 
" nent. No proof can be given of it ". I believe," 
a,dds he elfewhere, " that Homer had taken. what he 
" delivers about the ocean, from fome work of anti- 
" quity ; but it was without comprehending any thing 
" of the matter, repeating what he had read, without 
*' well underftanding what he had read "." 

' Scnbo, I. I. p. 13. 

< PlM. t. 1. p. tit- D. AnuimeTKi, T^racippiu, aod Denocrhm bad n* 
jafler ideas of ihc figure of the Icircftrial globe. Ibid. 

' f fba. ibid. p. 93«, B. a L. 4. a. B. }», 4I- > Ih s. n. aj. 
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The fame Herodotus, fpeaking of (he voyage rotind 
Africa, undertaken by the order of Nechos, (Joes all in 
his power to make the relation he had heard trf it ap- 
pear fufpicioQS. Thofe circumftinces which at this time 
arc the moft capable of attefttng the truth of it, are by 
bim regarded as fabulous. He could not, for example, 
hnagine, that thcfe navigators had feen, at they faid, tho 
fun in a contrary pofition to that in which be is feen in 
Europe ^ In general, the manner in which this author, 
othcrwife fo learned and fo judicious, explains tumfelf 
upon this voyage, gives us plainly enough to under- 
itand, that he comprehended neither the end nor direc* 
tion of it ". Herodotus, however, was born in Afia 
Minor; but, according to all a^^arances, he left it ear- 
ly, and pffed his youth, and even the greateft part of 
his life, in European Greece, 

Let us produce proofs Hill more aftonifliing of the in* 
capacity of the European Greeks in geography, in the 
ages pofterior to Homer. At the time when Xerxes 
ittcmpted to fubdue Greece, there arrived in Europe 
deputies from Ionia, demanding affiftancc to deliver 
their country from the dominion of the Pcrfians. Thefe 
deputies went to ^gina. where the naval forces of 
Greece were then aflcmbled. They laid open the fub* 
je£t of their cmbaffy, and prayed, that the fleet might 
adi'ance towards Ionia: but tlwr deniand.waa rejefted. 
The Greeks never dared to pafj the iflaad of Dclos. 
They were hindered by two rcafoos ; Firft, they were 
Ignorant of the courfc they were to hold bcyona Dclos 
to reach Ionia. In the fecond place, they were afraid 
of undkrtakii^ fuch a voyage, being perlimded tl*at it 
was as ^r from .^gina to Samos, as from ^gina to the 
'pillars of Hercules". This laft nrotive fliows how 

T L. 4. n. 41. The Vlioenicisni allirrnert, (hit, in nne pMt of ibcir renriii 
(Tiey hiiil ieemhe ftn tm their rifiht. TDiindcrflj-nd ho« thit dionflfljinctwuli 
th/xrli Keri.(|iitm. it mntl be knmm ch>t ihe aiicienn cdl ih^m^ the fan f^i 
{h( eifl the hi'der pjK) the north the right, and the Tnuth the left oFIhe vorii. 
T'hdr rejftn (br thh was, th>t the »pf iroBt madrm of the Itejvctu helng fro™ 
ta'^ ti wed, (he Wft Vf of pcDleqvetice tilran fu Uw toretnafl jart vt 1^ 

; ^Of I 4, n.. 4%, « Hepii 1. 8, n, i j». 
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grofsly ignorant they were in geograjAy j and we imift 
obferve, that in this fleet vaa afiembled the flower of 
all the maritime forced. of Eurt^tin Greece. 

It ts not to be doubted but the Greeks, in focceed' 
kig times, applied themfelves to acquire more juft and 
cxafl notions of the pt^ition and rcfpeftive diftances of 
places. Geography was certainly improved, particular- 
ly after the eonqitefts of Alexander. But in. former 
times all the knowlc(^e with which this (cience could 
enrich itfelf, was ftill imperfect. In the flouriihtng dayt 
of Greece and Rome, that is to fay, in ages which in 
many refpeds may be looked upon as very enlightened, 
all that was known of the earth, took up upon the maps 
a Ipace t\nce,as long as broad ■>{ becaufe they had no 
idea of the countries fituated beyond the line. The 
fpace I fpeak of comprehended about two thirds of Eu- 
rope, one third of Africa, and nearly a fourth of Afiai 
At that time therefore they knew only that part of the 
earth which lies beneath the northern temperate zone, 
and they were Itiil far enough from knowing exa^ly 
all the countries fituatcd beneath that zone. 

As to the ideas which the learned had formed di the 
reft of our globe, they were very little rational. Moft 
of them were perfiiadcd, that of the five zones only two 
were habitable; the exceilive cold on one hand, and 
the extreme heat on the other, rendering it impoiSble, 
as they imagined, to inhabit the other three *. Befidi-s, 
it was only by reafoning, and by the knowledge they 
had of the figure of the earth, that the philofophers of 
. whom I fpeak, fuppofed that the fouthern temperate 
zone might be habitable. They knew that zone to be 
at the fame diftance from the equator, as tb:tt which 



■ Wiih"ui 4 paltigi: of PloUich, t. %. f. 89a. and one of Geminut, c. 1 3. a« 
might l>oldl)r nAnin Iliu thit was ihc j[eiicnl opinion of ihc ■ncicnt^ j bnl Tj- 
ilidgori*, iccordinfi Co Plutarch, thou);lii that the torridiaiu mi^i lie inbabitablr. 
By ine by, the tejiuo which ;hii'phiiufopher give for thinking jb, poyet tlesrly 
tiM exH-eiBt i^oraacc of diote Iimet in ph)'fl(s lUid sep£r;>[ihy. VVe !<« plunly 
that the anci(n:s i^ulic uf C'"-'- D:i:ti.''S it rmdom, aad uilbuul >ny fort of piiu, 
cijiles or knowkj^e, 
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they inhabited, and confcquently that the temperature 
of the air ought to be nearly equal. They concluded, 
that one of thefc zones being inhabited, the other 
might be fo too; but further they had no certainty that 
it was fo. For far from having any commerce with the 
people of thofe countries, they did not even think it 
was poffiblc to have any. " When wc fpcak," faya 
Geminus, '* of the inhabitants of the fouthern zone, it 
**• is not as knowing that zone to be inhabited. Wc 
** only believe that it may be fo : but further we haveno 
*' pofitive affuranccs of it'." Cicero was not much 
better informed. *' Behold," he makes Scipio fay, 
*' behold the earth as furrounded with five zones, of 
'' which only two are inhabited; that in the middle 
'* being continually fcorched with the heat of the fun, 
** while it perpetually freezes beneath the two lail. 
•• Again, men who inhabit the ■ fouthern temperate 
** zone, are a fpectes that has nothing in common with 
*• ours^." 

Pliny, fpcaking of the two temperate zones, fays po- 
fitively, that there can be no communication between 
their inhabitants, bccaufe of the excelHve heat which 
bums that wluch feparates them'. Macrobius, in fine, 
entering more at large into this fubjeil, affures us, that 
the people of the two temperate zones have never had 
commerce together, and that it is even impoHiblethat 
they fliould ever have any, on account of the obftacles 
arifing from the terrible heats of the torrid zone /. They 
therefore admitted inhabitants in the fouthern temperate 
zone, only by conjefture and mere probability, much 
about the fame manner as certain philofophers have 
fu{^fed them in the moon K 



< Ocmiitiii, c. ■}. p. {□. CemiDUi lived in the tiseiof EjrIU ind of Cicero. 
See alio Hfgia. poet, ifbon. c. B. p. %$!• 

d In (bmc. Slip. D. 0. t. 3. p. 417. See ilfa Hy^n. poet, aftron. L t. c. 8. ) 
Lncret. L j. v. aoj, io<. 

* L, X. tiQ. «S. p. lof , 

f Inlbmn-.Sdp. 1. ». c. j. p. 131, & ijt-} Hypo. /«• £»>. p. alJ-i Diod.' 
|. I- p. M- 

t Setfifrt, c. i.ut. a. p.'toBj B; leg. 
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A very flrlking proof of the imperfcftion in which 
certain parts of the fciences remained fo long a time, i> 
to fee antiquity continue almoft generally in that opi-* 
nion, after what we flill find in hiftory at this day of the 
different voyages made round Alrica. For, indepen- 
dent of that which the Phcenicians undertook by order , 
of Ncchos, we know, that not many ages after the reign 
of this prince, Xerxes charged a Perfian of difllnflipn 
■with a hke commiffion. This navigator, it is true, did 
not advarice fo far as the Phoenicians I have fpoke of. 
But the leaft refult of his expedition muil have beer> in- 
dications of inhabitants in the fouthem temperate zone. 
He affirmed pofitively, that he had feen of them^ 

,Stilt more recent was the voyage of Hanno, an expe- 
rienced navigator, whom the Carthaginians fent to dif- 
cover the weftern coafls of Africa. His relation exifls at 
this day, and informs us, that this captain had penetra- 
ted at leaft as far as the fifth degree of north latitude ', 
The hiftory of that enterprife, publifhed originally in 
the Punic language, was afterwards tranOated into 
Greek, and in that ftate has been handed down to us. 
We know how familiar the Greek was to the authors I 
have juft fpoke of- By what fatality then have the an- 
cients made no ufe of thefe difcoveries? and why do 
they fecm to have fallen into oblivion almoft as foon as 
born ? 

As to what more particularly regards the fuperficies 
of our globe, I mean the cxaft-and refpeflivc fituation 
of the feas, the continents, and iflands ; the ignorance of 
the ancients was great upon all thefe heads. Wanting 
proper machines and aftronomical inftruments, they 
could not attain the exafl knowledge which we are now 
in poflellion of. They could not make the obfervations 
which are the bafis and foundation of them. Thefe im- 
portant difcoveries were refcrved for the ages in which 
w? live. In lefs than fifty years, geopraphy has more 
enriched itfelf, than in a fpace of near five thoufand. 

k Herod. 1,4,11.4]. ' Sep lei inem,,dcrmd. dct inrcripi. 
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BOOK IV. 

Of Commerce and Navigation, 

TH E cpocha we am now going through, ought 
to be regarded as one of thofe ■which have been 
the molt favourable to commerce and naviga- 
tion. The ages which clofe this laft part of our work, 
arc the fliining ages of Tyre. The Phcenicians thcm- 
felves were not the only people aoiongft whom maritime 
traffic was then feen to flourifh. It was held in equal 
honour amongft many other nations. I have touched a 
little upon it in the preceding book, giving account of 
the progrefs of geography. The fafts, of which it re- 
mains to fpeak, will confirm the Ideas which my readers 
may have already formed of the pifture they are about 
to be' prcfented with by the ages which at prefent en- 
gage our attention. I fliall unite in one and the fame 
point of view, all I have to fay in this lail part upon 
the ftate of commerce and navigation, relative to the 
different nations who have applied themfelvcs to them. 
It is not polTible at this time to divide thefe two obje&s, 
and treat them fcparately. 

C H A P. I. 

Of the Egyptiam^ 

TTt/E have feen, in the preceding books, the avcrfion 
'' which the Egyptians had originally for the fea, 
and the little efteem they had for commerce '. I have 

■ fart I. book. 4. 

taken 
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taken care to obferve, that though Sefoftrts forgot no- 
thing to make them alter this way of thinluiig, he was 
not however able to deftrojr it entirely *•. The ifirft 
monarchy who fucceeded this prince, either neglefied 
commerce, or failed to make their fubjeds relifh tt. 
For a long feries of ages we do not find any mention 
made of the commerce of the Egyptians : oniy as wo 
find in the facred books, that, in the time of Solomon, 
many horfes were brought from Egypt for the lervice of 
that prince *, we may conclude that there may have been 
fome direct traffic between the Egyptians and the If- 
raelites. But we may equally fuppofe, that this com* 
merce was carried on by the inter^'cntion of third hands. 
We learn from the poemi of Homer, and from the 
■writings of Herodotus, thfit the Phteniciana kept up a 

' continued Correfpondence with the Egyptians, and that 
there was a regulated commerce very anciently efta- 
bliflied amongft thefe nations '' ; a commerce often fpoke 
of in fcripture'* The Phoenicians were a long time the 
only nation to whom the pons of Egypt were open ^, 
Perhaps it was by this way that Solomon drew bis horfes 
irom Egypt. However that may be, it is not likely 
that the Egyptians went themlelves to traffic on the 
coafts of Judea. They never quitted their own country. 
That nation i&ed formerly as moll of the Afiatic nations 
now aft, who wait till the Europeans come, and fetch 
their merchandi&s, and fupply them with what they 

' may want. 

The Egyptians Fcre in general fo little jealous of 
commerce, that they abandoned that of the Red fea to 
all the people who had a mind to exercife it. They per- 
mitted the Phcsnicians, the Idumeans, the IfraeliteS, and 
the Syrians, to have fieets there fucceffively ■. It is 
equally certain, that, for a long courfe of ages, the 
Egyptians maintained neither merchants fleets nor naval 
forces. 

^ Part 1. book 4. c , Kinn, c. 10. r. it, ip.' 

i OdyO: L 14. t. 18S, ace. I Herad. 1. t. d. i. 

« Stt IfaUh. t. 13. V. J. j Etekiel. c. it- »■ T- 

t S« part I. bnok 4. 
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■ Aboat the latter times of the Egyptian monarchy, 
the fovercigns who mounted the throne, at length 
opened theif eyes upon the importance and advantages 
of commerce. Bocchoris, who reigned about the year 
670 before J. C. publi{hed very wife laws relating to 
this objeft *. His fucceflbrs imitated him. The hifto- 
rians of antiquity afcribe to the laft monarchs of Egypt, 
the regulations concerning the trade and commerce of . 
that empire '. 

It was alfo in the reign of thefe princes that the an- 
cient maxims of the Egyptians were abolilhed, in regard 
to (trangers, who had always been prohibited accels to 
Egypt. , Pfammctichus, who occupied the thrtMie about 
1 00 years after Bocchoris, opened the ports of his king- 
dom to foreign nations. I^ gave a favourable recep* 
tion particularly to the Greeks, and permitted many a- 
mongft them to form fcttlemcnts upon the eoails of 

Egypt*- 

Ncchos, fcm and fucceSbr to this prince, took it fin- 

tularly to heart, to caufe commerce and navigation io 
ourifli in his dominions. With this view, he under- 
took to join the Mediterranean to the Red fea, by a 
canal which went from the Nile. This projefb, already 
attempted in vain by Sefoflris ', was not more fuccefsfin 
under the reign of Nechos. He was obliged to aban- 
don it "; but this dcfign fliows at leaft the defire which 
this monarch had to facilitate and extend maritime 
commerce in his kingdom. 

Ncchos having renounced the enterprifc I have been 
faking of, turned all his attention to the marine. He 
caufed a number of fliips to be built, fome upon the 
Mediterranean, and others upon the Red fea *. ttis in- 
tention was to acquire an cxa£t knowledge, not only of 
thofe feas, but alfo of that of the Indies. This mo- 
narch conceived proje3s Hill more vafL It was, in eSi:^, 
by his orders, that the Phoenicians undertook the voyage 

k Diod. L i, p. 90, io<. i Ibid. p. it. , 

k Herod. L 1. n. 114.) Diod. t. I. p. iS. 

t Sec put >, b»ok I. "> Herod. 1. 1. o, ij>. 
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round Africa, of which I have fpoke in the preceding • - 
' books ", and which I fhall again have occafion to re- 
fume. 

From that epocha, the Egyptian monarchs continued 
to employ themfelves greatly on the marine. They built 
■fleets, and endeavoured to train their fubjcfts to the 
fca: nor were their cares and labours employed in vain. 
In the reign of Apries, grandfon of Nechos, the Egyp- 
tians found themfelves ftrong enough, and of fufficient 
experience at fea, to give battle to the Phoenicians, and 
defeat them ^. This faft "is the cleareft proof that can 
' be cited of the progrefs which thefe people had then 
made in navigation, and of the degree of fuperiority 
which the naval forces of Egypt had acquired in fo fliort 
a time. ■ 

Apries was fucceeded by Amafis. This prince, who 
ftiould be regarded as the laft monarch of ancient . 
Egypt, entered into ail the views of his predeceflbrs, 
and fcconded them perfeftly, by favouring commerce 
with all his power, and attrafting ftrangers into Egypt 
by his benefaflions ''; If that monarchy had fubfiited 
a longer time, it is to be prefumed, that commerce and 
navigation would have made a great progrefs. The 
Egyptians would at .length have availed themfelves of 
the advantages of their fituation. In efl'eft, there are 
few countries in the uoivcrfe fo happily placed as Egypt 
with regard to commerce. Equally in reach of the Ued 
fca and t)f the Mediterranean, deftlned, fo to fpeak, to 
ferve as a centre of union to Afia, Africa and Europe; 
flie is capable of attrading and embracing the commerce 
of all thefe different parts of the world. But the ancient 
monarchy of the Egyptians drew to an end, at the time 
when thefe people began to -perceive their advantages. 
They were therefore unable to profit by them. 

The Egyptians, moreover, had carried into their . 
marine and their trade, that ipirlt of fingularity which 
always charaftcrifed the nation. Their fhips were built 

• Sif^4,liiJok 1. frbook 3. p. nj. 

9 Herod. L 1. n. i«i.; Dud. L i. p. 19. 
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2nd armed in a particular manner abfolifteiy different 
from thatobfcrved by other naticHis, and their rigging 
and cordage difpofed in a fafliion that appeared very 
lingular and fantadical '. Ab to trade, 1 have already 
faid, that the men difdained to meddle with it; all the 

1 traffic paffed through the hands of -women ^ . 

This is all we are able to fky of the ftate of commerce 

' and navigation amongfl the ancient Egyptians. ' \Vq 
have not the lights aiid informations ncceffary to treat 
of thefc two objects- We are ignorarit, for example, 
what were the particular objedls of the traiEc of 
^he Egyptiaiis, and of their manner of exercifing trade, 
and we arc no better inftrafted in the form a,nd value 
of their coins. Scarce are we able to form any conjee* 
tures on this lafl: article' I fliall finilh with obferving, 
that as the Egyptians ^pHed themfelvcs fcrioufiy to 
commerce only towards the decline of their monarchy, 
thefc people, in all probability, had not time to become 
a:quatnted with all its branches, or to underftand all the 



iprings of a machine, jb complicated,' fc) vaft, andfct 



difficult to comprehcii^ 



CHAR II, 

Of the Phtznicianj. 

\\j Hatevcr idea I may have given before of the com-: 
^ ' mcrcc and wealth of thp Phoenicians, it is nothing 
in comparifon of that which wc are to form of ih^m in 
the ages we arc now going through. Thefe people 
were then maftcrs of all the commerce carried on in 
the known world. The empire pf the fea was in their 

' ir^.od. 1. J. n. jB. r p,n i. hoolt «. c. 1. 

• Them it ouly room to prtfuTBC, th»t very mdently ihe Egjrpria"! ni^e ^ 
(if fft comirircc. imongfl olhtr pierai of metal, leave! of g.ild, vcrv light, and 
txarmg on one litle ihe impTdTion cf a Tint of rule leaf See k Ra^nciTd' inti- 
(juiictdcM. le CoDiitf dc Ca;Ini, t. i. p. iS.; & In mem. de T^. Mit'T5<l> 
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Iiands ; an empire which they had {larticularly merited 
by their (kill and experience in navigation^ We fee, in 
cffe^, that the Fhcenicians were the people to whom 
' other nations always applied when any great maritime 
cntcrprife was to be undertaken. The fleets which So- 
lonlan fent to the country of Ophir, were cpndufted by 
thePhffnicians'i and it was the navigators of that na- 
tion whom Nechog charged with making the tour of 
Africa"; an expedition which, the times confidered, 
demanded great courage, and very fuperior talents. 

Hitherto, that is to fay, in the firft and fecond part 
of this work, I have fpokc, only of Sidon. I reprefented 
it as the moit conlidcrable and the mofl: opulent of all 
the cities then known in Phoenicia. But in the age$ 
which at prefent ftx our attention, that ancient capital 
was outihone by its colony of Tyre. 'ITie writers of . 
antiquity are divided upon the epocha of the foundation 
of tliat city. Without entering into all the difcuflions 
we fhould be drawn info by an exa£t examination of 
their opinions, it fuffices to obferve, that, in the time of 
Homer, Tyre was as yet fo little famous, that he does 
not even mention its name. Sidon only is taken notice 
of in the writings of this great poet *. Tyre, nevenhe- 
lefs, was not long of rifiiiig into fame. We fee, that, 
foon after tire tiine of Homer, that city not only equaU 
led, but even furpafled Sidon. Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the other prophets, reprefent Tyre as the city of the 
greatcft trade and wealth that had ever been in the uni- 
verfe *. Its inhabitants joined military ikill and bravery 
to the intelligence and aQ-ivity neceffary for maritime 
traffic, 

. ^any cities dependent upon Tyre, having under- 
taken to throw off her dominion, they had recourfe to 
Salmanafar king of Aflyria. That monarch efpoufcd 
their interefls, and declared war againft tlie Tyrians. 

< I K!ng<,c g. v.ig,; 1 Chron. c. a, V. 18. 

" S'ipra,>ioak i p. 131. * Sc! part i. book If. c. 1. 

* iiuutb [ira^'hclicd uudei' the reign of Avhiz, sbout ihc ycir t.io helore J. C. 
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He equipped a fieet of 60 fall; but that armament was 
beaten by a Tyrian fquadron, confifting only of 12 
fliips. Tnis a£iion rendered the Tyrians fo formidable 
at fea, that Salmanafar durft no more encounter them 
on that element. He judged it more advantageous to 
attack them by land, and therefore formed the fiegc of 
Tyre, which he afterwards converted into a blockade. 
The place was foon reduced to' grievous extremity, be- 
caufe the Aflyrian^ had (lopped up the aquedufts, and 
intercepted all the conduits, by which they could receive 
\^ter. To remedy this inconvenience, the Tyrians fell 
■to digging wells, and that expedient fucceeded fo *t!ll, 
as to enable them to told out five years. Salmanafar 
then happening to die, the Affyrians raifed the ficge, 
and Tyre for that time efcaped the imminent danger 
which threatened her'. This event happened about 
the year 720 before J. C. ■ 

From that epocha, till the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Tyre faw her commerce and her fplendor continually 
increafe. To give, in a few words, an idea of that city, 
and to fliow how great was its wealth, and how cxtcn. 
five its trade^I cannot do better than tranfcribe the ex- 
preflions the prophet Ezekiel has made ufe of to defcribe 
and charafterife Tyre in the days of her profpcrity ". 

" O Tyre," exclaims the prophet, " thou haft faid in 
** thyfelf, lamacityofperfeftbeauty. TTiy neighbours 
•* who built thee, have forgot nothing to embellifh 
** thee. They have made the hull, and the diverfe 
" ftories. of thy fhips, of the fir-trees of Senlr. They 
" have taken 3 cedar from Lebanon, to make thee a 
" maft. . They have poliflied the oaks of Ba(han, to 
*' make thine oars. They have employed the ivory of 
*' the Indies, to make benches for thy rowers ; and 
'' that which comes from Italy, to make thy chambers. 
*' Fine linen, with broidered work from Egypt, was 
*' that which thou fprcadcft forth to be thy fail. Hya- 

J Mcnindcr apud Jofepb. antiq, 1..$. c. 14. 
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*' cinth and purple from the ifles of Elifliah, have made 
*' thy flag. The inhabitants of Sidon and Arvad were 
", thy rowers; and thy wife men, O Tyre, became thy 
" pilots. All the fiiips of the fea, and all their mariners, 
** occupied thy commerce and thy merchandife. The 
" Carthaginians traiEcked with thee, and fUted thy fairs 
** with filver, with tin, .and lead. Javan, Tubal, and 
*' Mcfliech, were alfo thy merchants, and brought to 
" thy people Haves and vcffels of braf&. They of To- 
•• gormah traded in thy fairs with ^brfes and -mules, 
** The children of Dedan trafficked with thee. Thy 
*' commerce extended to many iilands, ancLthey gave 

^ *' thee, in exchange for thy mcrchandifes, Inagnificeht 
*• carpets, ivory, and ebony. The Syrians were thy 
" merchants, becaufe of the multitude of thy workss 
** they expofed to fale in thy fairs pearls, and pnrple, 
** embroidered works of byffus, filk, and all forts of 
*' precious merchandife. The people of Judah and 
*' of Ifrael were alfo thy merchants, they traded 
** in thy tnarkets pure wheat and balm, honey, oil, 
*' and rofin. Damafcus, in exchange for thy wares, 
*' fo varied and fo different, brought thee great riches, 
*' excellent wine, and wool of a lively and fliining co- 

■ *' lour. Dan, Greece, and Mofel traded in thy mar- 
•' kets, ironworks, and myrrh, and cdamus. Arabia, 
** and the princes of Kedar were alfo thy merchants j 
" they brought thee their lambs, and rams, and goats. 
** Shebah and Raamah came alfo to traffic with thee; , 
** they traded in thy markets the moft exquifite per- 
*' fumes, precious ftoncs, and gold. Thine were the 
** moft remarkable of all the ftiips of the fea. Thy 
** rowers condu£ted thee upon the great waters. Thou 
*' haft been loaded with riches and glory : never any 
" city was like thee. Thy commerce enriched the na- 
" tions, and the kings of the earth *." 

"Wc fee by thii lively and animated pifture, that the 
commerce of Tyre had then no other bounds than thofe 
of the known world. That city was the centre where 

* Chap. 17, it i9. 
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all met. In this rerpefl, profane hiftorians pcrfedly 
agree with tlie facred books *. 

AH this fo great prorperity was ended by the moft 
horrible catiftrophe. Nebuchadnezzar, fovereign of Ba- 
bylon, marched againft Tyre, the year 580 before J. C. 
The motives which determined him to that entcrprife 
are unknown to us. The Tyrians oppofed a vigorous 
refillancc to the efforts of the Babylonian monarch, but 
the event was not favourable to them. Nebuchadnezzar 
iDade himfclf mailer of their capital, but not indeed 
without great trouble and much fatigue, for he remain- 
ed thirteen ycare incampcd before the walls of Tyre», 
That expedition was fo long and fo toilfome, that every 
beadi to make ufc of the prophet's expreffion, vjos made 
ha!d, arid every Jhoulder was peeled'. The length of the 
fi^ie had permitted the greatetl part of the inhabitants 
to retire with their beft effects into an ifiand very neat 
the fiiore on which Tyre was built''. 'Ite conquer- 
or having entered the place^ found fcarce any thing 
■which he could abandon to his troops to rccompcnfe 
them for the toils and labours they had undergope*. 
He was fo enraged at it, that, putting all to the havock, 
he deftroyed the town to its foundations, and put to 
the fword all the inhabitants that remained. Thus 
periftied ancictit Tyre, 567 years before J. C, and from 
the time of thisdifafter Ihe never more arofe. The 
name and the glory of that city were transferred to the 
New Tyre, which was built on an ifland fituated oppo- 
fite to the Old r. 

I think I ought not to clofe this article without fay- 
ing a word of the Carthaginians. They hold' too con- 
fiderable a rank amongft the nations which formerly 
diHiinguiflied themfelvcs by maritime traffic, for us to 
pafs tbeni over in lilence. Thcfc people arc as well 
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known b^ their fltill afad experience in'conimerce and 
navigation, zs by the long and bloody wars which they 
had to maintain againft the Romans. 

Carthige, faid. to be founded ahout the ^ar 890 be-* 
fore J. C. owed its birth to the ancient Tyre «. The 
firft form of g0vcrnnient .eftaWiflied at Carthage was 
certainly monarchical; but that conftitution did not 
fiibfill long. Every thing leads us to bclitVe that Car- 
thage very foon formed itfclf into a republic ■■. How- 
ever that may be, this Phoenician colony maintained in 
its new cftablifhmait the tafte and induftry of its found- 
ers. Commerce was, properly fpeaking, the foul o£ 
Carthage, her occupation, her diftingulfbing and ruling 
charaSer, the objefl, in a word, of all her. rac^fmes, as 
weU public as private. The moft eminent perfonagcs 
in the ftate did not think it below them to be concern- 
ed in trade I, but applied themfelv.cs t.o»it with as much 
ardour and attention as 'the loweft citizens. Traffic 
^ave birth to Carthage; traffic gave her growth, and 
placed her in 3 conditioQ to difpufe with Rome for 
^many ages, the empire of the world. 

Cartilage was more advantageoufly fituated thaij • 
Tyre: placed in the centre of the Mediterranean, in 
reach of the eaft as of the weft, fhe embraced, by the 
extent of her commerce, all the feas, and all the comi- 
iries then known. An excellent port offered the fecurtft 
afylum to ftiips. .The coafts of Africa, a vaft and fertile 
region, furnifhed in abundance all things neceffary to 
fubfift an innumerable people. With fuch advantages, 
'joined to the genius for trade and navigation which 
they had brought from Phcenicia, they very foon attain- 
ed the rendering theirs -a moft flourifhing itate. Happy,, 
had they not fuffered themfelves to he drawn by a fpirit 
of conqueft and domlijipn; a palSon always fatal and 
ruinous to trading nations. 

The hiftory of Carthage does not fumifli us, befidcs, 
with any thing particular on the objeS: which at pre- 

■ MaHLp. 398. • . -'■See Aiift. deTTpiib. 1. i.e. it. 
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fi-nt occapies us. All th^t ve have read in the frctx^ 
ding Tolumcs^ on the comtncrct and the mannc of the 
Phoenicians, agrees eqifally with the commerce and 
inariiie pf the Cuthaginians. In diat rcfpc^, I find no 
difference between one people and the other. Wc may 
add, that they vcre both' equally dtacrlcd for theic 
bad iaith, and perhaps very unjuftly. We are ac? 
quainted with the Phcenicians and the Carthaginian^ 
enly from reporti that are very ftrfpicious. Xo judge 
Knpartialty at the character of theie two nations, we 
fiio^ld have had left us fame hiftary of Fhcenicia txc 
of Carthage, wrote by a Phoenician or a Carthaginian: 
^e Ibould then have been able to compare the didercnt 
rdttions, and by that means to discover the truth. ' 



CHAP. :UI. 

qf tie Grsdu. 

1X7E ojig^t to refer to the epocha, th^ employs us at 
/ '' prefcnt, that of tlie origin pf commerce and na7 
yigation amongfl: the Greeks. Thucydides pbfcrvcs, 
that thefe peopfe did not begin to apply themfelves fe- 
rioully to Commerce till after the war or Troy ". They 
gave themfelves up to it with fo much the more atifeur, 
^, their country being n^urally poor and barren, a 
briffeand cstcnfivc commerce coyld alone procure thcni 
that confideratipn and opijlence whi<;h render a nation 
j)owerful and refpeftable. ■ 

The liiftory pt" commerce apd navigation amongfl; the 
Greeks in the ages whicli now iix our attention^ does 
iiot however prefcnt us with pbjecls as yet very fatis- 
failory., We fee indeed fpnie cities of Greece, as well 
Afiatic as European, hcgin toaddift themfelves to ma- 
ritime traffic.' But diefe 6rft attempts were very feeble. 
1^ Greeks were then fieither induftrious ciiQu^h> nor 

KL. i.p.ti. 



fufScientty InteHigenti to cftablifli a great cbmriicrce. 
iTie arts *nd fcleticcs Had fiot &t yet acquired any degre* 
of perfeftion in Greece,^ as I think I have fiifficirnfly 
■Jirdvediii the preccdifig books. Accotdingly wc fee, thai 
gold and ftlver weft Very kirct, even to#atds the end 
bf the ages which make the obje& of this UA pare 
bf our wdtk. 

M tcj the (kill artd experience bf the Greeks in the 
marine, we may jadge or it by a fimpic rcfleftidri. It is 
tertaifl, that fhefe people iiever kriei* any other obfcrva- 
rioh to direft the tourfe of their (hips, than that of the 
Greater Bear *. Thws firlgte faft is a prodf of their ig- 
tioratice and incapacity. Ltt us add to this, what wC 
• have feen cHewhere; that, in the time of Xerxes, thp 
Greeks ftill believed that u was as far from jEgitta to Sa- 
tnos, a^ front ^gina to the pillars of Hercules j and they 
knew not *liat toiitfe to hold, dfter paffing ihe iQc df 
Delos to at^ite in Ionia ". 

As to the force aiid bUrthcri of their ffllps, I have 
iboke amply of thcni in the fecond part df this work. 
There niy readers have feen that thefe veflels were very 
weak and Very itldifferent.' Their marine in that re- 
ipeft had made no progrefs. Indeed, what idea can we 
form bf tliem, «hefl *e fee that in the Pelbponnefian 
War the LacedaEmonians tranfported rficir fliips by land 
frorn one fea to Ae other ■*. It even appears that this 
expedient was then in common ufe, and frequent 
enough ". After thefe fafts my readers muft not expeft 
to reap much plcafurfi or fatisfaftion from the relation 
i am about to mak^ df the Itate of commerce and na- 
vigation amongft the Greeks, in the ages which at pre- 
fcnt engage our attention. I flial! run through the 
hiftory of the principal cities of Greece which were then 
diflinguilhed for them, fuccin£tly and according ' to ' 
cbront^ogical order. 

I Arat. phzDom. T. 4a. &c.; Ovid. fad. 1. j. v. 107.; Trtft.l.4. Elcg. 3. 
imi. 
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The inhabitants of the ifland of ^gina may be re- 
garded as the firll people of Greece in Europe, who' 
became confiderable for their intelligence in maritime 
traffic. We ice in efieft, that> loon after the return of 
the. Heraclida: into Pcloponnefus, the ^ginetes had 
great commerce in Greece. They difimbarlced at Cyl- 
lenc, and after that made ufe of mules to tran^rt thor 
. merchandize to the interior parts c^ tlie country K 
It was alfo about thefc ages that this people thought of 
coining gold and filver into ftrong and heavy pifcces of 
money q. if we believe fome authors, they were the 
foft amongft the Greeks who brought coined fpecic in- 
to ufe '. 

The .^inetes had attained the rendermg their iHand 
the centre of all th'c commerce of Greece ^, only by 
keeping up confiderable naval forces. It may he faid, 
that, in the ages I now fpeak of, they were regarded a& 
the grcateft maritime power in Greece '. The .^ginetes 
arc even placed in the number of the nations who held 
the empire of the fea for a long time ". Neverthclcfs, 
they could not maintain them&Ivcs in that ftatc ef opu* 
Jence and profpcrity. ITie fcenc which this people 
a&ed in Greece, was as lliort as it was brilliant.. Dri- 
ven from their illand by the Athenians, in the time of 
Pericles, the ^ginetes could never recover that Wow "^ 
Their naval po^^er was annihilated^ and their com- 
merce brought very low. 

The Corinthians deferve the next place after the M- 
'ginetcs. They were very early diflinguilhed'for their 
riches and their maritime force. It were difficah to 
find a city placed more favourably for commerce than 
was'that of Corinth. Situated upon that neck of lan^ 
which joins Pcloponnefus to the continent of Greece, ^ 
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ao almoft equal diftance from the two feas, that city 
feemed deftined by nature to ferye as a ftaple to all the' 
people of thefe countries. The Greeks anciently traded 
more by land than by fca ^, and then all the commerce 
neceffarily pafled through the hands of the Corinthians. 
Sy this mCfins, in ancient times, they amaiTed great' 
■wealth.' Accordingly we fee the ancient poets of Greece 
frequently give Corinth the epithet of opulent ^. 

That city contained within its diftrift two ports, one 
lituated on the Simu Saronicus, the other on the gulf 
called from Corinth Corinthiacus Sinut. The Corin- 
fhians knew how to avail themfelves of the advantages 
of their polition. They addifted themfelves to naviga- 
tion, equipped fliips, foon after the Trojan war, to give ^ 
chacc to pirates, and proteft commerce •. By this means 
Corinth was not long of becoming the ftaple of all the 
merchandifes con fumed in GreeCc". Succefs encou- 
raged her inhabitants, the art of perfefting navigation 
■was the objeft of their ftudy. Tliey are faid to be the 
firft who changed the form of the ancient ihips. In- 
ftead of fimple galleys, the Corinthians built veffcls of 
fhree ranks of oars *, That invention muft have pro- 
cured them, for fomc time, a kind of fuperiority atfea. 
However, we do not find that the Corinthians are 
reckoned in the number of the nations who .have held 
the empire of that element. There is mention only 
in Thucydides, of a memorable aftion between thefe 
people and the inhabitants of Corfou "J, about the year 
.660 before Jefus Chrift. This was tlie moft ancient 
naval combat that is Ijxike of in the chronicles of 
Greece'. 

■ The pofition of Corinth was fuch, that diat city might 
cafily have given law to all the Greeks. Commanding 
t*o feas, and upon the ifthmus that divides them, it 
had been eafy for them to have hindered one half* of 
Greece from communicating with the other. But the' 
genius and inclination of the Corinthians led them ra- 

T Thnqrd. 1. i. p. 11.; Stnbo, 1. 8. p. jSa. 
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thcr to commerce than to military enterprifes. Satisfied 
with aniaffing great wealth, thejt took care for nothing 
but the means of cnjoyiog it, and abandoned thetafelves 
to all the luxury and alt the delicacy which their opu- 
lence afforded tiiem. They applied thertifclves alfo to'.- 
rcnder their city one of the inoft beautiful and magni^ ' - 
ficcnt of Greece, and fpared nothing to accomplifh it.'^ • 
Corinth was filled with temples, palaces, theatres, per-' > 
dcoes, and a number of ether edifiLes, as commendable 
tor the rarity of the marbles employed irf their coni 
fttuftion, as for the elegance of their architeflure: ■ 
Thefe ftatdy buildings were morcovtfr enriched with an 
infinite number of columns, and ftatues of the mod 
precious materials, and executed by the hands of the 
moft famoius mailers. Luxurj', opulence, and effemi- 
nacy difplayed themfelves in every part of Corinth, She 
was, without contradittion, the richcft and moft volup- 
tuous city that eould be found in all Greece. , 

Athens, whofe maritime force, as we have fcen in the 
fecood part of this work, was not inconfiderable at the 
time of the Trojan war, does ndt however dcfervc that 
wc Ihould ftop to fpeak of it. That city, during all the 
fpace we arc now confidcring, made no figure either by 
Idnd or fea. She had then neither commerce nor ma- 
,rine. ■ Solon, ncvcrtheleis, had forgot nothing to bring 
' arts and manufa£tures into honour at Athens. He even 
made a law, by which a fon was exempted from the 
obligation of maintaining his father, if he had taught 
him no trade f. But Attica was too poor in the time of 
Solon «, for the utility of his regulations l6 be quickly 
perceived. More than an age elapfed before the effe« 
of them became fenfibtc. Athens did not grow fa- 
it;ous for her commerce and her marine, till after the 
firft expedition of the Perfians into preecc. It is at that 
cpocha what we fee the beginnings of the glory and 
iplendor of the Athenians. I can only indicate them: 
the ages it takes in, exceed the bounds which I have 
prcfcribed myfelf. 

f Plut. ia Sotoa. p. po. fl U.WU. p. fi; 
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Witji regard to the Lacedseoaootarfs, we ought no? 
to place thdc people in the number of thofe who made 
ihunfelvcs confidn^ble by their commerce, and by their 
fiaval forces. . Tha f[urit of the government eltabU0ied 
by Lycurgus, was by no means proper to render thefc 
two dbje^ls fiaurifhlng at Sparta. Commerce was in - 
- £}me fprt banilhed &om that c^ltaL Luxury was not 
' only ptofcribed, they had even gone fo fur as to forbid 
^e- Spartans the pxercife of moft of the mechanictd 
arts >■. The confequences of fuch a policy are cafily 
perceived. Nobody is ignorant that commerce is tiie 
jbul ai^d fupport of the marine; but there can be nQ 
commerce in a ftate where the arts are not cultivated, 
itnd induftry not excited. The kind of money made ufc 
fif at Sparta, fprmpd of itfelf an invincible pbftacle to 
commerce. It was of a very bad iron, and fo heary^ 
jthat to carry a fum t^ ten minEe *, they had iteed of a 
fart drawn by tvQ OKeo, and of a'chamber to lay it up 
in. .Thai; mpney had no carreocy amongfl: the orth«r 
people of Greece. They rejcfltcd, and even made it a 
fubjefl of raillery '. 

bidependent of aJl thefc considerations, many tno- 
-tives prevented Sparta froiA ever farming a powerful ma- 
-rine t^coni^ although fuTTOundcd by me fe» on the ' 
eaft, on the fouth, ind on the weft, was not for thajt 
more luckily fitnatcd. Itjer ooafts were unlafc, covCTcd 
'with rocks and ihoals t. She had only one port, or ra- 
tiier haven ', ■^hich was neither ycry l^rgc nor very 
ComtnodiouE. In fine, we may fay that Lycurgus had 
forbid the Lacedawnonians to addift then^lvcs to the 
iea ". "Let us not then be furprifcd that navigation was , 
-pever held in great honour amongft tVa people. ' It Li 
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true, that in fucceedin? times Sparta, by certain cir- 
cumilances, found hcrlelf obliged to have ihips ; but 
file was quickly difgufted with them'. Mother was it 
by their maritime exploits that the Lacedaemomass be> 
came illuftrious. 

I might fpcak of many other nations, as well of Eu- 
ropean as of Afiatic Greece, who, towards the ages we 
are now employed upon, began to turn their views to 
commerce and navigation. For it is certain, that a 
ereat number of cities, of the iHands and of the con- 
tinent, then addifted themfelvcs to maritime trafEc. 
But their hiftory does not defervc a particular atten- 
tion, fmce it fumilhcs no details nor circumflances ca- 
pable of inftrufting or enlightening us. I fball only 
obferve, that the Rhodians may be juftly called the le- 
giflators of the fea. They were the firft who thought 
of reducing into laws the ufages of maritime tramc, 
and the police of the fea. Thefe regulationa were 
found fo wife, that many other nations adopted them, 
and orduned the naval laws of the Rhodians to be 
followed for deciding the differences which might arife 
between the feafering men and the traders. We know 
not in what age thde laws were formed; only it ap- 
pearSj that they were very ancient ". Furthermore, it 
is to this fpirit of commerce, which poffefied the greateft 
part of the inhabitants of Greece, that thefe people were 
mdcbted for that degree of power and confideration 
■#hich they enjoyed for fo many ages. A trading na- 
tion is, in general, an a£live and induftrious nation. 
Thefe qualities neceflarily influence the manners, and 
render the genius fit for great entcrprifcs. Were it 
neceOary to prove this truth, I fliould not vrant in- 
ftances of nations whom commerce has made to flourilh. 

n Flm. ioRit. Lac. p. 139, 

Cicero, pro lege Minil, n. iB. t. 5-p.ip.; Stnbo, 1, 14, p. »Sa. 

We 6nd at the end of the femnd Toliime of a work entillcd Ju< Grtca Smm, 
ptinleduFraBcfort in ijge, Ibmc lawt wrote in deck, and entillcd ATBCiif 
/aviiiflhcllUn£aiii. Miay authors believe, thir, in tffcet, thefe lawi ire the 
aodcnl teit of ihofe which were made b; the Rhodiini. Bat no opioion cif be 
more gromidleri, u ii would be eify for mc to demonftrate, wen- act that diC- 
cnfGaD entvelf fonign n our (iib;cQ. 
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I {h&n finlfli by a reSe£llon on tbe manner in which, nt 
diflfcrent times, the Greeks regarded commerce. 

Hefiod and Phitarch have obferved, that, in the ages 
1 am now fpeaking of, commerce was held in great 
honour amongft. the Greeks. No labtJur, Tay thefe ' 
authors, was accounted ihamcful; no art, no trade 
placed any difference amongll men p. This maxim, fo 
re^nable and fo ufeful to luch a nation as the Greeks, 
Was neverthelefe aJtefed. We fee by the works of 
-Xenophon, of Plato, of Ariftotle, and many other' wri- 
ters m merit, that, in their age, all profellions which 
tended to gain money were regarded as unworthy of a 
free man ". Ariftotle maintains,- that, in a well-ordered 
ftate, they will never give the right of citizens to arti- 
lans '. Plato will have a citizen punifhcd who fliould 
€nter into commerce f. In fine, we fee thefe two philo* 
fophers, whofe fcntimcnts on the principles and maxims 
jOf government are othcrwife fo oppofite, agree in prc- 
fcribing, that the lands Ihoutd be cultivated only by 
Haves '. It is very fuiprifing, that with fuch principles, 
which all the Greeks appear to have imbibed, thcf 
fhould ever have been fo intelligent in commerce, and 
fo powerful at fea, as they are known to have been for 
fbme ages* 

p Hefiod. op. ct dies, V. jit.j Plot, in SoIod. p. T9- &■ 
t Xeoofih, (ECOD. p. 48^. } Plus ie rep. 1. 1. de leg. L 1. p. $0}. j Ailft. d* 
rep. I. 1. cJp. I. S. c. a.l. ]. C4. 
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B O O K V. 

Of the Jrt Military, 

Military expeditions vere but too frequent in the 
»gcs we arc now confidering, and there were 
tten but too minj of thofc princes bom for the 
plague of bumankindf thofe fcourges of the earth, whom 
they have honoured with the name of conquerors. I 
fhalt not enter into a detail of their ex^doits. We ought 
Icfs to regard the hiftory of their conquefts than mat 
. of the art military, which fhould be our principal ob- 
je£t. 1 fhatl comprife under one and the fame article 
the Aflyrians, the Babylonians, tbeMedes, Syrians, and 
Egyptians, in regard to the few details which their hi- 
Aory fumifhes in thefe aees relating to the art military. 
On the contrary, I Oiall treat Icparately of that which 
concerns the European nations, that is to fay, the 
Greeks, bccaufe of the abundance oif^&s. 

We (hall fee by the fafts which I am gcung to relate, 
that, in the ages which make the objed of this laft 
part of our work, they made war much in the fame 
manner as they had always done before. The people 
bad as yet but a very confined knowledge of the military 
art. As to the cruelty and barbarity with which t 
have fo juftly reproached the firft ages, thofe I am now 
^>eaking of, fhcw us no difference in that refpeft: 
wcfec no change advantageous to humanity. The law 
of nations was then as little known, and as often viola- 
ted, as it could lytvc been in the firA ages. 

CHAP. I. 

ty* t&e JJfyrians, Babylonians, Medett Syrians, Egyf' 
tians'i &Cr 

IN the preceding books I have ftibwn how little the 
art of making war was underftood in ancient times. 

In 
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In cficftjWeought toputagrcat difference between giving 
battle and dire^ing the operations of a campaign. The 
gaining a battle formerly depended only on the num- 
ber of troops, and oiv their courage ; fkill and capaci- 
ty had very little Ihare in it. But thefe two qualities 
are abfoluKly neceflary in forming the plan of a cam- 
paign. ' In this article particularly confilts the art of , 
making "war. Thefe principles being eftablifhed, it is 
eafy to (hew, that the military art had as yet made but 
fittic progrefs lii the agoe I am now fpeaking of. 

In effect, what idea can wc form of the manner in 
which princes then made war, when we fee, that, for 
the moft part, thcy^took the field without preparation, 
vithout having any formed [^an, or any fixed and deltbe* 
rate projects f In thefe times of ignoranceand barbarilin, 
humour or chancy commonly determined a conqueror 
to fall upon one country ratlier than on another. The 
fcripture fumifhes an example of that fort in the perfon 
of Nebuchadnezzar. This monarch, fays Ezckiel, 
flopped in a place where two roads met, Thtre be 
wanted to learn by divination, on which fide he fhould 
turn his arms. . The lot having fallen on Jerufalcm, he 
marched againft that city *. TWit palTage, which is not 
the only one I could cite, is funicicnt to prove the 
manner that princes undertook and prepared themfelves- 
for a war. 

The uncertainty which prevailed in the conduft of 
<hefe monarchs, appears to me fo much the more fur- 
prifing, as they drew along with them innumerable 
forces. It was certainly ncocflary to think of fubfift- 
ence for fo many thousands ; and how was it pollible to 
provide \% when they took die field without firft dcter- 
' mining where Oiould be the feat of war? Add to this, 
that there was a numerous cavalry, befidesan aftoniffi- 
Ing multitude of chariots, in the armies of Uie princes 
I have been fpeaking of. 

1 ftiould aik alfo, how they contriveij to make fuch 
armies perform their evolutions in a day of a&lon I 

• C: at. V. It, 3c ». 
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We do not find* that, in the ages we ^re now confi- 
dcring, they were divided into different bodies. It even 
appears, that this method was unknown to the Afiatics 
till the reign of Cyaxares. Herodotus afHrms, that this 
prince was the firft who feparated the pikes, the horfe, 
and the archers from each other. For before that time, 
'lays this great hiftorian, all thefe different boches march* 
ed confiifedly and petl'mell in the armies ". Cyaxares 
reigned about 630 years before J. C. Military difciplino 
was therefore known and introduced into the armies rf 
the Afiatics only fmcc that epocha *. 

As to what concerns the attack and defence of places, 
that part of the military art was not then abfolutely un- 
known in Afia. Many fieges are mentioned in fcrip* 
ture. Thofc of Samaria, of Tyre, and of Jerufalcm, 
furnifh fome lights on the means which the Aiiatics 
saade ufe of to fucceed in this fort of operations. We 
fee, that their ordinary manner of attacking a place 
confifled in furrounding it with trenches ^nd walls, fo 
clofely that none of the inhabitants could go out '^. Af-< 
ter that, they brought up the battering<rams ■■ to beat 
down the gales or the walls. When the breach was 
judged confidcrablp enough, they attempted the af^ 
fault. To favour and facilitate that mangeuvre, they 
raifcd terrafles % which they lined with archers, or ilingi 
crs, who drove the beficged from the breach, 7'hey 
alfo employed the fap ' to throw down the walls of the 
place. Such was the manner of taking places befits 
ged in the ages I am now fpeaking of, ^pd fuch it ha4 
almoft always been before. 



6 t. .. 1.. »o,. 

■ to (his general prnpodlton tee mud except the Hebrews {n the time of 
Moftt. they were divided into ttibes, which formed each a feparate troop with 
111 paiticDlir ftjDditd. Accordingly wc lee, that theai-my of David wu divideil 
into bodiet cpnCHing of one hundcnl men, and of one thoafind men. It ^i* 
■iro formed in three principil djvifioai, ach comtnandcd by a {general u$ccr, 
having under him tribnnet ind centuriont. i. Sam. (. iS. 7. i. i, & 41. 

= Id. c. w. y. I J. I X King!, e. x^. ». 10. 

i Ezekid, c. 4- '■ »■ c. »i, t. 11. c. i«. t. 9. 
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As to the defence of thefc feme piaces, it confifted 
in the ftrength andthicknefsof the walls, in the breadth 
of the ditch that furrounded them, in the height of the 
towers» and in the various machines which were cni- 
, ployed in darting of long arrows, and hurling huge 
mafles of ftone*. ITiefe means were then fufficient to 
enable a place to hold out a long time. The fiegc of 
Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar lafted thirteen years '', and 
that of Azoth hy Pfamraetlchus twenty-nine'. Thefc 
fafts have nothing in them abfolutcly incredible, if we 
refledt, that the fituation of a place aided "by fomc works 
•formerly rendered it impregnable. Belldes, we ought 
. to look upon the lieges of Tyre and Azoth only as 
mere blockades. That was the only method they could 
employ to conquer fuch cities as thefe. They were to 
be reduced by famine, and it was not eafy to do fd. In 
effect, we have already feenj in the preceding books, 
that iiiofl: of the great cities had formerly a ccrt^ua 
fpace of land for tillage inclofed within their walls *. 

Furthermore, although there were then places forti- 
fied, and (:apable of holding out a long time, it is cer- 
tain they muft have been few in number, or if there 
were many in a ftate, it is certain, ,that they did not 
know how to make the proper ufc of them. In effeft, 
the greateft advantage that can be drawn from fortified 
places, is to flop the progrefs of a viftorious enemy. 
Ncverthelefs, in the ages I am now fpeaking of, one 
finglc battle always decided the fate of a kingdom. 
We fee no army recover itfelf or rally after a firll de- 
feat. All the wars were then, as formerly, decided in 
^ fingle campaign. The gain of a battle infallibly drew 
on the conqueit of a whole kingdom. 

In general, the people of Alia do not appca'r to have 
carried very far the knowledge of the art military. We 
do not fee, that they knew how to take advantage of 
polls; to feize opportunely a favourable pofitionj to 
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drav the war into a country naturally dcfcnfiblcj to 
make ufe of dcfUes, either to furprifc or harraTs an ene- 
my in his march, or for fecurity againft his attacks; to 
lay artful anibufcades ; to prolong a campaign with 
addrefs; to avoid coming to a decifiVc aftion with an 
enemy fupcrior in force; to reduce him at length to 
confume himfelf through fcarcity of provifions and fo- 
rage. Neither do we fee, that thefc people were either 
very Ikilful or very attentive to take advantage of the 
difpofition of the ground, to cbufe places where they 
might fupport their right or left by rivers, moraflcs, or 
heights, to prevent their being furroundcd. They were 
equally ignorant of the art of engaging a large army 
with one lefs numerous ". No mention is made of thefc 
refources in the wars of the Afiatics. It appears, that 
marches, counter-marches, and, in fine, many other mi- 
litary manceuvres were always unknown amongft them. 
I (hall fay only a word of the ordlpary confequenccs 
of viftory amongft the people of Afia. I have faid 
enough in the firft ?nd fecond parts of this work, of 
the excefies which the conquerors were originally ac- 
cuftomed to. It was (till the fame thing in the ages we 
are now going through. Their hiftory in that refpeft 
is one continued fcene of the moft horrible barbarities; 
and all I have faid of the firft ages agrees but too well 
with thofe we are now employed upon. I need not 
therefore, I think, take the trouble of retouching that 
frightful picture. I fttall remark one cuftom, of which 
we meet many examples in fcripturc; a cuftom as bar- 
barous, and as contrary to the laws of nations, as the 
cruelties with which the firft conquerors always fullied 
their viftories. We fee the kings of Affyria and of 
Chaldea, not content with having carried dcfolation and 
havock into the countries they had fubjefted, carry a- 
way all the inhabitants whom the fword had fpared, and 
tranfport them into far diflant countries "*. Thefe con- 
querors, if we may fey fo, regarded men as produflions ■ 
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of the earth, which they might indifferently tranfptant 
from one climate to another, 

I Diall alfo make another refleftion upon this fubjeft. 
After the fads which my readers have feen, we fhould 
be led to believe that the earth muft formerly have 
been much lels peopled than it is at prefent. In ancient 
times the peofHC were almoft continually in arms. 
Perpetual wars, ravages, carnage, and the total deftruc- 
lion of cities, were the -ordinary confequences of vifto- 
rj. We have feen proofi of it in the fate which befel 
Nineveh =, Samari^ *■, Tyre •*, and Jerufalem **, without 
fpeaking of many other examples which I might cite. 
A country conquered theh, was infallibly a country 
ruined and deftroyed. Even a confiderabte time mult 
have pafled before it could recover; fince the conquer- 
or, as I have juO: faid, carried into captivity all that 
might have efcaped the fury of the foldier; and how 
many families muft there not have periihed in thefe 
forced and cruel tranfmigrations? The manner in which 
they then made war, could not therefore t^il to fweep 
from the earth the greated part of its inhabitants. , Afia 
in particular, the perpetual theatre of horrors and de- 
vaftations, (houW very foon have found herfelf abfolute- 
!y defert and uninhabited. Neverthelefs, the fafts re- 
lated by ancient hiftorians atted, that this part of the 
world was infinitely populous, even a few ages after 
thofe we are now going through. It is, I own, a pro- 
blem which I cannot eafily folve. 

CHAP. IL 

Of the Greeks. 

the examination we are going to make of the ftatc 
* the art military amongft the Greeks, in the ages 
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now in qucftion, I flial! enter into no detail of the wars 
they might hare had amongH: themielves. That obje& 
is not worth the while. The hiftory of military events 
which then happened in Greece, is neither very inftruc- 
tire nor Tcry intcrcfting. I fhall therefore content my- 
felf with fpeaking, firft of the cuftoras which were 
common in general to all the Greek natlc»i, and then 
of the pradtices which may be affirmed to have been 
peculiar to the Spartans and to the Athenians. Thefc 
two were without contradiflion the firft, and even the 
only people, who, in the ages we are now employed on, 
had made fome progrefs in the militaiy art. I need ho 
other proofs of it than the fupetiority which Sparta and 
Athens fo long enjoyed over all the other cities of 
Greece. I do not, moreover, pretend to enter into any 
great details upon all the objefls I have: indicated. Aa 
to the Athenians and^partans in particular, I do not 
think there is occaficn to dwell long upon their difci- 
pline and military cuftoms, thefe objefts being the beft 
known and the moll familiar. 



ARTICLE I. 

Of the Military Pra£lfces common to all the People of Greece. 

WHEN I fpokcof the military d'lfcipline of the 
Greeks at the time of the Trojan war, I faid, 
that we did not fee very clearly iir what manner they 
then levied troops. We can Ipeak more affirmatively 
upon this fubjeft in the ages we are now going through. 
Wc know, that at Lacedjemon, for example, all the 
citizens were obliged to bear arms from the age of thirty 
years to that of fixty. It was the fame thing at Athens. 
All the young Athenians caufed themfelves to be inrol- 
led in a public regiller at the age of i8 years, arid en- 
gaged themfelVes, by a folemn oath, to ferve the re- 

' PoKtT >tchmlD{. 1, 3. C. 1. 
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t>ubtic. That a£t obliged thftm to march bri all occa* 
fions that prcfcnted tiU the age of fixty year's f. We 
may conje£lure that this ufage had equally place in all the 
other ftates of Greece, who, in all probability y*bfcrved 
in that refpe^ the fame difctpline as Sparta and Athens. 
Let us alfo obferve, thatamongfl all thefe people defertcrs 
Vere puniihed with death ', and thofe branded with in- 
famy .who in battle had abandoned their buckler ". 

In the earlieft times of Greece, the foldicrs made war 
at their own cxpcncc ', and we ought not to wonder at 
it. Wat's of ambition were as yet unknown. They 
took arms only to defend thcmfelves when attacked, and 
in hopes of plunder. All wars therefore were theil 
either ufeful or neceflary, and every individual pcrfon- 
ally intcrefled. Armies, befides, went but a Very little 
diftance from the diilrl£l where the troops which com- 
pofcd them had been raifed ^ and they did not fail to 
return to it at the end of the campaign. , The , foldief 
therefore could eafily provide for his fubfiRcnce. The 
war of Troy excepted, many ages palTed before tht 
Greeks thought of carrying their arms out of their oWri 
country, and till that time theit troops were not in nfe 
to demand pay; for, even in the expedition againft Tro^j 
the b^t of a rich booty made an ample recompcnfc. 

The ambition of the Greeks having incrcafed with their 
power, they wanted jt length to take part in the events of 
other countries. Different circumftancesengagedthemin 
procefs of time often to tranfport their troops out of their 
own territories. Then the ftate wis obliged to furnifh 
particular fupplies for the fubfiftcncc of the armies 
which they fent into diftant countries. Although hiftory 
docs not cxprefsly fay,^ that Sparta gave pay to thofe of 
her inhabitants whom Ihe lent into Afia, yst it may b^ 
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conjefturcd that the public trcafure contributed to their 
•maintenance. It is faidj that Lyfander caufed to be 
augmented the pay of the LaccdEemonians who fcrved 
iii the galleys, which that gencrail conduced to the 
younger Cyras '. This faiS amhorifes us to think, that 
the troops of Sparta were then in the ufe of receiving 
pay. 

Till the time of Perides, the foldiers at Athens had 
ferved the republic gratuitonfly; but under his govern- 
ment, the war being carried on at a diAance, in the 
Cherfonefos, In Thrace, in the iflands, in Ionia, &c. for 
many months together, the rcpublip was obliged to pro- 
tide fabfiilence for citizens fo long abient from their 
country, and, of confcquence, unable lo procure the 
means of life For the inhabitants of Attica were for 
the moft part artifans, and fubfifted only by thejr la- 
bour and their iiiduftry. The pay which the repnblit 
gave her troops was ftated at two oboli a-day to a foot- 
foldier, and one drachma to a trooper '. It is thus that 
anibhion, in procefs of time, conftrained the Greeks to- 
keep foMiers rn pay which they had not originally done. 
The fafts we have jtift fcen, are, it is true, pofterior to 
the ages which clofe this third and laft part of our 
work. I have notwithftandlng thooght this digreffion 
fteceffary to give a complete idea of the military difci- 
pline of the Greeks. 1 return to the epocha which ought 
at prefent to occupy us. 

I have faid in the preceding volume, that, according 
to all appearance, the Greeks, in the heroic times, were 
not very expert in the art of handling their arms •. I 
ihall addj that it mult have been ftilT the fame in the 
ages We arc now going through. We know, in effcck, 
that there never were any fencing-m afters amongft; the 
Lacedsemonians i" ; and as for the Athenians, they only 
introduced that profcJIion in the eighth year of the Pe- 
loponnefian war ". Would not this fa£t lead us to think, 

y PIu(. in tyfind. p. «);. S. ' 

J.Pmitrircbeol. I. j.c.i, p. 43*. 

■ See part t,. boek j. c. ]. b ?!ito In I.achu, p. 481, ifly 
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that the Greeks were not in ufe to exercife thrir troops 
in arms ; and that, in this rcfpeft, there was neither rule 
nor difciphne amongft thefe people, every ooe being 
pcnnittcd to follow his o\vn ideas and particular views? 
As to marches, encampments, evolutions, and other 
military operations, it is not pofTible to fpeak of them. 
"We have nothing that can indicate whether the Greeks, 
in the times I fpeak of, had any jixcd principles, any 
•conftant and iiniform maxims upon tiiefe articles. 4 
-fliould think in general, that thefe people had not a? 
yet made any great progrefs ip tadlcs. That fdence he- 
gan very late so receive cieftrnefs and form., ' 

I have proved elfcwhere, that, at the time of tlip 
Trojai war, there was no cavalry, prc^rly fo called, in 
the Gred&a armies'^. The ageshu-e in-que{tion oHer 
a rcmarkahld diflerence in, this rcfped. In them we fee 
the Greeks make ufe of cavalry, and have bodies of 
them in their armies. It might perhaps be interefting 
to fix the epocba of this change, and make known the 
authors of it^ 'hot it is not polBble, on this article, to 
gratify the cwiofity oi' tlie reader. We are abfohately 
ignoraat by whom and at what time cavalry wa* intro- 
,iluced into Greece. AU we caji fay of it is, that tiie 
iirft war of Meflene, whofc epocha falls about the year 
743 before J, C. is tlte fitft occafron where hiltory makes 
. mention of cav^ry in the Grecian armies '. There were 
x>f them in die army of the MeQenians, and in that of 
the LacedEemonlaiis. Apparently this, eftablilhrnent 
muft have been pretty recent; Jbr, befides that this.ca- 
■valry was few in number. It was otberwife fo had as. to 
be fcarce of any ufe. Paufanias remarks on this fiib- 
jcSt, that the innabitants of FelppotuQ^as knew not-^s 
yet the ait of well-managing a horfe', Wp may therp- 
:ibre&ppofc, witliwH giviiw too much to conjecture, 
that the intnodu&ioaol cavalry into the Gtec^n ^mi^s 
^id not greatly precede the fim war of Melfenc. 
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The Greeks, moreover, had always very few caTalry; 
Kot that thefc people did not make great account of 
them. We fee, on the contrary, that they valued them 
highly; but the foil of Greece, generally fppaking dry 
and barren, was never favourable for honeg. The fqil 
of Theffaly alone was fit for breeding and keeping 
horfes; (hey degenerated evety where elfe ". It is not 
pofliblc to doubt of this, when we fee that at the battle 
of Marathon, and at that of Platea, the Greeks had no 
cavalry, bccaufe Thefialy was then in the power of the 
Perfians K The Grecian army was, notwitWlanding, 
one hvmdred and ten thoufand ftrong at the battle of 
I^atea. The maintenance of fi body of Theffalian ca-f 
valry was befidcs fo expenfive, that the greater part of 
the Grecian cities were not in a condition to fupport it. 
Accordingly whoever anciently could maintiun horfes, 
was held ainongft the Greeks in the highell co^tfulera-r 
tion '. 

Xxt us remark, while we are on the fubjefl: of cavali 
ry, (hat no nation of antiquity knew the ufe of either 
feddles or ftirrups. No mention is made of them in 
ancient writers. Edvication, exercife* and ufe, had 
taught the horfemen of thofe times to do without thefe 
jielps. They knew how to fpring lightly on horfeback, 
and keep their feat without the help of cither faddle or 
ftirrups. Thofe who through age or weakqefs had not 
the fame agility, took the alTiftancc of another; or elfc 
they took the advantage of a great ftone, or fbme other 
elevation, to mount on horfeback *■. llicfe cuftpms dq 
little honour to the genius and fagacity of the ancients, 
We cannot fee wiAout aftoniftiment, how little ini 
duftrious they were tp procure themfelves certain con, 
veniencies which we can hardly comprehend it polBble 
ever tp have done without. Let us now fay a little of 
the attack and defence of places amongft th? Greeks.. 

I See AttA. dei.iDbipt. 1. 1. M. p. ijo. 
h Herod/l. «. n. III. Lp. n. iift. 
. I Ari<t. dc np. 1. 4. cap, j. 1. %, p. jdf. B. 
* See Pottciie uchtolng. 1. 3. rap. x. p. 4tc> 
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This part of the imlitary fctence \vas flUl little known 
in Greece in the ages which employ us at prefent. In 
the war which the Lacedaemonians declared ag<unfl: the 
Weflcnians, we fee the city of Ithotne fuftain 2 fiege of 
19 years, Icfs by the ftrength of its fortifications than 
through the ignorance of the befiegcrs. The defence 
of that jJace confiftcd folety in its polition. It is feated 
upon a mountain of confiderable height^ and fufiicicntly 
fteep ', to render the approaches to it very difGcult to 
people of fo little experience in the art of befieging 
towns as the Greeks of thofe times. It is thus th^ 
many places were able, even before they had invented , 
any kind of fortifications, to fuftain very long ficges. 
Afiftotle tells us alfo, that the ancient cities of Greece 
were built in fuch a manner, that although they were 
not furrounded by walls, they were ncverthelefs able to 
defend themfelves by the peculiarity of their conftruc- 
tion. All the ftrects were fo narrow, and fo full of 
windings, that they could, with a fmall force, eafily flop 
9n enemy at every ftep, and crulb him from the tops of 
the houfes ">. Neither is Ariftotle the only writer of 
antiquity who has fpoke of this faft ". We even find 
examples of it amongA other nations befides the 
Greeks •>. 

I do not at prefent fee any other objefts to indicate, 
on the ftate of , the art military in Greece. I ftiall only 
remark -one . pra^ice which we cannot enough com- 
mend. It vas the cuftom, after a battle, to aflemble 
the army, to adjudge openly, and in prefence of all the 
troops, the prize of valour to him who fliould be 
thought to have deferved it*. It were fuperHuous to 
take up time with (hewing the e£Ee£t which fuch a cu- 
ftoili muft have had amongft a people fo greedy of 
gioryand diftinftion as were the ancient Greeks. 

We have feet) elfpwhere what were the laws of war 

■ Hi>{. 1. 4- c. p. ; Strabo, 1. S. p. f {5j 

■■ Dercp. I. T-e. II. " See DinJ. 1. 4- p. 311. 

" See Ic Rec. dci voyaga it licompagnie dcs lades Malliniluire, t, 4. p. ij, 
frl4. 

f greffcrmLLS. n, i>3.; Dtod. fiagtn. 1. 1. p. dj?' n. is. 
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amongft tbofe people in the heroic times «. They -were 
not fefs barbarous in the ages that now employ us. 
'the inhabitants of 'a taken city were immrdiatcly re- 
duced to flavery, and the place entirely deftroyed. I 
think that this fpirit of cruelty may be attributed to the 
political conllitution of Greece, where the republican 
■government ruled, and was preferred to atl others. In 
effcft, it appears to mc, by hiftorical proofs, that, ge- 
nerally fpcaking,. the confcquenccs of a viflory were al- 
ways more cruel in republics than in monarchipil ftates. 
It is even cafy to explain the reafon of it. Wars un- 
dertaken by monarchs are ufually regarded as perfonal, 
of fovereign againft fovcreign. The fubje^ arc fcarce 
ever aftuated by motiTCB of private vengeance. Thence 
comes, in part, that humanity which takes place after 
viSory,' and the good treatment which prifoners now 
meet with amonglt mofl of the £uropean nations. It 
mull be otberwife in republics. Gujded by other prin- 
ciples and other interefls than monarchical ftates, the 
wars they undertake are almoft always natiop%l. Every 
member of the ftate takes a lively and perfonal concern 
in It, and in batde isnecelTarlly llimulated by particular 
animofity. Hence their viftories muft be attended with 
exccfTes unknown in the wars of monarchs; and this 
we fee to have happened in all' tfaofe of the Greeks. 
Thefe people, in the times 1 am now fpcaking of, we«c 
divided into an infinity of little republics; all the mem- 
bers of which had a jeatons and perfonal hatred, from 
. which they reciprocally fought to ruin and dcftroy each 
other. 

After this general view of the ftatc of the art mili- 
tary amongft the Greeks in the ages which now em'- 
ploy us, we muft fay a word or two upon the difcipline 
peculiar to the Lacedsemonians and to the Athenians. 
Antiquity gives to Lycurgus the honour of all the re- 
gulations relating to war amongft the Lacedsemonians. 
We are therefore enabled to judge of the Ihill of thefe 
people in the art military. It t^ not altogether the fame 

<i See pirt i. book j. e. j, 
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with thcAthcDians. Their progrels in this refpcftwas 
much flower. They began to form themfelves 'to thfc 
fcience of war, but a fiiort time before the irruption of 
the Pcifians into Greece. Neverthclds, that I might 
leave nothing to defire upon this article, 1 have thought 
proper to anticipate the times a little, and give an jdea 
of the difcipline and military capacity of the Athenians. 



ARTICLE n. 

0/ the Military Difcipline of the Lacedamemam. 



W 



V£ ought to regard the Lacedsmonians as haviiic 
been, of all the people of Greece, thofc who pot- 
fefTed the military fcience in the moil eminent degree. 
All the laws of Sparta, and all the cflablilhments ot Ly- 
curgus, tended to make as many foldiers as they rec- 
koned citizens ih the republic. War was in fome fort 
the only objcft regarded at Sparta in the education of 
their youth '. After this refledion, we are not to won- 
der that the Laceda:monians were unrivalled in Greece, 
for experience, capacity, and exaftnefs of military dif' 
cipline. To thcfe qualities they owed their fucccfs and 
their fuperiority. 

Amongft the Spartans, as amongft the other people 
of Greece, the principal ftrength of the armies confift- 
cd in infantry. It was divided, let tlie term be allowed 
me, into a certain number of regiments, compofcdeach 
of four battalions. The battalion confilted of 128 men, 
and was divided into four companies of 32 men 
cachf. All thefe bodies were commanded by officers of 
fubordinate ranks and employments '. One of the two 
kings of Sparta was always placed at the he^d of the 
armies ".. 

The arms of the Lacedaemonians confifted in great 

f .StePliil.in Lfciirg, ' f Thucyi i.'i. n. «8. 

' Id. I. I. n, «6. i Xenorh. dc repufal. Laced, p. jBp. 

B Herod. 1. 5. o. 7J, J Thucyd. i,s.a,6S,i Xcnopb, de.icpnbl. Laced, p. 
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bucklers, lances, half-pikes, and very fliort fwords "* 
They had alfo, if wc may call it To, a fort of uniform 
for the Lacedxtnonian troops. All the authors of an-> 
tiquity aoree that they were conftantly clothed in red. 
The choice of that colour was founded upon two mc 
tives. They intended both that the foldiers might the 
Ids perceive the lofs of blood, and to hide from the 
enemy the knowledge of the wounds they had made '« 

Flutes were the military inftruments of the Lacedae- 
monians. They went always to battle to thefound of 
that inftrument, in order, fays Thucyd,ides, that march- 
ing at an equal pace, and as it were in cadence, they 
might be the Icfs expofcd to break their ranks. This 
was the principal obje£t of the military difcipline of 
thefe people *. All their principles, all their tadlic rules, 
and all their military precepts, tended to prevent the 
troops from ever bemg broken or difperftd. They had 
provided for and obviated every event which might ex- 
pofe them to this danger. In this view the Lacedx- 
monians were forbid to ftrip the dead in battle •. The 
fame may be faid. of their maxim of never purfuing too 
ardently a flying enemy. The Lacedemonians were 
very fenfible of the hazards they might incur on fuch 
an occafion. They wifely preferred moderation and 
caution to the advantage of killing fome men the more"* 
It even often happened, that, their enemies having 
learned, that all who refifted were put to the fword, and 
that the runaways only were pardoned, preferred fliglrt 
to refinance ". 

We ought alfo to beftow great praifes on the maxim 
which Lycurgus bad endeavoured to inculate with tiis 

> Pint, in Lycorc. p. ji. F. 

T Xeooph. dc np. Liced. p. }9p.; Plui innic. \»c. p. 1)8. F.; ^Itin. var. 
bin. L e. c. e. i Vil. Mil. 1. 1. c. «. ; Soidii, i. j. p. isj?, 

> L. J. D. T>-i PIni. iu LjcDTg. p. I}. £.i Piar, i, j, c. if. p^ i{i. L4. t. 
t.p.joo.) Lucian.de fallM. n. >o, 

* Aliin. vir. hid. L ff. t.e.; Ptut. t.t. p. itB. F. 
b PauT. ]. 4. c S. p. MB. ; Flat, iu Ltcare. p. (4. A. 
c PIM. ibid. 
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. people. He forbade them to make war too often with 
the fame enemies, for fear of inftrufting them, by lay«, 
ing theiti under the frcqueijt iieceffity of defending 
ihemfclves ^ Thefe fafls are, I think, fufBdcnt to prove 
how greatly the Lacedemonians had ftudied the mili- 
tary art, and the progrefs they had made in it. 

It muft appear very aftonifhing, that.a people, whofe 
grcatnefs <Jf fdul arid whofe pradeilce we cannot too 
much commend, fhould have been fo fubjed to fuper- 
llition as were the Lacedaemonians. They wercfway- 
ed by this Wcaknefs to fuch a degree, as to make them 
riik the Jafety of their country. Hifiory has prcfcrvcd 
iiG one very memorable example. From motives un- 
known to us at this day, the LacedEcmoiiians durll not 
lake the field bcforethc day of the full moon. Atthetimc 
that the Perfians, with an army of 300,000 men, were 
on the point of invading Greece, tlie Athenians, whom 
the ftorm firft threatened, difpatched meffcngcrs in great 
hafle to Sparta, demanding fuccours. The anfwer they 
got in fo critical a conjiindure was, that the Laceda;- 
thonians coald not march for feme time, becaufe their 
religion did not allow them to take the field before the ■ 
full moon'. 

The Lacedjemonians are liable to a reproach ftill 
more fliameful, and more eflential They were no way 
fcrupulous on the article of probity. All means by 
which they might triumph, appeared to them good and 
lawful. Perfidy and breach of faith coft them no- 
thing f. They are alfo accufed of being the firft of all 
known nations, who attempted to corrupt with money 
the fidelity of the enemies generals, and rendering, fo 
to fpeak, their viftories venal*. In this refpeft, the La- 
cedaemonians followed their prevailing tatte. l"hefe 
people, in general, made great account of cunning and 
of fraud. We know that theft was not only tolerated, 

i Plut. in Lycurg. p. 4). D. Apnphtbegni. p. 189. F. See whit the Cur 
»eUr I. fald an the »ir waged on him by Chxrics Xll. Hilt, de Chxtcs XII. 
piT Voltaire, 1, i./ub.J!a. 

e Herod. I. 6. n. id«. ; Slrib^, I. 9. p. tin.; Pau'r. I. i.e. 18. 1, j. c. j. ■ 
t See Herod. I. $. a. 79. > Pjuiaii. L 4. C. 17. p. jii. 
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but even in fomc fort authorifed by the laws of Sparta''. 
ITiis principle had influence even in the affairs of the 
ftatc. When the Lacedjemonians owed a viflory to 
the fubtilty and addref^ of their generals, chey &cri6ccd 
an os^i but when they thought it due only to their 
courage and the force of their arms, they coiitented 
thcmfelves with faijrificihg a cock '. The intention of 
the LacedsemOTiians in this ptaftice, whkh appears ri- 
diculous, was to accufloni their generals to employ 
Cunning more willingly than open force ■>. 

' To this fuccinfl. account I have thought proper to 
confine what I had to fay of the military di&ipline of 
the Spartans. Thofe who (hall defire to know more of 
the marches, evolutions, military ranks, and order of 
incampment of thefe people, may conJAilt the treatife of 
Xcnophon, iniitled, Of the republic df the Lacedamonlans* 



A R T I C t E HI. 

Of the Military Difcipline of the Athenians. 

I Have already (hown the reafons that do not permit 
us to enter into any great details- upon the military 
difciphnc of the Athenians. It muft be granted, be- 
fides, that we have but few lights upon this objeft now* . 
remaining, cither, that time has rebbed us of thofe of 
the ancient authors who might have inftrflftcd us in it, 
or, which appears to me moft probable, that there was 
nothing in this refpeft which dcferved to fee parttcularly 
tranfmitted to pc^erity. The Athenians, in cffeft, did 
notyicldjo the LaccdEcnionians in bravery; butlthink 
they were inferior to them for fiiill and capacity, and in 
general- for all the operations of war. The manner in 
which the armies of the Athenians were commanded, 
cannot, for example, give os a great opinion of the abi- 
lities of this people m the art military. 

The Athenians placed at the head of their troops ten-. 

chiefs 
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chiefs equal in authority ', becaufe that Athens being 
compofed often tribes, each of them would furnifli its 
own. Thefe ten chiefs took their turns in the Com- 
mand; that is to fay, they commanded ahernately, each 
for one day ". Their authority being equal, it might 
happen, as the event (hewed more than once, that, in ' 
their deliberations, five fliould be of one opinion, and 
five of another'. To remedy the inconveniencies which 
this divifion of opinions could not have failed to occa- 
. fion, they joined to the ten generals an ofiicer knoivn in' 
antiquity by the name of Polejnarch- ITiis officer had a 
vote in the councrl of war, and fo could turn the fcale ". 

It was the people who chofc tiie ten generals charged 
with the command of the troops of the republic- They 
■were ufually in place only for one year, and were almolt 
always changed at every campaign, I think it were 
foperfluous to infift upon the inconveniencies and defefls 
of fuch a difcipline. I fliall cor\tent myfelf with relating 
a bon-mot of Philip King of Macedon, the father of 
Alexander. I admire, faid this prince, the happinefs of 
the Athenians. In the whole courfc of niy liTc-, I have 
been able to find but one general CParemenio) ; but the 
Athenians never fail to find, to their liand, ten every 
year p. 

It fuffices to know the charaftcr of the people of A- 
thens, to be able to perceive tlie motives of a conduct 
fo whimfical and fo fingular. It was the fear of tyran- • 
ny which raoft certainly had put the Athenians upon 
contriving that multiplicity, and this continual change 
of generals. Never people, in ciFeft, were more paf- 
fionately fond of liberty, or took more jcaloufy and 
umbrage at their chiefs than that of Athens. Ail their 
politics tended to diminifti the authority which they 
were obliged to truft them with. They fought there- 
fore to fiiorten the duration of it, and to caufc the com- 
mand to pafs inccffantly into different hands, in the view- 

,1 Herod. 1. 6. n. loj.; Corn. Nepoi in MiliuiLn. 4.; riiit. apophihrjin. p. 
ITT. C; iriCimoncp. 48J- E. 
n Herod. l.«.D. no.; Plut. id Arl.lld. p. ]it. 
« Herod. I. 1!. n. io». 'ojbid.'n. no. 

P PluL ipopbLbnm. p. 171. C. 
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of preycnting and hindering the cnterprifcs which their 
generals might be tempted to form againft their liberty, 
and againfl: their indepienc^ence % 

As to the reft, when I advanced thjit the Athenians 
were very inferior to the Lacedaemonians in experience 
and military capacity, I 'did not pretend tp yob the firft 
of the glory which they fp juftly acquired by many 
, ■wcll-conduftcd expeditions. I only nicant to fay, that 
in general the Athenians appear to have wanted that 
iirmnefs arid that cotififtency of conduft, which alone 
can infure the fcccefs of enterprifes. Inconftr.ncy, im^ 
patience, and precipitation, governed but too often the 
ftcps of the Athenians. It is to thefe defefts, infepara- 
ble from the conftitution of their goycrnment, rather 
than to any real incapacity, that I think we ought to 
attribute the misfortunes which overwhelmed them a- 
\>o\n the end of the teloponnefian war. By her wan^ 
of conduS, her prpfumption, and her temerity, Athene 
loft even the advantages which {he had in fea-afiairs 
over thee Lacedaemonians and tbc other people of 
Greece. I can dwell no longer upon an article fo in- 
tcrefting. The events which occafioned the total fall 
and entire humiliation of the Athenians, happened in 
ages which do not enter into the plan I have pro-^ 
pofed •. ■ 

I have already had occafion tQ lay, that humanity 
conftitnted the grourid of the general cliaraftcr of the 
Athenians '. We find a ftriking prpof of this in a law 
■which docs tpo mych honour to this people to pafs over 
it in lilcnce. That law ordained, that'thofc who had 
\)een maimed in the wars, fho\i]d be maintained at the 
cxpence of the ftate. The fame favour was granted tp 
~ the fatliers and mothers, as well as to \\ic children of 



• It is for ibii rtaron ilib rftal I eonld nol poffiWy fptik of (he paval frpcts of 
the AthcnUni. I fiid hi the tnkif ot nivigaticn, iii laying open (he fliie of th« 
inaHne among ihe ^rcckt, m the agci wc arc now cmploycH up'in, that Athcni 
hadihtundthcr J ncrci'nlile nof ( miliiarf imaiinc. In tfleA, the Athenian! 
did not turn their iIlenlioA lo ihi fci, till ihc iiivilinn of Crtccr by TCcrxci, and 
that event it poOcnor to the tfts which clofc tbit third and bit part of our noik. 
' "■ Si'pn, 6oot 1. c. J. afL i. p. jG. 
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thofe who, havrng died in battle, had left a femily poor 
and unable to fubfill ^ We may fay of fuch an eltablifti- 
ment, that iilhewcd equally the humanity and wifdoni 
of the legifiator who propofed it, and the gencrofity of 
the people, who adopted it, Antiquity gives the honour 
of it to Pififtratus ', who feized the government of A- 
thens about the year 550 before J C. 

J do not think it ncceffary to dwell any longer upon 
the militatv difcpline of the Athenians. To fpeak of it 
properly, I Ihoutd be obliged, as I have already faid, to 
come down to ages which would exceed thebounds I 
have prefcribed myfetf. In effcft, It was only a little 
time before the age of Pericles and Alcibiades, that 
tallies began to take a certain and regulated form a- 
mongft the Athenians. It was alfo nearly about th^" 
fame time that this people made many advantageous 
changes in their armoyr ', and that tney became Ac- 
quainted with the art of befieging and defending places. 
Till this time, 1 do not fee that, the Spartans excepted, 
the Greek* had any fixed principles, or very ccmftant 
and pofitive rules upon all thefe objects. I think thercT 
fore, that, for the ages I have had pccafion to fpeak of 
in this work, we muft content ourfelves with general 
views and ideas, and rather inquire into the fpirit 
which animated the Greeks in their ware, than the hi-: 
ftory of their military difciplinc, the detail of which is 
for the molt part abfolutely unknown. 

r P!«o in MCTici. p. jij. i El fltracHde Pint, in Sobm. p. [H. C.j Diogcn. 
J-aen. in Soloi. lib. i. fcgm, sj. p. ]«. 

' Plot, in Solon, p. 98 C; Diog. Lierl. in So^nn. Ub. i. fcgm. yj, p. 34. 

« S« Diod. 1. tj.p. ;C. ; CorncL Nepni, in IphicrM:. n. 1. Zj^dcrates com- 
Diuidcd tlic jraiici of Athcui about ibe year ^d bcforf J. C, 
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BOOK VI. 

Of Manners and Cufloms. 

ARTS are pcrfeded, and commerce extended, on- 
ly in proportion as a pallion for luxury, a tide 
for magnificence, and the love of pleafure, gain 
ground amongft the people. What has been premifed 
of the ftate of the arts, and of the progrefs of commerce 
and navigation, in the ages which are the objedt of this 
third part of our work, muft have given the reader 
fome forefight of the inclinations and manner of living, 
in thofe times, of the nations we are going to entertain 
him with. > 

.Hitherto I could only fpeak in a manner very vague 
and general of the manners of the grcateft part of the 
nations of Alia. The Babylonians even, and the Aily- 
rians, whofe monarchy is fo ancient, that the original of 
it arifes to the ages neareft the deluge; the Babylonians 
and Aflyrians could fumifti nothing for the firft, nor for 
the fecond part of my work. How, in eiFefl, could I 
treat of their manners, in ages where the hiflory of 
thefe nations is abfolutely unknown to us ? The alTift- 
ancc we receive from ancient writers for the times now 
in queOion, will make us amends for that involuntary 
filencc. I (hall fpeak afterwards of the Medcs: the ori- 
gin and termination of the monarchy of thefe peopi? 
falls cxaftly within the epocha which at ' prefent em- 
ploys us. I Ihall enter alfo into fome detail on the man- 
ners of the Lacedemonians and Athenians. As to the 
Egyptians, I Ihall fay nothing of them at prefent, foraf- 
much as I thought proper to relate in tlie firfl part 
whatever might concern the manners and cuftoms of 
that people. I may indeed allow myfelf fome reflec- 
tions on their genius and diftinguifhing character. A 
nation fo famous in antiquity as the Egyptians, well de- 
ferves that we Ihould be taken up with it more than 
(jnce, 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the Aftatiqi 

Nothing is more capable of making us conceive to 
what a height many nations in Afia had carriccl 
luxury and pomp in the ages ncrw in qUeftion, than 
what we read in Jcripture, of the magnificence of the 
court of Solomon. There we learn, that the Queen of ■ 
Sheba, although prepoflefled with the fplendor of that 
monarch, Was neverthelefs aftonifhed at beholding the 
manner of ferving his table, the number of his ofiicersj 
the richnefs of their apartments, and the magnificence 
of their apparel '. All the drinking-vcffets of Solomon 
were of pure gold, as well as the veffels df the houfe of* 
the forell of Lebanon. I fpeak not of his throne, nor 
of the brilliant and fpiendid retinue which attended 
each time he went to the temple"; tliefe fafls are well 
enough known. We may fay, that what we read in 
fcripture, arid in Jofephus, of Solomon's manner of 
living, is far beyond any idea we could form of the molt 
brilliant and magnificent courts of the univerfc. 

. It appears, that this tafte for pageantry and magni- 
ficence was hereditary in the kingdom of Judah. The 
princes who occupied that throne till the captivity, held 
great Hate, and kept a moft brilliant court: many of- 
ficers to ferve them, a crowd of courtiers, eunuchs, 
ftately palaces, drcfs and furniture the moll curious and 
moft fumptuous, &c. It is faid of Hezekiah, that he 
comptaifantly fhcwed the ambafTadors of the King of 
'Babylon his treafures, his perfumes, his precious oint- 
ments, his jewels and precious veffels '=. But I only in- 
dicate thefe objeds. I have already faid, that the hifto- 
ry of the Hebrews does not enter into the plan I have 
laid down. I go on to the manners of the AfTyrlans, " 
the Babylonians, and the Medcs. 

• ■ Klngi, c. lo. T. 4. ftc- * i Kinjt, e. i«. 

^ a Kinui c. as. t. 13.; iChrai. c. 31. v. 17. 
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ARTICLE I; 
Of the Ajyrlmu ' 

ALthough iii the proceeding Volumes I h^ve oftcil 
had occafion to fpeak ot the Affyrians, yet hi-* 
therto it was not pofTible for me to give any idea of thd 
tharafter and of the manners of this people. We arc 
ignorant of the events which may have happefned in the 
Alfyrian empire for the greateft part of its duration. 
The lights which hiftory funiiflies into the latter ages 
■which preceded its definition, enable us t6 enter into 
fome details, and to deliver fome refle£lioils relative to 
the genius and manners of its inhabitants. 

We can fcarcely judge, at this day, of the manhcrS 
of the Affyrians otherwifs flian by that df their mO- 
narchs; hiftory, in other refpcdis, not having tranfhiit- 
ted to us any particularity, any circumftance upon this 
article. But as, in great empires, the people readily 
, enough take the conduft of their princes for their mo- 
del, there muft have been a good deal of relation be- 
tween the manners of tlie fovereigus of Affyria, and 
thoff of their fubjecls. Admitting this principle, we 
may advance, that very great luxury reigned amongft 
the Affyrians in the brilliant ages of their monarchy. 
In clfefl, although the writers of antiquity have very 
probably greatly exaggerated the debauches of Semira- 
mis, as well as the effeminacy of Ninias, and of his 
fucceffors down to Sardanapalus; we may neverthelefs 
regard their relations as not altogether void of appear- 
ance and reality.- They had undoubtedly fome foun- 
dation. It is tlien more than probable, that the mo- 
narchs of Affyria had a feraglin, where they palfed the 
greateft part of their life in pleafures and fenfuality ; 
that their drcfs and furniture were of the higheft maj;- 
nilicence, and the moft curious that were then known; 
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in a wbt-d, that pomp and liiltury fijrroundcd them on 
(ill fides ". 

The Affyrians then, according to. the principle t havid 
laid down, muft, in the reign of their laft monarchs^ 
have been a people greatly addiftcd to luxury and vo- 
luptuoufiiefs ; vices which ajspcar, fd to fpeak, attached 
tothc fouthern climates of Afia. I would not however 
bdmit as a proof of the depravation of manners of the 
Affyrians, the liberty which in that nation a brother had 
to marry his fifter^. I ftiould rather attribute that 
' cuftom to bad policy, than to the effedt of debauchery •. 
Bcfidea, we have enough of proofs of the irregularity 
tind licentioufnefs which reigned in Aflyria in the ages 
which now en^ploy us, to leave out fa^s whofe princi- 
ple may appear dubiousi What we read in fcripture of 
the million which God gave the prophet Jonah, fuffices 
to fhew to what a height debauchery and corruption 
had then rifeh at Nineveh f . 

The Aflyrians were neverthelels a brave afa4 Warlike 
liation. We have feen, that, for all the difmembering 
of their empire by the revolt of the .Medes, and by that 
of the Babylonians, thty ftill maintained thtmfelves in 
great power and glOry for 144 years f. The Affyrians 
even gained after that revolution feme advanta^s over 
the Medes, and over other different people e. We muft 
therefore regard them as a nation who knew how to 
tmitc a tafle for luxury and plcafures with bravery and 
iniiitary talents. I fhall alfo add, with the fclenccs ; fincc 
the Aflyrians have been placed in antiquity, in the 
tiumber of nations whb palfed for having firll obferved 
and calculated the courfe of the ftars ''1 With refpeft to 

d SecDioJi t. i. p. I3tf, l]t, 141- i Juftln,!. i.e. 3.) Athen. L 11. t. j.^ 

* JiudiD it facnhc. p. 130. 

• See shut I havt fiid oa this TubjeO, ftifita, book i. C. 4. p. X^. 

f It li nrtatn. Ihii Jonii lived tindir Jo;.rn irii JerOboim II. tCingf of Ifratl; 
tmt the ilihe u wliich nc «it fcnl lo Kincych, is tiot equiUy known. Wc Kvy 
btline ii wat BboUi the yeir goe before J. C. 

f Stt book. t. Ci r. p. 5- 

IStcHcrod. ]. i.n. 101.1. t.tt. 141'! * Kihgl. C. i j. V. Ijf, ip. c. If. t. 
Jf.e. p. ». i,i. 

> Cicero deditloat. 1. 1. D.i.; D»g. Liert; I. I. Prcttib. p. t, Ic*. 
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the arts, we' may well judge, that all that coutd depend 
upon thenmiufl: have been extremely cultivated amongft 
9 people whofe inclinations were fuch as we have feen. 
This is all we can fay of the manners and genius of the 
AfTyrians. I have (hewed the r<;afon in the beginning 
ef this article. 

A R T I C L E n. 

Of the Babylonians. 

T is not tlis fame with the Babylonians as with the 
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Aflyrians. The infights which holy fcripture gives 
Us dn one hand, and profane hiftory on another, into 
the manners and cuftoms of this people, enable us to 
fpeak of them with a tolerable degree of knowledge and 
precifion. 

The Afiatics had In all times a great inclination for 
pomp, luxury, and effeminacy. The manners of the 
Babylonians were but too much tainted with thefe 
effential vices. The facred books are full of reproaches 
which God, by the month of his prophets, ceafed not to 
make agarnft Babylon for her depravities. The writers 
of antiquity give us alfo the fame idea ; but I think we 
iliould diftinguilh two epochas in the hiftory of Baby- 
Ion. I prefume, that the difordcrs I have been fpeaking 
of, fliould not be applied to the firft ages of that mo- 
narchy. Thfy refpeft, in my opinion, only the latter 
times. Corruption of manners was probably introduced 
amongfl the Babylonians only by the exceflive power 
of their empire As to the reft, it is in this ftate, that 
rs to fay, in the brilliant ages of Babylon, that we arc 
going to confider the manners of her inhabitants. 

The Babylonians, in the times 1 now fpeak of, were 
much addifted to the pleafures of the table. We know 
not how far they carried their delicacy in this point, or 
what it might confift in. All we know is, that in this 
refpcft debauchery amongft thefe people went to the 
greateft exccftes, being in general greatly given to wine 
and drunkcnneCi i. What we read in the prophet Daniel, 
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of the feaft which Bahhafar made for all his court, at 
the eve of the taking of Babylon by Cyrus, fufEces to 
give us an . idea of the dilfolutenefs and licentioufneis 
which reigned in the repafts of the Babyk)nians ^. For, 
as 1 have already remarked, in great monarchies, \vc 
may judge of the manners of the people by thofe of 
iheir fovereigns. The loofenefs of this fort of fcafts 
muft have been fo much the greater, as women were 
admitted to them '; and as fuppcr fcems to have been 
«he favourite meal of the Babylonians ". I conjefturc,, 
moreover, that thefe people eat lying upon beds ". 

The drefs of the Babylonians confifted of a tunk of 
lawn, which they wore next their fldn. It defcended in 
the eaftern mode to their feet- Above that they put a 
woollen robe, and again wrapped themfelves in a cloak, 
the colour of which was extraordinary white. The 
Babylonians let their hair grow, and covered their 
heads with a kind of bonnet or turban *. They were 
fliod with only a foal very thin and very light *. And for 
ftockings, they tjore a fort of drawers or hirfe "*, tich, in 
all appearance, as the eaftern nations ftiH wear at this 
day. We know fiirtlKr, thafamongft the Babylonians 
eivery one wore a fignet -on his finger, and never went 
out without having in his hand a ftaff highly fafhioned; 
on the top of which there was in relief a pomegranate, 
or a rofe, or a lily, or an eagle, or fome other figure j 
for it was not allowed to carry a ftaff fimple and una- 
dorned : they were all to be fct off by fome ornament, 
fome apparent and diftinguiftiing mark-^. 

ITie drcfs which I have here defcribed, was that of 
the common people. But rich and dignified pcrfons 

k Chap. {. I Dan. c! j. T. 1.*, Q^Ciirt. 1. (. c. «. p. iij.. 
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afFcftcd in their clothing the greateft nicety and the m- 
rooft magnificence. They were not contented lyhh 
ftufis of gold and filver embellifhed with dyes and rfie 
mofl precious embroidery; they enriched them ftiU 
further with rubies, emeralds, fapphires, pearls, and Ot 
ther jewels which the eaft always furnilbed io abunt 
dance '. It is, moreover, in the art of embroidering 
ftuffs that the Babylenians appear to have particularly 
excelled <■ Collars of gold were alfo a part of their 
finery ", It i? alfo probable that they wore pendants 
^t the ear of the fame metal, or of precious ftones =■. 
Such,was the drefs of the men. As to that of the wo-, 
men, we can fay nothing of it, Nq autbor pf anti<juity 
that I know of has mentioned it. 

Together with the Ipxury and coftlinefe of their drcfe, 
the Babylonians delighted in perfumes, of which they 
made very great ufe; frcqnently perfuming the wholp 
body with odoriferous waters '. They had even re? 
fined, if we may fay it, wpon thcfe kinds of voluptuous 
niceties. The perfume of Pabylpn was renowned a, 
mongft the ancients for the excellence of its compofi^ 
tion. They chiefly ufed it during their meals '. 

I know not whether the Babylonians were as ftudii 
ous of magnificence and decoration of houfes within or 
without, as of luxury and refinement in drds. Ther? 
is nothing to inftrud u^ in this article. But there is all 
ground for thinking, that ppmp and opulence Jhonc in 
the palaces of the fatrapes and other perfons of diftincr 
^ion in the coprt of Babylon- In effe£t, from what has 
been fliown elfe>vhere of the grandeur and expence of 
works of architedtureexecutedat Babylon, intheagcswc 
arc now employed upon ', we lho\ild prefume, that great 

f See tbe Apocilypft, f. ig. v. u, itf. 

t Plio. 1. 8. fffl- 14. p. 4lif. ; ManiaL L B. epignu^. li. j. 17. 1, 14. c^ 

■ u SeeSrtt. Empiric. I. j. c. 14. p. 177, 

' HcTod. 1. i.D. >$j.; Stcabo,'!. itf. p. loBi. 

1 Id. ibid. 

■ Atbcn. I. IS- c. 13. p. «pi.; Plut, ia Aruifra. p. loati 

» Set boot I. chsp. I, p. 6». 
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jnagniiiccnce reigned in the houfcs of that capital. But 
wc arc ignorant, as I have faid, in what the luxury of 
the Babylonians, in this refpcft, precifdy confiftcd. 

As to the interior decoration of apartments, it ap- 
pears that thefe people were very curious and very nice 
in moft. part of their furniture, which, however, was . 
never very confiderable amongft the ancients for nniQ- 
ber or variety. Their greateft lusuty in this article 
confifted in carpets, and in omaniental coverings for 
ehairs and beds. Pliny fpeaking of a carpet fit for co- 
vering fuch beds (is the ancients made ufe of at table, 
fays, that this piece of furniture, which was produced 
from the looms of Babylon, amounted to eighty-one 
thouland feftertia''. We may judge by this fum of the 
magnificence and curiofity of this fort of furniture. 
The fcripturc aifo makes mention of different veflcls of 
ivory, of mgrble, and brafs, with which apartments 
were adorned at Babylon '. It even appears, that many 
of thefe velTels were ornamented and enriched with pre- 
cious Hones''; that is to fay, that they were intended 
«iuch lefs for ufe than for luxury, parade, and oftcnta- 
tion. We may judge from thefe fafls, that all which 
ifiduftry had then been able to invent for the richnefs of 
furniture, was greedily fought out by the Babylonians. - 
I took care to remark, in the preceding volumes, 
that chariots had been in ufe in civilized nations from 
all antiquity. But it is not the fame with litters, the 
invention of which I take not to be fo ancient, nor the 
ufe of them fo general as that of cars and chariots. To 
effeminacy, the ordinary attendant of luxury, we may 
attribute the invention of Utters. This fort of carriage 
has been, in effefl, but little known except in volup- 
tuous nations. Whatever may have been its origin and 
antiquity, the cuftom of being carried in litters and O- 
ther kinds of vehicles, was praSifed amongfl the Ba- 
bylonians'. Thefe different forts of conveniencica 

b L. S. fcfl. T4- p- «TT- 5m lira Malt. 1. I4. cpteraRi. i(o. TbcTc eigbly 
ofe thonfand ftftetcti come :o 14,3^4 livrcs 11 f> | jf'l' of French monc7i 
<= Apocitypf. c. IB. V. (1. 3 .Ajjocaljrpf, ibid. 

' t(«[o4. !■ 1. Q. >t!)' ; Apocilff. r. iS. t. i j. 
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could not efcape a people fo fcnfual, and fo fond of the 
comforts of lite, as the injiabitants of babylon were be- 
come in the ages I now fpeak of. 

We can fpeak but very impcrfeSIy of the pleafures 
and athufeinents of the Babylonians. ■ Antiquity has 
tranfmitted nothing particular upon this article. We 
can only conjeSure that thefe people had a great tafle 
for mufic. The fcripture exprefsly marks it. There wc 
even find a pretty large detail of the different kinds of 
inftruments in ufe amongft the Babylonians f. But then 
this is all we can fay upon that fubjeft. For it is not 
poflible at this day to fpecify what were the inftruments 
ipoke of in fcripture, or how they were played upon. 

We (houid alfo place hunting in the number of the 
diverfions of the Babylonians *. Thefe people were fo 
paffionately fond of this exercifc, and eftcemed it fo 
great a pleafure, that, preferably to any other fubjeft, 
they chofe hunting-pieces of painting for their apart- 
ments ^. 'ITiey even carried their talte for this kind of 
reprefentations fo far, as to have them embroidered on 
their clothes and on their furniture'. Tlie pleafures of 
the table, mufic, and hunting, are all that we know of 
the diverfions which may have been in ufe at Babylon. 
T'loagh I do not doubt but we may add dancing, for 
^11 there is no mention made of it in ancient writers. 

As to the rules of decorum and common praftices of 
civ:! lift, I remark, as an exception to the general 
maxims of the Afiatics, that, amongft the Babylonians, 
the women were not Ihut up in the inner apartments. 
It appears, on the contrary, that they lived familiarly 
with the men . They were not only admitted to public 
feafts-*^; they were alfo permitted to fee ftrangers, and 
to eat with them '. Yet for all this the Babylonians had 

f Dan, c. 3. ». J. i ApKilypf, c, 18. v, 11. Ste alfo Q^Cort. 1. j. t. i. p. 

8 Xenopb. Cfrop. 1. 1. p. p, 10. : Nidi: Damarcen. in cicerjil. VJcf. P'4if. 
b Diod. 1. ». p. 1 IX. i Ammun. Marcell. I. 14. c, 6. p. 406, *07- 
i Plaul. in. Pftiu!. «!. i. fcei., :, v. 14.; Atben. I. 11. c. 9. p. jjS. D, 
* Dan. C.J, V, 1.; q^Cnr;,!. J. c. ■ p. 1,1. 
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eunuchs, and even \n- great numbers ■". This conduft, I 
own, affords a conlraft difficult enough to account for. 
But it is not the only inftance of the contradictions to 
be found in the manners of the different nations of this 
world. Let us now take a general view of the charac- 
ters and genius of the inhabitants of Babylon. 

The Holy Spirit, by the mouth of the prophets, often " 
reproaches them with great pride and hardnefs of heart, 
joined to an exceffive love of pleafure \ As to pride 
and vain-glory, this vice was not peculiar to the Baby- 
lonians. The orientals, in all times, feem to have been 
afie&ed with much haughtinefsand vanity. But thefe 
fentiments muft have ftill increafed amongft, the Ba- 
bylonians, from the ruin and the total defolation of 
the ancient empire of Affyria. From that epocha they 
undoubtedly deferved but too well the reproaches of 
pride and vanity which Ifaiah and the other prophets 
inceffantly make them. Thefe people were then intoxi- 
cated with the fplcndor and formidable power of their 
monarchy. 

As to hard-heartednefs, it is clear from the fcripture» 
that this reproach is due to them, only for the manner 
they treated the Jews fubje(3:ed to their dominion. They 
had, in this refpeft, cruelly abufed the advantages 
which God had given them over this ungrateful and 
unfaithful people ". Befides, 1 do not think that hard- 
nefs of heart was the charafteriflic and effence of the 
genius of the Babylonians. They appear, on the con- 
trary, to have been of a chaiafter mild and humane " 
enough, fuch as is common to nations addiftedto plea- 
fures, and given up to voluptuoufnefs. I even think, 
that, independent of this refleftion, we may find a proof 
of what 1 advance in a cuftom whofe cftabiiihment we 
mud: attribute to fentiments of mildnefs and humanhy. 
Every year, for five days of a certain month, they ce- 
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lebrated at Babylon a feaft, during»whtch the flavfcs 
changed places wkh their mafters, having a right to 
Cpuimand, and to be ferved by them. They even chofe 
one Have in every houfe, who, during all the time of 
the feaft, was held for the head of the family, and w6rc, 
in confcqucnce, a diftinguilhed habit ■■. This cuftom 
ai^ars to intimate a fund of mildncfs and principles of 
humanity very diftant from that harftirtefs with which 
■ire know the ancients commonly treated their Haves ** 

It is not poffible to juftify the Babylonians equally 
irom the accu^tion of an inordinate propenfity to plea- 
fures, and the ratofl extravagant debauchery. Babylon,- 
towards the end of the ages 1 now fpcak of, was gor- 
ged with riches. They produced the fame effefts there, 
as they have produced in all times amongft all nations j 
diflblutcnefs and corruption of manners, the conftant 
tfain of luxury and effeminacy, ITic facred wHtcrs 
defcribe Babylon as a city plunged in the moft (hock- 
ing lewdncls " ; and profane authors own, that there ne- 
vei: was a more corrupted city '. They made a particti' 
lar ftudy of all that could delight the fenfc and excite 
the moft fhameful paihons ^. After this portrait of the 
manners of Babylon, let us not wonder that we fee tliat 
city fo often defigned, in the allegorical language of 
the facred writers, under the name of the great whoret 

Moft of the writere who have had occafion to fpcak 
of the lewdnefs and licentioufncfs which reigned at Ba- 
bylon, have not failed to attribute the principal caufc 
. of them to a religious ceremony obfcrvcdamongftthefe 
people from time iinmemorial ; a cuftom which, for that 
reafon, it is ncceflary to lay open, with all the details! 
and circumftances which hiftory has been able to tranf- 
mit to us upon this fubjeA. 

P Bnof. tpBd Ailint. I 14. cip. to. p. 859. C, 

• I would DM, howenr, Jbtrn thai the coOum I hi^C httt fpoke nFi had plucci 
in the >^ now Id qndlloo. It m^hdrebcen only in jmllation of (lie Situtnalia, 
■nd intrmiDccd imong ihi BaliylnnUni aftct tbc conqiKAi of j^lcMiiHkr. We 
know that Bcrofiu is pofterinr to that ewnt. 

<l iruih.c. tj.T. ij.i Apoeilyple, c. 18. T. j. 
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By a law, founded upon an dracle, it was ordained 
for ail women to repair once in their lives to the tem- 
ple oF Venus, and there proftitute themfelves to ftran- 
gers *. Here is the ceremonial which was obferved up- 
on thefe occafions. Every woman, ori arriving at the 
temple of the goddefs, lat down,' having her head 
crowned with flowers. In that edifice, there were ma- 
ny galleries and windings where the ftranpcrs remain- 
ed, whom the love of debauchery never failed to draw 
thither in great numbers. They were permitted to 
chufe her they liked heft amongrt all the women who 
came to fatisfy the law. The ftranger was obliged, 
when he accofted the objefl: of his choice, to give her 
fome pieces of money, and to fay when he prcfented 
it, " I implor^e for thee the goddefs Mylitta*." He then 
led her to a retired [Jace out of tlie temple, and fatis- 
fied his pallion. The woman could not rejeft the fum 
which was offered her, however fmall it might be, be- 
caufe it was a point of religion. Neither was fhe per- 
mitted to refufe the firft ftranger- that offered himfelf. 
She was obliged to follow him, of whatever condition 
he might be ■. 

As foon as the women had fatisfied the law, they 
offered, according to the cuflom prefcribed, a facrifice 
to the goddefs, and then they were at liberty to return 
to their houfes ; for when a woman had once fct foot in 
the temple, fhe was not permitted to leave it without 
having fulfilled the obligation impofed upon her by the 
law ". 

This obligation, moreover, was not exaftly in force, 
except amonglt the counnon people, and thofe of low 
condition. Women dilHnguifhed by their rank, their 
birth, or their riches, had found means to elude the 
law. They caufed themfelves to be carried in their lit- 
ter to the entrance of the temple; there, after having ta- 
ken the precaution to fend back all their attendants, they 
prefented themfelves for a moment, and lor form only, 

' Hti™l 1. I. n. icj. } firrabo, I. t4. p. loB r . 

■ Thii is Ihs name (he Bihylonians cave m Vcniit. Kcrod.1. i. n. ijip. 

■• Herod. I. I. n. 139.; Sttabo, I. if p. loKi. 
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before the ftatue of the goddefs ; they then immediate- 
ly left the temple, and returned home. 

This religious cuftom, this obligation impofcd upon 
all women, of proftituting thei;nfclvcs' publicly once in 
their lives, has been regarded, as I have already faid, 
by all the writers Vho have had occafion to treat of the 
manners of the Babylonians, as the perpetually fubfifl:- 
ing caufe and principle of the depravation and extreme 
licentioufnefs to which tlicfe people were abandoned. I 
dare affirm, however, that this cuftom, which at firft 
fight appears fo fhocking, owed perhaps its origin lefe 
to corruption, and diforder, than to the ideas wfth which 
the ancients were prcpollelTed on the fubje£t of the Vt'u 
vinity. Let us try to maintain this propofition. 

The ancients, whofe philofophical ideas were neither 
very juft nor very fublime, regarded the gods as beings 
in fome fort jealous of tiie happinefs of men *. They 
were particularly perfuadcd in regard to Venus, that 
this goddefs iiiftigated the fex to impurity and diforder '. 
It is for that rejon, that they ordinarily placed her 
temples without the cities f. We fee alfo, that maids, 
and even widows intending fecond marriages, did not 
f^l, before their nuptials, to offer facrilices to Venus in 
order to render her propitious " ■ For I repeat it, the 
ancients were Intimately pcrfuaded, that this goddefs 
delighted in throwing the fex into difordcrs and de- 
bauchery. 

From thefc fa£ts, which arc very certain and un- 
doubted, I think, that the law which, amongft the Ba- 
bylonians and other people -i, ordained women once in 
their lives to proftitute tliemfelves to a ftranger in 
the temple of Venus; I think, I fay, that this law, far 
from having been eftablifhed to favour debauchery, 

> Hercnl. 1. i. n. ;t. I. ]. n. 4n. 

• Set Horn. I] Ua, 1.14 V. 39-1 OdyCl. 4- V. iSi, xei.;V\vA.t. i. p. 1^6. 
D. p. jio. F, i Ovid, metam. 1. i. v. ijS, &e. Fadar, 1. 4. v, 157,; ApollodoT. 
). I. p. T> ; Hfgid. fab. jS. ; Martial. 1. 1. ipi^rini. K4. ; Paitlini. t. 9. c. iif. p. 
f4i. ; Panhoi. Eto(. c. 5.; Schol. Horn. ad. Iliad. 1. {. v, 411.; ViXtr. Maxim. 

■ 1.8.C.11. S.i. 

b Vilruv. I. I. «. I. c Pailf. !. 1, c. J4- 

d Htc Herod. 1. (. n. rts.j.Ciiin. vat. I, ill. I, 4. e. i.J Sinibj, I. 11. p. Soj,; 
Jullin, 1-. iB, c, J. 
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was on the contrary contrived to prevent it. Here, arc 
the reafons on which I think this opinion may be efta- 
blifted. 

niie authors of the law I fpeak of, convinced, that 
Venus was an envious and malevolent divinity, fought 
fuch means as they thought the moftpropertofecurethe 
honour of the fex from the caprices and from the malig- 
nity of that goddefs. It was undoubtedly in the view of 
appcafing and fatistying her, that they contrived the 
kind of facrifice I have fpoke of. They wanted fo to 
ranfom the virtue of th^ women, and infure their 
chaftity for ever, by caufing them to make one devia- 
tion, with which they flattered themfelves, that Venus 
would content herfelt, and, of confequencc, leave thcfc 
viftims in tranquiUity the reft of their life. 

I fhall again attribute to the fame principle, that is to 
fay, to the defire of averting the influences of a malig- 
nant divinity, what we read of the cuilom they had itl 
many countries, of confecrating to proftitution a certain 
number of women and maids '. 'I'hey wanted, in all 
appearance, to obtain by this kind of offering, that all 
the refl of their women zwii maids fliould lead a challc 
and regular life. 

1 thmk, moreover, that we find a ftrong proof of 
what I advance upon the end and -motives of tliis infti' 
tution, in Juftin's manner of fpcaking of it. ITiis au- 
thor fays, that, from time immemorial, it was a cuftoni 
in Cyprus to fend maids to the fea-lhore on certain 
days, there, by proftitution, to offer their virginity to 
Venus as a tpbute they paid her for the reft of tneir 
life *. We may affirm, that the Babylonians had the 
lame intention, when they contrivcdthe religious cuftom 
which my readers have juft fcen. J draw a proof of it 
from the words which the ftranger accofting a woman, 
was obliged to pronounce: ** l implore for thee the 
•' goddefs Venus." Does not thw form of prayer 
elearly indicate the end and motives of thcfe finguhir 
lervicesf What Herodotus adds immediately after. 
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completes what is neceflary to confirm the idea I have 
given of them. Tiii^ great hiilori^ has takicn care to 
remark, that the women of Babylon having once fulfiU 
led the obKgat'ion Impofed by the law, were not after 
that to be feduced by any ofier that could be made 
them ". .^lian lays as niuch of the women of Lydia, a 
country wliere the fame law was eftabliftied *. In fine, 
let us add, that, amongft the nations where it was cufix}- 
mary to confecrate to proftitution, in the temple of 
Venus, a certain number of maids, there was nobody 
who did not think himfelf honoured by efpoufing themi. 

Do not thefe fails fufficc to deftroy all the inferences 
which they would draw frqm the religious cuftom I 
have related, againft the manners of tht; Babylopians? 
If corruption did prevail ampngft, thefe people, we 
ought to attribute it to quite another caufe. I even 
doubt whether deprjivation of manners was carried to 
the utmoft excefs in the ages which employ us at pre- 
fcnf. In my opinion, it was not till ai'terwarda. He- 
rodotus tells us, that, after the taking of Babylon by 
Cyrus, the inhabitants falling into indigence and mifery, 
made no fcrUple of proftitutmg their daughters for pro- 
fit''. Quintus Curtiiis fays' as much. He even aqds, 
that huttands were not afliamed of abandoning their 
wives to ftraiigers for money'. But what <^intus 
Curtius fays of tlie manners of tlie Babylonians, re- 
gards only the age of Alexander, an age diftant enough 
from thofe which are the ohjcft of this third part 
of our work. Then, according to Herodotus, the Ba- 
bylonians having been already a long time fallen from 
their ancient fplepdor, were become a people as vitious 
as contemptible. 

I have remarked in the precediiig article, fpeak- 

ing of the Affyrians, that thefe people had kiiown 

how to unite bravery, and a lafte for the fclences, to the 

niofl: detcrmiped propcnfity to luxury and voluftuouf- 

' iiefs. "VVe may fay a.s much of the Babylonians, and 

g L. I. n. i{!i. * Vir. hift. I. 4. c. I. 

i Sitabo,! ii.p. Boj.; VjI. Miiiim. L I.e. d. § u.; Aojnd-dcciTit. Dei, 
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vith ftiU more re^fon. AXi antiquity has gtven teftl- 
mony to their .valour and military taknts. XeD0[4ion, 
a very competent judge in fuch a matter, fays exprefely, 
that the eaft had no better foldiers than thofe of Clm- 
dea ■" . As to their exploits, the holy fcripture, on 00c 
hand, and prof»ue hiftory on the other, fpeak too often 
of tiicm to leave any neceflity of iniiftiag upon' them. 
In (he lad place, it was the Babylonians who conjund- 
ly with the Medes tpok Nineveh, and deftroyed the 
empire of AlTyria " j a conqueft which I prcfumc to have 
been fatal to thefe two nations ; fince, according to all 
appearance, it is from this epocha that luxury and cor- 
ruption of manners began to be introduced amongfl: 
them. I IhaU examine this quellion more particularly 
in the article of the Medes ". 

As to. the taftc of the Babylonians for the fcimccs, 
we know, that, by the agreement of a great number of 
ancient writers, the honour of having found thdr firfi: 
principles, and given the firA precepts in them, was 
due to the Chaldeans ''. 1 do not think it nccefiary to 
inflft further uiran this fubjeft at prefent, having en- 
larged upon it clfewhere, giving an account of the dlf- 
covcrics and ot" the progrefs which the moil ancient na- 
tions had made in the fciences '. 

Neither is it neccCTriry to fay much upon the genius 
of the Babylonians for the arts. What has been Ihowa 
before of the works and of the embellilhments of Ba- 
bylon, and of the fkill of the inhabitants in cafting me- 
tals ', joined to what has been juft faid of the luxury 
and magnificence of their drefs, puts it beyond a doubt, 
that there muft have been excellent artifta in all kinds 
at Babylon. I think we may affirm, that, for all that 
depends upon induftry and workmanfliip, tlic Baby- 
lonians yielded to no people that wtre then known. 

I finim the draught of the character of the Babylo- 
nians by the bell grounded reproach which can be 
made that nation. They lyere/mgulariy befotted with 

■u Cyrop. I. }. p. I JO. 

n See fQpra, book i. c. r. p. 6,8c y. ^ get iofVo, ait. }. 

1> C)cerodc dlvinat. I. i. n. 41.; Diod. 1. 1. p. nt.; Sirabn, I. t. p. 4], 
y Supra, book 3. p, gS, &, 140, ' 6apn, book x. C. i.p. tfi, ill. 
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judicial aftrology, and, in general, much addifted to 
occult fcicnces. The Chaldeans, whom we ought to 
regard as the learned of Babylon, employed themfelves 
in aftronomy only with a view of reading in the ftars 
the dcftinies of men and of empires. I'hcy pretended 
to have attained it ; and it is impoHible to carry credu- 
lity higher in that refpcft, than it was carried by the 
Babylonians'. It appears further, that, not content 
with feeking to penetrate the dark clouds of futurity, by 
ftudying the difl'ercnt afpefts of the flars and planets, 
the Chaldeans were greatly addifted to forceries and 
inchantments. The ftudy of magic, after that of judi- 
cial aftrology, was their principal occupation '. They 
boaftcd themfelves able to avert misfortunes which 
threatened, and procure all good fortune, by tTieir ex- 
piations, their facrifices, and their magical ceremonies". 
The Eternal, by the voice of his prophets, often derides 
that blind confidence which the Babylonians placed in 
their magi and in their aftrologers ", a confidence which 
all profane aiitiiors equally atteft. Thcfc reproaches fo 
often and fo generally repeated, make it certain, that 
the Babylonians were an cxceffivcly credulous and fu- 
pcrftitious nation. This is moreover a weaknefs to 
which the Aliatics appear in all ages to have been 
particularly fubjeft. llierc is no country which, even 
in our days, prefents fuch a jumble of fuperllltions and 
religious praftices, each more extravagant and more 
ridiculous than the other. 

From all the different traits that 1 have thrown toge- 
ther under this article, it refuhs, that the Babylonians, 
in the brilliant ages of their monarchy, were a very 
pohftied^ brave, and ingenious people, with great taJle 
and talents for the arts and fcienccs ; but Avithal very 
vain-glorious, greatly addifted to luxury and picafure ; 
in fine, very liiperlUtious and very crt'duloub; vices 
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wluch, I have already faid, did not form the particular 
charader and genius of the Babylonians, but in' general 
that of all the eaftem nations. What in that rcfpefl: 
they were in all times, they ftill continue to be at this 
day. . 

A R T I C L E ni. ' 

Of tie Medeu 

WE have handed down to us a good many particu- 
lar and dire£t informations relating to the man- 
ners of the Mcdes, and we arc ftill more enabled to 
judge of them by confidering thofe of the Perfians, of 
■which very minute details are to be found in the writers 
of antiquity. In eife^, it is certain, that the Perfians had 
borrowed from the Mcdcs that luxury and efieminacy 
which difgraced them fo much in the latter times of 
their empire ». -Thus the fafts which antiquity has 
tranfmitted concerning the manner that the PerAans 
lived in the brilliant ages of their monarchy, may 
equally fervc to give us a very juft- idea of the manners 
and cuftoms of the Medes. 

The Medes were originally a very fimple and unpo- ■ 
liihed people. The firft notice that hiftory takes of 
them, is to tell us that they were fubjeftcd by the 
Aflyrians under the reign of Ninus *. We fee them 
fupport that fubjeftion patiently for many ages, and 
afterwards throw off the yoke, without knowing very 
well how or at what time rhefe people obtained their 
deliverance from the dominion of the Aflyrians ». 

Whatever may have been the epocha and circum- 
ftances of this famous revolution, the Mcdes, after fon)e 
years of confufion and anarchy, eletled a king*". This 
prince, named Dejoces, applied himfelf to civilize his ; 
new fubjefts. He built Ecbatana, which he made the 
capital of his kingdom, and even embelUfhed it with a 

1 Herod, L i. n, t jf. \ Xeoaphon. C]rrap, pillim.; Strabo, 1. ti. p. -^j, 
I Diod. L t,. p. li4> ° Sixfifrit book i. c. i. p. s. b Ibid. c. 3, p. p. 
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good deal of magnificence '. We may judge, that itt 
general Dejoccs had a great tafte for pomp and fhcw. 
It is evident from all his conduft '^ ; and it is probable 
that he infpired his fubjefts with the fame fentiments. 
This however is all we can fay of the manners of the 
Medes during the reign of Dejoces. Hiftory has tranf- 
mitted nothing particular concerning them. 

From that epochs, that is, frani the year 710 before 
JefusChrift, the hiftory of the Medes begins to clear up, 
and be better known to us. We fee a train of kings fuc- 
cccd each other for two hundred years, till the moment 
that Cyros united in his own pcrfon the crowns of Media 
and Perfia. It is inthe reign of Aftyages, grandfather of 
this prince, and of Cyaxares, tlie lall king of the Medes, 
that we arc about to cdnfider the manners of that na- 
tion. 

Of all the nations fpoke of by the writers of antiquity, 
the Medes arc thofc who appear to have been the mofl: 
exclaimed againfl for their luxury, th?ir pageantry, and 
their effeminacy*. The luxury of thefe people (hone 
principally in the fumpluoufnefs and magnificence of 
their drefs. They wore long flowing robes with large 
hanging llceves. lliis fort of drefs was very graceful; ' 
and as it was in general very full and flowing it was 
very proper to conceal the defefts of the jliape f. Thefc 
robes were moreover woven with diflcrcnt colcurs, each 
more fijining than the other, and richly embroidered 
with gold and filvcr s As to tlic head-drefs, the Medes 
let their hair grow, and covered their heads with a tiara, 
or kind of pointed cap, very magnificent'' TlieywerCj 
behdes, loaded with bracelets, gold chains, lind neck- 
laces adorned with precious itonesi. The Mtdes, in 
fine, carried their niccnefs in drefs fo far as to tinge 

" Htmd. L I. n. gS. « Ste id. il)i<l. 
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their eyes and eyebrows, paint their feces, and mingle 
artificial with their natural hair". Such was the attire 
of the men. As to that of the women, we can lay no- 
- thing certain about it. Ancient writers give us ho 
lights into this article. They only tell us, that in Media 
the fex was remarkably beautiful '. 

The luxury of the table amongft the Mcdes' was 
equal to that of drefs. In a feaft which Aflyagcs gave 
fo Cyrus, there was the utmoft profufion, as well in 
the' quality as the variety oC cookery and divtrfity of 
meats °. Wc fee alfo, that thefe people employed the 
precaution of cflaying the drink that was prcfented to 
the king. The cupbearer, before he prefertted the cup, 
poured fome'drops into the hollow of his left hand, and 
tailed it ■. 

It would be curious enough to know, in what pre- ■ 
cifely confifted the delicacy and magnificence of the 
Medes in refpeft to the luxury of the table. But I al- 
ready faid, that ancient writers have entered into no de- 
tail upon this article. I am of opinion, that no very * 
high idea Ihould be formed of the talent of thefe peo* 
pie for the elegance and delicacy of good cheer. I . 
judge fo &om the manner of eating in ufc at this day 
throughout all the eafl. We know that the art of 
cookery is there in very narrow bounds ; and I think, 
that in this relped it has been the fame in all times. 
For, as I have more than once had occafion to obfervc, 
cuHoms have varied very little amongft the orientals. 

However that may be, debauches at table were ex- 
ceffive amongft the Medes. They got drunk at it very 
frequently. The monarchs were no more refervcd up- 
on this article than the lowcft of their fubjcfts ■. Hifto- 
ry has prefcrved one inftance of their intemperance, 
too ftriking to be palTcd over in filence. In the war 

k Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 1, p. 5. Thti Tan of pilnl confided In > itxk. colour, 
with wtairh ihcancicntt tiagcdthdr cycbrawiand cfclidt, to mike tbd» «y«< 
appeat Urgcr and more li*d]i. 

' Xenoph. Cymp. I. j. p. jo.j Ajabat,L' 3. p. i}p, , 

m Xmopti, Cftop. 1. I. p. i. ■ Xciiofib, Ofrop. I. t. p. t. 

o Xenoph. I. I. p. t. 
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which Cyaxares, the laft of the Median kings, made 3- 
gainlt the Babylonians, Cyrus, who had joined his arms 
to thofe of that prince, finding a favourable occafion of 
beating the enemy, fct out at night, at the head of all 
tlic cavalry. Cyaxares, on tlie contrary, paiTed that 
fame night in a debauch, and carried it fo far as to get 
drunk with all his principal officers ''. 

Mufic, amongft the Medes, was called in to heighten 
the pleafurcs of the table. They fung and played free- 
ly upon iiiftriiments. The monarchs themfclves toqk 
part in this diverfion, and*general!y in all that could 
animate feftal jollity <•. Dancing ,alfo may be reckoned 
amongft the pleafures of the Medes j they gave into k 
■with great ardour an'd traafport'. 

Hunting was alfo one of the excrcifes which employ- 
ed tlie fovereigns of Media the moft agreeably. In or- 
der to take this pleafure with the more facility, they 
had even taken care to inclofe large parks, in which 
were kept lions, boars, leopards, and (lags ^ 

It is inipoffible to fay any thing certa.in of the man- 
ner in which the houfcs of the Medes may have been 
'built. We can only conjecture, that thefe people made 
a great part of the decorations of their edifices confifl 
in the diverfity of colours with which they painted them 
on the outfide. I think I may propofe this conje£lurc 
from what Herodotus relates of the walls of Ecbatana. 
That city was inclofed with feven circuits of walls, dif- 
pofed in fuch a manner, as that, from without, the firft 
did not intercept the view of the entablature of the fe- 
cond, the fecond of the third, and fo on of the reft. 
The battlements of the firft wall were painted white, 
thofe of the fecond black, of the third purple, of the 
fourth blue, of the fifth orange i and of the two laft 
circuits, the battlements of one was gilded with filver, 
the other with gold'. From thefe fads I imagine, that 

P Xenph.Cyrop. 1.4-'p.«»- 
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the Medes were probably in ufe to paint the outfide of 
their houfes with different colours ; a c'uftom which vie 
know to be praftifed at this day in feveral countries. 

As td the interior decoration of apartments amongft: 
thefe people, we can fpeak of it but imperfeftly. Oiily 
I think we may affirm, thattspeftry was in ufe amongtt 
the Medes. This fort of furniture was in" effcft known 
to the Perfians"; and we know that the Pcrfians had 
borrowed from the Medes ail that could contribute to 
luxury and magnificence ". We may even fay that ta-t 
peftry could not be merely a matter of luxury amongft 
the Medes. Media is in general a pretty-cold country, 

■and for that reafon the cuftom of lining apartments 

■with taj>ellry mud: have been both very ufeful and verj 
neceflhry. 
"At the court of Ecbatana {hone particularly that 

•pomp and magnificence of which ancient writers give 
us fo high an idea. If their tetlimony is to be admit- 
ted, it was ewen from the Medes that moftof the eaftern 
nations had borrowed the ceremonial which was ob- 

■fcrved at the courts of thefovereigns ofthatpartof the 
world'. We may judge of the exterior pomp that fur- 
rounded the perfon of the kings of Media, by that fu- 
■perb cavalcade of which Cyrus thought fit to give a 
fpeftacle. to his nc^vly-conqucred fubjcQs, The pre- 
parations of that feau were entirely ordered according 
to the cufloms of the Medes '. In fine, we (hall form 
a ftill higher idea of the grandeur and fumptuoufnefs 
■ which reigned at the court of the fovereigns of Media, 
if we recolleift the manner that tlie writers ol antiquity 

■fpeak of the magnificence which Ihorie at the court of 
the kings of Pcrfia ; for, as 1 have already laid, the ce- 
remonial obferved at the court of the kings of Perfia, 
was only an exaft and faithful imitation of that of the 
kings of Media. 

a Plut. iu Thtmift. p. iiC, iij. ; In Arlat. p. loiff, j TtrtllUiin. dc cuUii 

■ ^Irabo, I. II, p. 707. : Xenoph. Cyrap. L t. p. 141. 

Y Suibo, 1. II. p. 7^7, & 778. '■ Xcnoph. Cyrop. 1. S. p. 116, Sic. 
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It is atfo from the Medeg that the Pcrfiam had re. 
cdvfd that profound veneration which they felt for the 
perfone of their kings*. The refpcft which the Mcdes 
bore their fovereign wag fuch, that they durft not fpit. 
nor even hugh in his prefence *: His ord«« were al- 
ways fpecdily and pi^n£lually executed. 

The hiftory of the Mcdes is not enough known for 
us to be able to Ipeak with any eicaftnels of the cuftonut 
which they obfcrved Wi the ordinary courfe of civil Hfe» 
I fliall only remark in the manners of this people* one 
fingularity, well worthy of notice. In certain cantons 
<^ Media, iiolygamy was not only permitted, it was 
even authorifed by an exprcfs la\r, which ordained 
every inhabitant to marry and maintain at leaft feven 
wives. In other cantons it was prccifely the, contrary. 
A woman was allowed to have mahy huft>ands, and 
they looked with contempt on tbofe who had Icls than 
five*. 

As to the particular charaf^r of the Mpdes, we may 
affirm it in general tp have been very brave and very 
warlike, I have already faid, that they pafled for the 
firit people of Afia who had introduced. (Jifcipline into 
armies''. We know alfo, that the Medes had taught 
the Perfians the art of war, and particularly, to handle 
the bow and the javelin with dexterity ', 

I do not think* that the Medes ever made then^i^lves 
very remarkable fqr (kill in the fciences. My authority 
for thinking fo, is, that they are ni^ where quoted ii^ 
fhe nqmber of nations aipoiigH whom the fciences wcrf 
anciently fcen to fiourifli. 

As tQ arts and manufactures, i| is to be prefumed» 
l^at whatever related to them was carefully foiight out 
by the lV[edes, It caimpt even b? doubted, ^ter wh^t 



■ Strabo, 1, ii.p. 797. b Herod. I. i.a.^a- 

t Slnbo, I. 1 1, p. jft. To thl( d)y in fercnl rantont of Icdi* voinia nf 
pmnincd M JiiT* mtaj I.d.ImiiiIi. Yojip de Fmu. Pjmi, p. 174. i Lcctr. 

. ' .Suprt, bfwk S- ^ ^ p. '<4'. ^ Stnbo, L t\. p. jfii- 
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we have fecn of their ruling afte for pomp and niagai- 
ficence, luxury and effemiu^cy. 

I, Ibould think as to the reit, that v^-elory and effe- 
minacy, vices which the Medes are fo often taxed with 
by all the writers of antiquity, did not begin to be in- 
troduced into that nation, and to corrupt its manners, 
till after the deftrudidn of the emirirc of Affyria. Till 
that time, the Medes did not form a monarchy power- 
ful and opulent enough to abandon themfelvcs to luxury 
and pleoTures. Bcfides, before this event they ^w 
themfelves furrounded on all fides with powerful and 
warlike enemies, (the Aflyrians and Babylonians), who 
forced, them to be vigilant and attentive, to avoid be- 
coming quickly their prey. The Medes in this polition , 
had too many meafures toward, and too many precau- 
tions to take, to allow them to abandon thcmlelves with 
cxcef& to luxury and fcnfuality. But the monarchs of. 
Media, by overturning the throne of Nineveh, deliver- 
ed tbemfelvcsf rom a dangerous neighbourhood, which 
however was neceSary to render meir fubje&s active 
and vigilant. In fine, the riches withwhichthefe princes 
and their troops glutted themfelves at the Tack of Ninc- 
vehi and, above all, the daily and habitual communica- 
tion with a foft and voluptuous people, ludi as were 
then the Aflyrians, corrupted their manners, and made 
them foon degenerate from thofe of thetr anceftors. 
What gave the finlfhing ftroke to the Medes, was their 
union and incorporation with the Pcrfians under Cyrus. 
From that epocha, there is no morp mention ot the 
Mcdps hi hiAory. 

CHAP. H, 

0/ the E^ptiam* 

IN the preceding voliime, and even in this one, Iharc 
laid before my readers, under different artides, all 
that might concern the laws, arts, fciences, manners 
VPA CViftoms of the Egyptians. But I ieferrqd till now 
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the rcfuming all tfiefe different objcfts, and the bring- 
ing them under one and <he fame point of view, to 
'draw, in confequence, one general and colleftive pic- 
ture of the charafter of the Egyptians, and to make 
'fcnowrt the particular genius of that nation. I take 
this to be the place to prefent at one view, and under 
the fame afpeft, all the different traits that ■ antiquity 
may have furnifhed upon this objeft. I' ihall explain 
then in few words, ■ the idea I have betn able to form 
of the Egyptians, and fliall trace from fafts the charaSer 
of this people, fo boafled of in all ages. 

The Egyptians' rendered themfelves famous in anti- 
quity by their laws, their arts, and tKeir fciences. In 
cffeft, that nation becoming quickly civilized, made, in 
confequence, fome early difcoveries, and even a pretty 
rapid progrcfs in fevcral branches of the arts and 
fciences; This merit fhould not be denied the Egyp- 
■fians: but otherwife, 1 fee nothing that can ferve to 
diflinguifh them in a manner very advantageous ; I even 
think myfelf authorifed to refufe them the greateft part 
of the eulogies that have been always fo liberally be■^ 
flowed upon them. 

Tiie Egj'ptians did invent fome arts and fomc fciences, 
but' they never had the ingenuity to bring any of their 
difcoveries to perfeftion. 1 have cxpofed their want of 
tafle, and 1 venture to fay of talent, in architefture, in 
fculpture, and in paimlngf.' Their manner of pradifing 
phyiic was abfurd and ridiculous «. The knowledge 
they had of aftronomy and geomeiry, was but very im- 
perfect. Their difcoveries are far enough from enter- 
ing into any comparifon with thofe which the Greeks 
made afterwards in thcfe two fciences In fine, the 
Egyptians 'have had neither genius, ardour, nor talent 
for commerce, or for the marine and art military. 

As to civil laws and political conflitutions, the Egyp- 
tians had indeed fome very good ones ; but otherwile 
ih-jre reigrtedin their government a multitude of abufcs 

f Supra, btmh j, c. i. f Sec part i. book 3. c. 1. art. 1. 
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and eSential defefts, authorifed by tfie laws and by their 
fundamental principles of govempient ^ 

As to the manners and cuftoihs of this people, we 
have feen to what a height indecency and debauchery 
■were carried in their public feafts and religious cere- 
monies I. The public cult which a nation fixes to ho- 
nour the Deity, bears the ftamp of th^t nation's cha- 
raderj neither was the morality of the Egyptians ex- 
tremely pure; we may even affirm, that it offended a- 
gainft the firft rules or reftitude and probity. We fee, 
that the Egyptians bore the higheft blame of covetouf- 
ncfs, of ill faith, of cunning, and of roguery *. 

It appears to me to refuk from all thefe fails, that 
the Egyptians were a people induftrious enough, but as 
to the reft, without tafte, without genius, without dif- 
cemmcnt. A people who had only ideas of grandeur 
ill underftood, and whofe progrefs in all the different 
parts of human knowledge' never rofe beyond a flat me- 
diocrity. Knavifh into the bargain, and crafty, foft, 
lazy, cowardly, and fubmilTive; and who having per- 
formed fomc exploits to boaft of in diftant times, were 
ever after fubjefted by whoever would undertake to ■ 
fubdue them, A people, again, vain and foolifti enough 
to defpife other nations without knowing them '. Su- . 
perftitious to excefs ", fmgularly additted to judicial 
aftrology ", extravagantly befotted with an abfurd and 
monftrous theology ". Does not this reprefentation 
fufliciently authorife us to fay, that all that fcience, that 
wifdom, and that philofophy, fo boafted of in the Egyp- 
tian priefts, was but impofture and juggling, capable of 
impofing only on people fo little enlightened, or fo 
ftrongly prejudiced, as were anciently the Greeks in, 
favour of the Egyptians • ? 

Let us remark neverthclefs, that even admitting the 

* Supra, book i. c. 4. p 17, Sec. 1 See pjrt i. book 6. e. 1. 

fc S« rlj[o de rep. I. 4. p. iJ4t. de leg. I. j. p, Bji. 1 Slephan. BytanC. voce 
AiVutI^i p. 3S. ; Suidas, Tocc Ai7i;«iiB^fi), t. i. p. £4;. - 
I See Hnoil. 1. 1. n. 41, "' Hcc farl. t. book iS. c. 1. 

n See Hood. L 1. n. ai.; VliiiA. 1. p. »i, k pi.; Cicero de dirinat. 1. 1. 
o. «. i Pluu coavhr. f.-.p. p. 149. A. " Sec pari i. book 6. c 1. 

• Secafla jihitolbph. t. i. p, *i9, Sec. *34, &c.; ConringLus Jehcrmec. tat'.. 
L !• G, II. ; Sclicrioiie aiDicnilaE. litter, c. i- p. ija. 
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tcftimony of the ancients, the eulogies tlicy have bctn 
ptcafed to pour upon Egypt, rcfpecl only her laws, her 

Slice, her arts, and her .mathematical knowledge j but 
I not at all upon thofc productions which belong pro- 
perly to genius and taftc. Neither Greece nor Rome 
have ever praifed the eloquence, the poetry, the mufic, 
the architcfture, the fculpture, the painting of the 
Egyptians. 1 fhail lay as much of what concerns an ob- 
jc£t much more eflential, medicine. We fee, that nei- 
ther the Romans nor the Greeks ever vaunted of the 
knowledge of thefc people in navigation, commerce, or 
the art military. 1 fee nothing then but the philofopht- 
cal and moral ideas of the Egyptians, which antiquity 
feems to have held in fome eiteem; but beyond that, I 
think I have good grounds for maintaining, that the 
Egyptians had but very confufcd notions, and very im- 
pcrie^ ideas of all the other objeds of human know< 
ledge. 1 fhould be greatly tempted to compare this na- 
tion with the Chinefe. I tlunk a good deal of rcfcm- 
btance and conformity is to be perceived between one 
people and the other *. 

CHAP. m. 

Of the Grecians. 

IN that infinite number of different people which an- 
ciently inhabited Greece, I fee only two, the Lace- 
daemonians and the Athenians, whofe manners and cu- 
ftonis dcferve a particular attention. The others ofler no 
fafts fufficiently ftriking, nor any varieties important 
enough, to engage us to dwell upon them. With very 
little difference, we may judge of the inclinations and 
cuftoms of all the Greeks, by the manners and by the 
way of living of the LacedEBmonians and Athenians. In 
the pi£turc which I am about to prefcnt, 1 Oiall ufe the 
fame method as I have already done in other articles ; 

Ft, poUce, and monii of th 

that 
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. that is, I (hall Ipeak of them very fummarily. Longer 
details would be ufelefs, and woiildonly multiply repeti- 
tions. That matter has been fufficiently treated of in 
many works, which are in the hands of all the world. 
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ARTICLE t 

(y the Lacedamohiant. 

""HERE are very few nations amohgft *hom the 
legiflature.has attended to the regulation of man- 
ners and of the ordinary cuftoiitis of civil life, by pofi- 
tive laws. The Lacedsemonians are to be placed in the 
fmalt number of people, who have had a code fpr their 
manners and their cuftoms. The ordinances of Ly- 
curgus take in equally the general police of Sparta, and 
the actions of its inhabitants in private life. We arefo 
well intruded in the aufterity and rigidity of the dif- 
cipline to which the Spartans were bound up, that I do 
' not think it neceffiiry to infift upon it. It is fufficicnt to 
fay, that the moft indifferent aftions were not free at 
Sparta, nobody had power to regulate his life by his 
own will, every thing to the flightcft fteps was fubjeft- 
' cd to one common and uniform rule ■*. 

A Spartan was not permitted, for example, to marry 
when he thought proper, to fee his wife when he chofc, 
nor to abide with her as long as he would wifh "*. Nei- 
ther was he at liberty to dreu for himfelf the kind of 
food he liked, nor to cat in private. Every inhabitant 
was obliged to take his repait in the public halls, and 
to content himfelf with what was there ferved up. The 
tables were each of about fifteen covers. They eat their 
feparate melTes, fcated without regard to eafe'. 

The kings of Sparta themfelvcs were obliged to this 

P Sk Xcnoph. lie republ. Laced, p. jqi. ; Pint in Lycurf. p. 14. . 

1 JCeUQph. p. jgj.) Plnl. Ja LyciTtg. p. at. 

' Atbtn. 1. 4. p. 141.1 SctV. ad <£acul. 1. f . v. 178. 
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kind of life. Agis having returned from gaining a 
great vidory over the Athenians, thought he might fup 
at home with his wife. He fcnt in confequence for his 
commone. The Polemarchs refufed it him, and he was 
obliged to go cat at the public tabic '. 

Neither fcnfuality nor gluttony found there their gra- 
tifications. The meats they ferved ■tere neither choice 
nor nicely cooked. They confifted of bread and wine, 
cheefe, dried figs, and fome niorfels of ficlh meat 
coarfely dreffed '; and even of them they prefcnted to 
the guefts only the quantity abfolutely neceflary for the 
neceffities and for the fupport of life ". To appear too 
fat and too well fed, was not allowed at Laccdsemon, 
A Spartan who was found in over good cafe, was fc- 
verely punifhed and correftcd of it ". After having cat 
and drunk very foberly, they returned home in the 
dark, for it was exprcfsly forbid to be lighted home at 
Sparta '. 

The Spartans maintained the fame limitations and 
the fame coarfenefs in their drefs as at their tables. Win- 
ter and fummer they wore the fame kind of clothing, 
which was very fliort and very fimply made up ». They 
did not ftiave, but, on the contrary, affeftcd to wear 
very long and bufliy beards '. Their greateil finery 
confifted in the beauty of their haic. The Spartans 
wore it very long, and took extremely great care of it ''. 
Their manner of drefling it was to divide it equally on 
each fide of the head '. The Spartans were otherwifc 
very dirty and flovenly about their perfons, being al- 

f JEKin. Tar. bHI- L i. c. 34. ; Pint, in Lycurg. p. 41, 4S. 

' riot. ibid. p. 4<S. 

The nod ciqu'iliK ot all there dilbtt wii a kind of pottaje known in utiqally 
hj tbx ataiK of black inlh. We nnnoc, it thii day, ilciiiie cxafllr what this 
fan of nroDt wai. But to jodf^ of it by what incicut author* fay, the bluk 
broih of the SpartiDt muft hjve lieen but a lorry kind of fuod. See Ckec. T af- 
cslan. I. f. D. ]4.1 FliK. in t-ycurf. p. I4«. 

« Plut, p. 4S, 45- 

< IBSlta. var. biO. L 14- «■ T- ^ Plot. p. 4<. 

■ ThBCyd. 1. I. p. T.i Ptut. t. a. p. ajT-i Xenoph. p. 394, & 39;. 

• Plut. 1. 1. p. 131. £. See MeurT. inircell. Ijr. I. 1. c. id. 

b Herod. 1. 7. n. :o8.; Sirabo, I. 6. p. 4ad.; Plut. ia Lycarg. p. jj.; Panf. 

•^ J'lut. in Lycurj. p. IJ. 
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lowed to bathe and perfume tiiemfelves only on certain 
days prefcribed. Howercr, they were obhgcd to keep 
their clothes unrent and in good condition ; for they did 
not fail to punilh thole who appeared not to take care 
enough of them *'. 

The Spartans were neither more free nor more nice 
hi their houfes and furniture, than in their board and 
drefs. "We may judge of it by an ordinance which Ly- 
curgus had made on that article. It bore, that the 
ceilings of houfes fliould be made with an axe, and the 
doors by a faw, without the aid of any other tool *. 
Such houfes' as the le^flator intended, exempted the 
inhabitants of Sparta from luxury and expence. In 
effcd^, a& Plutarch ju(Kcioufly obfcrves, there is rto man 
fo tbolifli asio carry into houfes fb coarfely built as 
thofe I fpeak of, either (lately beds, purple coverlets and 
tapeftry, veffels of gold and filvcr, or, in a word, any 
kind of magni6cencc ^. 

The pleafures and amufements of the Spartans were 
anrwcrable to all this. Their diverfions were the moft 
fcrious and of the leaft variety. The Spartans knew 
no amufemems but hunting and the different exercifes 
of the body ; and under this name I comprehend dancing, 
which was, properly fpeaking, amongft thefe people only 
a kind of military excrcife *. The Spartans had alfo a 
kind of mufic; but very limple, not to fay very rude*. 
Befides, all that can prq>crly be called pleafures and 
amufemcntG were baniflied Sparta'. They would not 
even permit theatrical reprcfcntations'', which were the 
delight of all the other cities of Greece. 

The private and particular occupations of the Spar- 
tans were, if poflible, more limited and more reftrained 
than were their pleafures an4 amusements. The citizens 

<i Plut. t. >. p. 10, iiT, i}9.i X«DBpb. p. gpS.g £liiii. vu. bid. 1. (4. c. 7. 
< Plot, in Lycnig. p. 47- f Ibid. 

S Plut. pi 54. 1 Xcnoph. p. 3PJ. 

!> Plul. p. J4.1 Arid, dc KB. I. 8. c. J, ! Qaintiliu. in (lit. 1. i.e. 10.; 
jKiian. 1. .X. .. JO. ^ 

1 PI«.. ie kg. 1. T. p. iTi. P. 
k Plot, inftii. Lie. p. 13;. 
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of Sparta, could know neither domcftic economy, nor 
bufincfs, nor law-fuits, as all their goods were in 
common, and as bcfides they never meddled with com* 
mcrcc, every kind of traiSc being cxprefcly forbid 
them '. This is not all j they coiJd exercife no me- 
chanic art, not even cnUivate their lands. This 
care was left entirely to Haves ^. As to the fciences 
and belles letters, wc know that they never were held 
in honour amongft the Spartans. Thefe people learn- 
ed nothing but what was abfolutcly neceflary to be 
known for the neccfUtics Eif civil life ". We may there- 
fore affirm, that the Spartans, according to the inten- 
tion of Lycurgus, were extremiy idle the greateft part 
of their lives. Accordingly, we fee that they pafled 
their time in difcourfe, juid converfmg m the common 
halls, where they alTembled every day on that account''; 
and even the fubjeft of their cortycrfations was limited 
and regulated by the laws. They could only treat of 
certain matters >*. Such was the life of the Lacedemo- 
nians, which gave room for this bon mot fo famous tn 
antiquity. They boafted to Alcibiades, the contempt 
which the Lacedaemonians Ihcwed for death. " I do 
** not wonder at it,'* faid hej " it is the only means they 
" have of freeing themfelves of that perpetual trkfome- 
*' nef3 and conftraint which is caufcd by the life they are 
*'<obligcd to lead ''," ITie Spartans were condemned to 
that fad and auftere life from the inftant of their birth. 
For fathers and mothers were not intruded with the 
education of their children. They were obliged to place 
them as foon as bom in the hands of a certain number 
of perfons appointed to the care of their bringing up. 
All the children of Sparta were, in confeqyence, fed, 
clothed, and lo.dged, in a word, brought up in a uni- 
form manner. Nothing, moreover, could be more 
, hard and rigid than tt\(; education they receive^. They 

I See liipra, book 4. chap. 3. ^ ijn. 

n Ploil ifi Lycurg. p. j4. j iluo. var. hift. L i). c. 19. 

n Pint, in Lycurg. p. jo. " Ibid. p. J4, & IS. 

P See Pluc. iliid. p. 4a, ji, fs'. 

^ JEMnn, ya hilt. 1. ij.c. jB. Seealfq A.ifiea. I. 4- <:. f- P- US- 
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never allowed them more than one very flight and very 
flender meal, fcarce fufficlenttofupportthcm. They were 
forced to go continually without fliocs and (tockingE, 
covered in all fcafons with a fimple cloak. For the moft 
part, they were even forced to perform their excrcifcs 
entirely naked. They were befides very ill lodged, and 
deprived of every kind of amufemcnt and recreation, 
which is cuftomary to allow youth. In fchool they 
continually propofed grave qucftions, which they were 
obliged to anfwer juftly andquickly. If not, they might 
expert to be punifhed grievoufly, and without mercy. 
It is thus that children at Sparta were held in perpetual 
confinement and conflraint, without being able to find 
any place where they might be a fingle moment with- 
out fomebody after them to check and to chaftife fc- 
verely even the ftighteft faults '. 

The pedantic rigour of the Spartan difciplinc had but 
too much inBuence on the manners of the inhabitants. 
It had made them contrafl: a harfh aiid fevere charaQer, 
let us even fay a fierce and cruel one. I need bring no 
other proof of it than the behaviour of the Spartans to 
their flaves, fo well known in antiquity by the name of 
Heloti *. They treated them with more hardnefs and 
barbarity than a civilized nation would treat brute 
beafts f. 

ITieir mafters were cJcprefsly forbid to give them their 
liberty, or to fell them out of the territory of Laconia'. 
The Spartans carried their cruelty fo far, as to oblige 
the Helots to receive a certain number of laQies every 
year, without having deferved them, only with a view 
of keeping them in mind of their obedience. If anyone 

' Xetioph. dc np. Laced, p. igj, jji^ ips- i PiM- in Lyf>ir£' p. 4#> f <>■ S'- 1 
.Cicero, Tufciil. 1. i. n. 14. 

* The ofigiD of tbc name Htlali »i> probihly ihii. Helm ma id indent dt^ 
«r Uconia, which, under fame pretence, ihe Spirtioi atlackcd, laA, aa ibeir be- 
CORiins mafters of it, they reduced ill the inhibinnlt of U 10 IUtcty- The 
Hpuavt, in praceft of litne, by new conqueftc making new flavei, they called 
fhem all Utisit, Thut ihii psnicnLr name became 1 general dennrnjnaiian for 
all who WCN aftcrwardi redii^ lo Qavery *inoot{(t the Spatlaot. Sec Acad. 
^( infcript. I. »j, m. p. 181. 

r SeePlm. in Lycurg. p. st-; Athcn. I. 6. [«. 171. A. I. 14. p, (17. 

^ And- dci infcript. I. ij. M. p. 11^. 
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of thefe unhappy flaves fecmed, by his advantageous 
mien, or the beauty of his fliape, to rife above the con- 
dition he was bom hi, they put him to death; and his 
mailer was hncd, in order that he might take care, that, 
by his ill treatment of the reft of his JIaves, none of 
them might thereafter offend the eyes of the Spartani 
by their exterior quahties. A cap and a coat of dogs 
ikin was all the clothing of the Helots. They could 
punilh them for the fmaileft fault; and however inhu- 
mane was the treatment they met with, thefe unhappy 
flaves had no power to feclaim the authority of the 
laws. Such was the excefs of their mifcry, that they 
were at the fame time the flaves of the public and m 
pritatc people. They were lent in common. In fine, 
for the height of contumely and abafement, the Helots 
were often forced to drink to intoxication, and in that 
condition were expofed to the eyes of the young peo- 
ple, in order to infpire them with horror for a vice 
which fo much degrades human nature. 

ITie Spartans even often joined per6dy to cruelty to 
deftroy thefe unhappy vidims, when their number in- 
creafing too much gave caufc to fear their undertaking 
feme enterprife. Hiitory informs us, for exampTe, that, 
on a certain occafion, the Lacedgemonians, anxious a- 
bout the number of Helots which were difperfed 
throughout the ftatc, and feeking to get rid of thepi 
without rifle, pretended to give freedom to many of 
them, in order, as they faid, to incorporate -them after- 
wards in the troops. Under this pretext, they gave 
out, that the moft robuft and moft valiant of the Helots 
had only to prefent themfelves to be inroUed. On this 
news, a muhitude affembled full of courage and of 
good-will. Amorgft thefe who offered themfelves, 
they picked out two thoufand whom they regarded as 
the moft capable of any great enterprife. They crown- 
ed them on the fpot with flowers, and led them in great 
pomp into the temples of Spartaj but foon after thefe 
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two thoufand Helots difappcared, without its ever being 
known what became of them ". 

On another occafion, fome Helots, condemned to 
death for we know not what crime,, took refuge ai. 
Tsenaros, a promontory of Laconia, where Neptune 
had a temple greatly revered. The ephori were not 
aiiraid to drag them thence, and lead them to execu- 
tion. That a^ion has appeared Shocking even to pro* 
fane authors. They all looked upon the earthquake 
which then happened, the molt horrible that had been 
heard of, as the effcft of the refentment of Neptune a- 
gainfl: the Spartans, who had dared to violate the afylum 
of Tsenaros ». 

What Ihall we fay, in fine, of that abominable infti- 
tution, defigned.in ancient authors under the name of 
the ambufcade? Here is their account of it. From time 
to time, thofe who were appointed to govern the youth 
of Sparta, chofe out amongft their pupils fome of thofc 
who. appeared ihe boldeft and moil prudent. They 
armed them with poniards, and gave them neceflary 
viduals for a certain number of days, In this plight, 
they fent thefe young people to beat the fields each on 
his own fide. Thefe fcouts, thus difperfed, had orders 
to hide themfelves in the day-time, in covered places or 
caverns. As foon as night came, they quitted their 
ambufcades, and took the high roads, where they 
ilaughtcred all the Helots they met; a cruelty by fo 
much the more eafy to commit, as. the wretches they 
attacked were not allowed to carry arms. Sometimes 
even thefe affaffins marched in plain day-light, and kil- 
led fuch of the Helots as appeared the ftrongeft and 
moft robuft ^ 

The cruelty and treachery which the Lacedaemonians 
ufed towards their flaves, was alfo very familiar to them- 
towards all whom they thought it their intereft to op- 
prefs. I have cited a very ftriking example of it in the 

u Thucydii. 1. 4- n. Bo. p. iHj.; Diod. I. ii. p. 515. ; Pint. In I,Tniri. p. 
St- 

' Acad, dctinfcript. Itia at. p. its. 

1 Plut. in Lycurg. p. %t. Sct.lUa AthCD. U I4> p- <;t- 
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preceding book '. But it ma^ not be improper to pro* 
duce feme others. 

Alcibiades, whofe courage and capacity were known 
to the Lacedxmonians, had been obliged to go feek an 
afylum with the younger X^yrus, brother of Artaxerses, 
King of Perlia. He was not long there without pene* 
t'rating the fccret defigns of this prince, and difcovering 
the objcft of the preparations he faw him make. Taken 
up with the means of raifing his oppreffed country, Al- 
cibiades thought he fhould infallibly fucceed, if he could 
inform Artaxcrxes of the projefls which Cyrus plotted 
againft'htm. In effed, a difcovery o.f that importance 
could not have failed to conciliate the favour of the 
monarch, and he would have undoubtedly-obtained the 
fuccours he had need of for the re-eftablilhment of the 
affairs of Atliens. Full of thefe ideas, Alcibiades took 
the road to Perlia. But the Lacedssmonians advertifed 
of the motives of his journey, and convinced that their 
aSairs were ruined without rcfource if they did not find 
means of getting rid of Alcibiades, they employed for 
that end the blacked of all villanies. lliis great man 
was then in the government of Pharnabazus. The 
Lacedaemonians wrote to that fatrap, to engage him to 
deliver to them, at any price whatfocver, an enemy fo 
formidable. Pharnabazus, gained over by their oners 
and their promifes, iin'ved them to their with, and 
caufed Alcibiades to be alTalTmated '. 

The manner in which the Lacedaemonians ufed the 
advantages they had obtained over the Athenians iii the 
Peloponnelian war, were alone fufBcicnt to cover them 
for ever with infamy and difgrace. In that city, fo dear 
to all Greece, they exerciled the moll horrible cruelty. 
They put to death, fays Xenophon, more perfons in 
eight months of peace than the enemies had killed in 
tliirty years of war ''. All that then remained at Athens 

" Ch;<p. 1. p. IJT. S« ilfo SXtm. vir. liirt. I. 6. chip. J. 
■ Cornel. NtpDS, in Alcibhd. o. p. &c. ; Diod. 1. ■«. p. «47-J Pint, iu Al- 
e«,i.,l. p.. 13.; Jiifiin, I. (C-S. 
h Xeiroph. de «b. gcll. Ckl. 1. i, p. 17B. 
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of pcrions of any diftihftion, left It to feck fome where 
an afylum where they might live in fafcty The Lace- 
demonians hlid the inhumanity to endeavour to de- 
prive thefe unhappy fugitives of that lait rcfort. They 
forbade by a pubhc edict .the cities .of Greece to give 
them Ihelter, commanded that they ihould dehver them 
to the thirty tyrants who then ravaged Athens, and 
condemned to a fine whofoever ihould oppofe the exe- 
cution of this cruel edift''. 

The conduct whith the Lacedaemonians, nearly 
about the fame time, obferved with regard to Syracufe, 
proves Hill better with that fpirit'whai people was ani- 
mated, and what were the fundamentals ot their policy. 
The Syracufens were then difputing their liberty againft 
Dionylius the tyrant, and had juft received a confider- 
ablc check. In thefe circumftances, the Lacedaemonians 
deputed one of their citizens to Syracufe, in appearance 
to teftify the part they took in the misfortune of tliat 
town, and to offer fuccoursj but in reality to ftrengthen 
Dionyfius in the refolution of maintaining himfelf, and. 
bringing his enterprife to an iffue, hoping that thii 
prince once become powerful would be of great ufe to 
them for the future •*. In fine, Herodotus fays plainly^ 
fpcaking of the Lacedsemonians, that thofe who knew 
the genius of that people, knew well that their adlions 
commonly contradidtcd their words, and that they could 
in no manner be trufted*. What ideas- muft fuch tr^ta 
as thefe give us of the cbarader of the Lacedsemonians ? 

1 pafs over in filence a reproach that might t>e made 
them on ftill better grounds for their barbarity to their 
children. Every year afeaft was celebrated in honour 
of Diana, and then all the children of Sparta were 
whipped till the blbod ran down upon the altars of that 
inhuman goddcfs. What brutality! t^ius to lacerate 
the bodies of thefe innocent viftims, under pretence of 
accultoming them to fupport pain without impatience? 
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They carried it to fuch cxcefs, that fome were often 
fccn to expire in that cruel ceremony. It was perform- 
ed in prefence of all the city, under the eye of fethers 
and mothers, who beholding their children all covered 
with blood-fores, and ready to give up the ghoft, ex- 
horted them to endure the number of lafhes that were 
to be inflifted', without fending forth a cry, or giving 
the lead fign of pain. What name ihall we give to this 
pretended fortitude ? 

What, moreover, Ihall we think of that obfUnate and 
exafperated animofity with which the youth of Sparta 
fought with each other on certain days of the year? 
.They divided themfclves into two bands, which repair- 
ed by different roads to a certain place before agreed 
upon. The fignal piven, thefe young people fell upon 
each otlier tooth and nail, hand and toot, kicking, cuf- 
fing, and biting with all their force, and even tearing 
out each other's eyes. '* You fee them," fays Paufanias, 
** fight it defperatcly, fometimes one againft one, fome- 
** times by little bands, fometimes, in fine, all together, 
** each troop making the utmoft efforts to drive back 
** the other, and overthrow it in the water which fur- 
** rounded the field of battle •." 

Again, what (hail wc fay of that more than inhumzii 
courage, wUh which, at Sparta, a mother received the 
news of the death of her children llain in battle? That 
lofs not only extorted no fear, but it even caufed a cer- 
tain joy and fatisfaftion, which flie haflened to fhew in 
public"". Thefe fame women, however, teftified the 
j^re^teft dejeftlon and moft abjeft pufillanlmtty, when 
they favv Epaminondas, after winning the battle of 
Leuftra, march ftraight to Sparta. They ran up and 
down all in defpair, filling the air with lamentable cries, 
and caufed more diforder and confufion than the ene- 
mies themfetves '. What was then become of that fe- 
rocious courage, and that barbarous oftcntation, with 
which the Spartan women delighted to infult nature or 

r Cicero, Tnlinit. L a. n. 14. ; Kicbol. Damirccn. in exietpt. Tjlef. p. lai. ; 
l>lticuiLycarg.p.5i.| Piuf.i. 3. c. itf. 
( L. J. c. 1*. >* Flui. in ARclil. p. sii.i MKtn. nr. tiift. I. ii. c ig. 

1 Xcuoph. tic Kb. gelt. Gr. 1. £. p. iTo.; Plat, in AgcCl.p. ety C. 
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fuch ilUtimed occafions as thofc which informed them 
of the lois of their children? 

I cannot alfo omit taking notice of that examination 
which they made, at Sparta, into the conflitutions of 
new-born children. As foon as a boy was born, he 
was carried into a certain place where he was vifited by 
the elders of each tribe. If he appeard to them to be 
dehcate, weak, in a word, of a conftitution which did 
not promife, in appearance, firm and vigorous heahb, 
they condemned him to perifh without pity, and he was 
thrown direftly into a quagmire fituated at the foot of 
the mountain Taygcta *. 

What has been faid is, I think^ fufficient to prove, 
that on all occafions the Spartans fecm to have been 
bent to ftiflc the voice of nature and the cries of huma- 
nity, often even in contradiftion to all reafon and pru- 
dence. In effefl, we are taught by experience, that 
many children whom it was thought impoffiblc to rear 
for fome days after their birth, have enjoyed, as tbcy 
grew up, the fivmeft and mod robuft: ftate of health. 
Without going from Sparta, we have a convincing 
proof of this in the pcrfon of Agefilaus. This prince, 
who was bom lame, and came into the world with a 
complexion fo fieeble and fo delicate in appearance, 
that they had no hopes oi-being able to rear him ; Agc- 
filaus notwithftanding lived four-fcore and four years; 
and in the courfe of that career, what fervices did he 
not render his country '? 

The aufterity, and, if I dare call it fo, the pedantry 
of the laws of Lycurgus, might make us believe that 
chaftity was one of the principal virtues which he had 
. taken care to inculcate into his people ; but in this rc- 
fpeft we Ihould be greatly miftaken. How aftonifiiing 
is it to fee, that this famous legiflator had not fo nnich 
as thought of making public decency and decorum rc- 
fpcftable? To what a degree muft not the ufe of public 
baths, common to men and women, have been deftruc- 

k f l))t, Ua «'(■ p- 4». > See Plot. ID Ag«fit, 
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tive of all modtfty, bafiifulncfs, and decency of behavU 
our""? And then thofe plays where young pcrfons of 
both fcT^es fought naked againft each other, and danced 
prpmifcuoufly in the fame condition"? What confc- 
quenccs had not all this on the manners of the Spartan 
■women? They were vitiout and diffolute to fuch z 
height, that the ancienti have reproached the Spartans 
as fliamcfully diftinguiftied hy their debauchery h'ont 
all the other people of Greece"; debauchery, moreover^ 
authorifed by the very laws of Lycurgus- This icgifla* 
tor fecms to have ftudied to find means of aboliming 
all the ideas which fliould be cntcrtwned of conjugal 
fidelity, 

. An old inan, for example, who had a young and 
handfome wife, might, without offending decency or 
the laws, offer her to a well-made and robuft young 
man. And this-pid man was allowed to own and bring up 
^ his own, the child that fprung from that adultery. This 
tras- not all. A lufty, welUfliaped young fellow that 
faw another have a haqdfome and agreeable wifo, might 
demand the hufband's permifSon to have dealings with 
her, under the pretext of giving the ftate children, who 
ihould be well made and of good conlUtution; and a 
hufband was not at liberty to rcjeft fuch a demand". 
In a word, the Lacedaemonians mutually lent their 
■wives with the utmoft. eafe, and without the fmalleft de-, 
Jicacy q. Their h'ftory furnifhes an evejnt on this fub? 
jeft which I think fingular in its kind. 

In the war which the Lacedxmonians declared againft 
the Meffenians, they bound themfclvcs by the molt ter-> 
rible oaths, not to return to Sparta till they were re- 
venged for the injury they had received. That wa? 
(irew into length, and the Spartans had already been 

" AC4iJ. iet inleript. i, i. H. p. to». 1 Plut. p. 4T. ft «»,. 

P Arift- ^ "P- ' *- ^- 9- P- 3''' EQtif.icJ« gives ihe 3p»rti.n wamen ihe 
^ilhet (jf Attfifit'fit, tfiiTM cufidiffioie atpttmtn, Androm. v. jaj. Theodorrt 
tqirn>(:bc< them atth hiTing " boco futijcA to IlKhfy their foqllitution int\i 

(' whomrof^er tlicy thqu^hl good.'' De, curand. Crzc. afliflion. fcA. la. p. 

_« 1 . - "lot. in Lycurg. p. 4j.iinHn'n». p.*J^ ' 
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ten years before Mefiene, ■«[ithout being any thing far- 
ther forward. They began then to apprehend thata lonj^ 
cr abfcnce would infenfibly unpeoj^e their city. To ob- 
viate this inconvenience, they took the ftrangc refolu»- 
tion of fending back to Sparta, all thofc who had joined 
the army fince their taking the above-mentioned oath', 
and to abandon to them the wives of the other Spar- 
tans who were bound to remain before Meffcne •. 
Thofc who fprung from that illegitimate commerce, 
were called Parthenians ; a name cxprcflivc of the origin 
and caufe of their birth ^ 

The known indecency of drefs of the Spartan w&- 
men, was :i natural confequence of the bad education 
they received, and of the little care that was taken to 
infpire them with thofe fentiments of modefty and re* 
fcrve fo becoming in the fex. Their robes were made 
in fuch a manner that they could not move a (tep with, 
out difcovering their legs, and even their thighs '; 
fc an immodcfty exclaimed agatnft by all writers of anti' 
quity '. Arillotle wifely obferves, that the little regard 
they had at Sparta for baOifulnefs and decorqm, was 
the foorcc of all the diforders that reigned in that city ". 
In the Andromache of ,Euripides, Peleus reproaches 
Menelaus with being the caufe. of the dilTolute condud 
of Helen by the bad education he had given her '. 
Thefe women however, fuch as they were, governed 

' Judinl J. c. 4. firs very pUinlTi thitit w^j on ihe compWat of tfiejr 
si^ei who l)y no mcani igtMit with To long a widowhood, ihgl (he Spjrtjns Inok 
the rrroliition I fpHfc of. Stc ilro ttnba, U f, p. 4tT, A »9. 

' Jndin. I. 3- c- 4- ; Diod. 1. 1;. p- S4- i Slnbo, 1. 6. p. ^i, & 41S. ; Scrvisi 

ad fe.t<€\.i. I. 3. V. i^r. 

f Virg, .^neid. 1. t,T. jij, jto.j Plot. p. i«,Jt IT- 

> S«e Plat, in Numa, p. 7<, & i^.\ Ckm. Al«i- pxdag. 1. i. p. ijB.; Pol- 
lax. I. J. c. 13. ftgm. J!. * 

" De Ttp. I. I. c. *. i- )j8, ' 

" Afl, J. ten. 1, vjff, syj, ftc. We might Cornlode troui this fafl, [hat ihe 
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ind [am much inclined to be|<eTfit. Perhapi iltci EfinpidM irnket Peleot 
fpealc 00 that ocealion only rtlativety to the Indecency which reigned in (he 
tninocti of the Spartani when that tragedy wai wmpofed. However tha[ may 
bf, Lyciirgus it exipcnialy btameible fur not haling rctnedied that diforilcr, and 
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the minds of tbeir faafbands with the moll abfolute do- 
minion. ' Tbcj not orHj ruled in their own houfes, but 
aifb the whole ftatc The Spartans communicated to 
their wires the ctofcft and moll important fecrets of 
the ftate. They even did it with Icfe rcferre than thofc 
would converfe with their hufbands on their private and 
domefttc affairs '. Accordingljr Arillode ^crts, that 
it was never poflibic to reform and regulate the man- 
ners of the Spartan women, becaufe of the too great 
afcendant they had acquired over their husbands * : an 
afccndant the more aftonilhing, as the Spartans, like all 
the Greeks, appear to have been fmgularlj addicted to 
that abominable paflicm, as unnatural as oppofite to the 
mere light of nature •. Yet the fcx at Sparta was in 
general very bcautifiil ^ 

Let us fum up, from all we have bid, the general 
and ruling cbarafter of the Laccdamonians. Thcfc 
were, without contradidion, the bravell, the mofl: war- 
Uke, the belt {killed 'in the art military, the moft politic, 
the firmed in their maxims, and molt conRant in their 
defigns, of all the people of Greece: but at the feme ' 
time they were an imperious and auftere people, de- 
ceitful, intra^ble, haughty, cruel, and perfidious ; ca- 
pable, in a word, of fecrificing every thing to ambition 
'and to intereft, and holding in contempt the fine arts 
and the fcicnces. Accordingly Lycurgus appears to 
have been folely occupied with the care of ftrengthen- 
ing their bodies, and to have entirely negleftcd the 
forming of their hearts, and cultivation of their, minds. 
Let us not therefore wonder that the charafler of the 
Lacedaemonians, naturally rugged and aullere, ofteo 
degenerated into ferocity ; a vice which fprung from 
their education, and which alienated the good-will of 
all their allies. A people who pafled their whole lives 
in correding or being correded by others ', in giving 

T Arift. it rep. 1. i. c. 9. ; ?lii[> Id Lycnrg. p. 47, jS. i ia Hum*, p. 77. ; 
In Agid. Sc Cleomi p. itt. 
' Set Plat. \a Lycurg. p. la, 3c ji.; Xenoph. de rep. Laced, p. jg;. 
M'l- itild. H Athen. I. ij. p. j«. 

£ Km Xcnoph. dc rep. LiMd. p. 394, jpi, & 336. ; Plut. tn I.ycurg. p. 4S. 
i3>I)>5I-; Menrr. miicelU D. Lac. 1. 1. c j. 
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grave precepts, or receiving them from rigid cenfors, 
whp always mingled aufterity with their leffons; fucha 
people, I fay, could never contraA a mild and humane 
> behaviour, or render their private convcrfalion agree- 
able. ■ In a word, the Spartans feem to have been ob- 
ftinately blind to the moft valuable endowments of hu- 
jnan nature''. Such were the manners, fuch the genius 
of a people admired by all antiquity, and propofed by 
profane authors as a model of wifdom and virtue. 

Sparta, moreover, offers a very Ilriking example of 
the facility with which men run always into extremes* 
When, by the vi£tories of Lyfandcr, the ufe of gold 
and fitver was introduced into that republic, and had 
baniflied the ancient auflcrity of manners, then did 
thefe famous Spartans diredly ^andon thcmfelvcs to 
all the cxceffcs of luxury and debauchery. The Ibfteft 
and moft magnificent beds, the eafieft and mofl deli- 
cate cufhiona, the ihoU exquifite wines and perfumes, 
the niccft meats, the richeft and higheft wrought plate, 
the rarcft and moft fuperb tapeftry, none of thefe were 
too good for the Spartans*. Nothing befides could 
appeafe their infatiable cupidity. It was then a proverb 
in Greece, that gold and filver were indeed feen to en- 
ter Sparta, but no one ever faw thefe metals return. 



, A R T I C L E II. 

Of the Athenians. 

'T'HE manners of the Athenians offer the moil 
*■ ftriking and direft contraft with thofe of the La- 
cedaemonians. It were even difficult to find a wider 
difference between any two cities, however diftant, than 
was in the charader and common cuftoms of civil life 
amongft the Athenians and the Lacedxmonians. Thefe 
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two cities were nercTtfaeleb' near enough neighbours, 
and made equally a patt of one and tlie fame nation* 
But by ib much as mens adions and even their 
thoughts, if we may fay fo, were conrtrained and Hniit* 
ed at Sparta, by fo much were they Ir^ and indepen- 
dent at Athens. In a word, thefe two republics were 
aftuated by views altogether oppofite, anw by principles 
entirdy di&rcnt. llic reader will foon fee a very plain 
proof of this, in the few details which 1 (hall give of 
the manocrs and cuftoms of the Athenians. 

An Athenian was free to feed, clothe, and lodge him' 
felf as he would. He was alfo at liberty to give him- 
felf to any art or fcicncc that be thought proix'r. In 
line, the choice of his occupations was not regulated 
or rcftrained by any law. He miglit pafa his time in 
the manner that appeared to him the molt convenient, 
provided it was not in abfolute idlcncfs In thisTcfpeft 
Athena and Laccdsemon thought very differently of the 
private life and daily employments of their citizens. We 
have ieen, that Lycurgus had forbid the Sparcatis to ^> 
ply to any mechanic art, to buJy themfelves with any 
domcittc economy, and even to cultivate tlie fctences. 
By this means be had tmpofed the hard necellity 
CI jrafQng the greateft part of their lives itf idlenefs and 
want of work. Solon, more enjightened than Lycur- 
gus, had, on the contrary, been fenfible, that floth and 
too much leifure are more lo be feared than all the 
vices that can reign in a ftate. It was to prevent the in- 
trodudion of thofe that he appointed the Areopagus lo 
watch the private conduct of the inhabitants of Athens, 
and to take cognifance of the means which individuals 
employed for their fubfiitence. This legiflator had 
•even ordained punilhments for thofe vrho Ihould pafs 
iheir lives in entire idlenefs'f. 

The effeft of a police fo wife and fo attentive, was 
the fiourilhing at Athens of the fine arts, of manufac- 
tures, of commerce, of navigation, fcienccsj eloquence, 
in fliort, (^ alt the knowledge which can advan^geouHy 

, r Pint, in Ljrcurg. p. J4j b Solm. p. po. e'. ; Id Apapblbcgoi. Lu^ p. 
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i^(Hngtii& a nation. But at the fiimc timt, ihc ^reac 
Hches iiitrodiiced into 4t)ieifs' by arts snd commerce, 
t)rcjddced the fartic cffcflts thit tHey have always pro- 
duced amdndl all natbns. 1 vodld fay an cxcefltve 
mclinatiori for pageantty, IiiMry, arid magMificencc, 
Joined to an extreme love of- pleaTure and fenfuality. 
Athens, after 9t^6n'^ time, very (bon bccaule a volup- 
tuous city, and its inhabitants yielded but tew reat^ly to 
-tiie ailarci&ents of fenfual ^afurc. 

Xbe tables bf rich and bpalent jierfons were ferved 
■with cxquifite luxury. I'he titetifivc commerce of the 
A^ertlafij endMed them, ti Xenopbon rcinarki, to live 
vohiptQou&y, and to procare all the delicacies which 
foreign countries codid then fdpply i. We muft how. 
e+er Ao jiiftice to thb pedplc. It appears, that, in ge- 
neral, tlte Athenians were rather dainty and delicate, 
than 3d4i£led to gluttony and dnrnkennefe. I do not 
find in anti(]tiiiy, that they were ever taited with com- 
tnitting exceffci in cating'and drinking; we can even 
affert, tfert tlie common people were fober and frugal". 
Let lis fay fdrther, that among the Athehians the grcat- 
eft feftai pieaTure cdnfifted in a fldw of learned, fpr«[ht- 
ly^ and polite contcrfadon, as agreeable, in a word, as 
tifeful and intereflang. The banqtiet Of Plato and that 
bi Xenophoh give us a nlodel of the ordinary table-talk 
df the Atlfenlaffs, and h fs tbtis that they prevented the 
npd excrdiiies of ticentious mirth and irkfome weari- 
iteft, ^hich preftdc but tdo often at nioft long meals. 

To the charms df cbnverEui<Hi, the Athenians added, 
tft thtftt' fepaAs, that Of liftctiing to the recital of ibmc 
jpoetlciU performance, tit of beating fbme flstlful mufi- 
cian fmg, accompanied With his lyre; often even they 
introdaced male and female daDcers into tiieir banquet' 
ting-room: MufiC and dancing, among thefe people, 
made one of the principal and mod ufual entcrtain- 
&ems « tiieir feaAs. For the reft, we know, that the 

■ OcRp. Alhen. p. 40J. 
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women did not eat with the men >, and that fuppcr was 
the favourite meal of the Athenians". Let us add, that 
they cat crowned with flowers, and lying upon beds '. ■ 
The Athenians' were very magnificent and curious in 
.their drcfs. They wore long robes of linen extremely 
fine, dyed purple or other precious colours "1 Beneath 
thefe robes they had tunics of various forms and kinds"^ 
'Their fingers were loaded with jewels and rings of great 
price. They wore magniikent girdles, rich and ele- 
gant bufltins •- Their hair was very artfully arranged, 
curled, and laid back round t]ie forehead by hooks ^f 
gold, made in the form of grafboppers '. For the reft, 
it does net appear, that the Athenians were in ulc to 
cover their heads, or that they wore any Aing that 
-could ferve for that purpofe". This luxury and mag- 
.nificence of drefs extended even to the flaves. Zeno- 
phon tells us, that a citizen of Atiiens coutd fcarcc be 
at all diftinguiihed from a flave by the richnefs of his 
clothing, or by any other external mark '. 

We have fecn in the fecond part of this work, that 
anciently the Greeks went always armed. The Athe- 
nians, were the firft who renounced that barbarous and 
.ferocious cuftom. From the time that they believed 
.public fafcty and tranqtrillity well eftabhflicd in their 
.ilate, theyceafed to go continually girded with a fword, 
aiid no longer wore it, except when going to war^, 
. The ladies of Athens were very careful of their drefi, 
and commonly employed the -whole morning in it< 
.Their toilette confined of numei'ous articles; TTiey 
: made ufe of paint, and of all fuch drugs as they ima- 

■ gined proper to cleanfe and beautify the Ikin. They 
took alio great care of their teeth, blackened their eye- 

■ brows, and applied red to their tips. The ^t of com- 

1 Sk Lncim. Pluurch. &c. k p[at. XcD. Plut. fte. 

1 PnttCT Artrhcoliig. I. 4- e. lo, 
•, »■ Thucydid. 1, i, p. 9, n. 6.-, Glcffl. Alej. Podag. L t. p. i3j.j AthCD. I. 
i>. p, Jii. 

n Athen, hen at. j PIdto in Hippii, p, xi%. " pUto, ibid. 
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pofing hcad-drelles, was their principal occupation. 
They employed the moft precious effenccs in periuming 
ihcir hair, which they commonly dyed black or fomc' 
other colour, and then arranged in various curls by 
means of hot irons. A part of it was laid back and dif- 
pofed upon the forehead, the reft was tifFered to flow 
loofe, and play negligently upon the ihouHers. The 
drefs of the legs and feet of the Athenian ladies was 
alfo extrcindy neat and elegant. As to their clothes, 
they were compofed of extremely light,and fine ftutfs. 
They took care to have their robes : always clofc upon 
■the bofom, and that they fliould advantageoufly flicw 
the Ihapc '. 

Wc do not find with all this, that the .women of A- 
thcns were ever reproached in antiquity with the fame 
indecency of drefs, the fame depravation of manners, oi 
the fame ambition as the women of Sparta. As to this 
laft article, cfpecially, it docs not appear, that the Athe- 
nian women had any influence in the government of 
the ftate. 1 hey lived, in general, very retired in their 
apartments, fcarce ever appearing in public, and withr 
~ out having any free communication with men, a cuftom 
which had place ainongfl: moft of the people of Greece* 

I have fliewn elfewhere, -that, amongft the Atheni- 
ans, the external architefture of their houfes could npit 
have any great appearance or fiiicndor ". But, in the 
inftde, they wer^ highly fijiilhed and very voluptuous 
The rich fpared nothing to procure thcmlelves, in that 
rcfpcft, all the conveniencies and all the ornaments pof- 
fible. They had large gardens within their walls, liif- 
pofed in the moft commodious manner for the diftcr- 
ent bodily eScercifes, fuch as wreftling, running, &c. in 
which the Athenians greatly employed theml'elves. 
■They had aUb bathing-rooms, with all that belonged lo 
them neceffary for refining upon that plealurc '. The 
taftc which the Athenians had for painting, (culpturc;- 
and, in general, for all the arts. of luxury and delight, 
docs nat permit us to doubt, that their apartments were 

' {.uciin. Amor. n. jsi, & 40. 
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fumiflted irith piflures, ftatues, and rich yeflels. . We 
knpw aUb, that part of the luxury and fuinptuoufnefs 
of t^efe pcoplp cpppfted in the beititty and ricbncls of 
ithc beds and of the carpet) which they ipread tipjMi 
their floors and their fcats. 

Although the marine vas the ppincipa] pccupattoti of 
the inhabitants of Athens, and ni^n of all ranks took 
upon thcih tg handle the oar ^t y^^ '^'^^ ^^is people by 
ISO mcaps afir^cd with tha^ rpughnefs which feaineii 
arc generally acciificd of. On the contrary, nothing i^ 
more celebrated in antiquity, than the poiitencfs of the 
Athenians: ^ politenefc which reached even to the 
dregs of the people . llie Atticif [ii d ill ingu;lhe(l the inhabit 
(ants of Athens, ai^mucb as the urbanity did afterwards 
diftinguiih the InhabitantE of Rome- l own, howeyett 
that it is difficult to nnd that politcnefs and that delicacy 
of taftc fij boaftcdp£,in thofeobfcenitics which ycrc conti- 
nually heard in the theatre of Athens. The cpmedies of 
Ari(tc^>ha^e8 are full of grols images, which amongft 
us the mod impudent and difiblute man would be &• 
ihamed of. I Ihall fay the fapie pf tbofe bitter railleries, 
of thofc grofs and indecent fellies which were uttered iin 
the pubhc aflemblies. Nothing is more diftant frotii 
the idea ^hich wc tpiift paturally form of pplite- 
jiefs, than the manner in which .^Xchines and EJemof- 
thene§ treat each other in their harangues. They inter?, 
fbange the moEl atrocious abufe. I thould think, 
moreover, that thefe ,'faulls may be attributed to the 
form of government of Athena. 

In republics men eafily agree tp look upon unbound- 
ed headlong liberty as the moft precious attribute of 
humanity. ■ They ufually make perfeft equality confift 
in unlimited ffeedoth of ipecph. Tliis fentime^it always 
imprints pn republican fpirits a certain afperity which 
muft ncce'flarily affcft the manners. 

I have already told the reader, that there were few 
towns in Greece where the tafte for pleafurg was more 
lively than at Athens. They were paffiooately fond of 
Rafting, hunting, mviCc, dancing, and particularly cf 

? XcDoph. de r^. Atbro. p. 4P4. 
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theatrtcaj reprefentations. The Athenians had alio o< 
ther forts -of public fpe^aclcs. Thefp were the |UnLde$ 
and religious proceilions which on ceruiii days -of the 
year v/ere ma4p vifU grpat »¥TeiTKWy, pomp, and magt 
(lificpnce The gay youth trf Athens bad a!fo their pari 
ticidar taltes, its is ufual fn all rich and opulent cities; 
;hey were fond of fplrndtfl frolics, of uncammon kinds 
pf dogs, of {laving hnc hoiies and many of them ; of 
keeping cotirtefans and female dancers *. The chjidreii 
pf l^ifiltratus were accyfcd pf introdt^cing into Athens a 
ufte for debauchery and libertinilm *. The courtelanfi 
however were in great favour in rt\c time pf Solon ". 
U w'ttSf to fpeak of i| by the by, the pnly idea the AthcT 
nians had of gallantry. For never did the Greeks 
)Lnow real love* nor any Uiing belongjpg tp i\ Theit 
hearts ^nd minds were abfolutely abandoned tp that dc- 
^ftabje faflion fo totally oi^fitc to tl^e u&^ fpr wo- 
jncn ', with whpm, befi(ie8, the men 4ved n?rt in do- 
jncftic focicty. 

We mijft allow, hpweTep, that; notwiJhftanding the 
^ifordcrs of the youth, inevitable in gEeat cities, de- 
eency of manners and public decorpm i^pere very much 
l^fpe^ed at Athene. A citizen who had been fecn to 
f nter a taveni to ejit and drink, was dijlionourcd for 
cvpr. No more was neceflary to caufc a fenator to be 
banifhe^ from the Areopagus "*. An archon conyi^d 
pf being drunk, was for the hrft titoc condemned to a 
heavy tine, and in cafe of relapfe, yns 'punilhe^ witbi 
death f. Hiftpry has even handed down two remarkr 
able examples of tlqe refpeft which the Athenians bad 
tor public deccpcy and mpdefty. In the war which 
Philip Kuig of Macedon carried on agunll them, coic. 
pf his couriers was feized. They read all the letters he 
carried, except thofc which <^«n Qlytapia the wife $( 

I jce PIii:. in Alribixt.; Aihra. ]. ii. p. iji. 
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Philip had wrote hitn. Thofe the Athenians fent back 
to that' prince with -the feats unbroken, being ftoppcd 
from opening them by the confideration of the refpcd 
which' is due to the fecrets which may be between 
hufband and wife'. The fame Athenians having or- 
dered, that ftrift fearch flwuld be made after the pre- 
fents which Harpalus, by order of Philip, had diftribut- 
«d to the orators of the city, they did not permit the 
houfe of Calhcles, who was then newly married, to be 
fcarched, and that out of refpe^ for his fpouTe, who 
was then lodged there'. 

I forgot to put in the number of the common plea* 
fures or the Athenians, that of their walks, the chief 
delight of which always confifted in the charmsof con- 
verfation. I fhalt moreover remark, that what we call 
play in our days, was fcarce known at all to the an. 
cients ; and that is a very notable difference between 
their manners and ours. Their walks, and their various 
bodily excrcifes, fcrved them in place of it. Belides, ae 
I have faid, they did not live with the ladies. 

As, to the particular occupations of the Athenians^ 
they cannot have failed of them. Commerce alone, 
to which they were greatly addided, fufficed to fill up 
a great part of their time. A good deal too was cm- 
ployed in foliciting and conduding their affairs; for 
^hefe people were fond of chicane and law-fuits*. They 
-were obliged, befidcs, to carry on intrigues to pay their 
court, and to tnftru^ themfelvcs in tlie private and 
public interefts of t!^ llate^ fmce every citizen of A.- 
'thcns had a ihare in the government of the republic. 
For this reafon it is, that eloquence was fo highly ho- 
■nourcdamongft thepeople. It was eloquence that led the 
way to thehigheO: omces, that ruled inihe affembhes, in a 
word, that decided every thing, and gave an almoft fo- 
' vereign power to thofe who poffeffed the talent of fine 
ipcaking. To the fludy of rhetoric, the Athenians ulu- 
ally joined that of philofophy, and under that deno- 
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mination We ought to coraprife all the fclences whicli 
compofe or have any relation to it. 

Furthermore, though the education and way of liv- 
ing at Athens waa fo different from thofe of Sparta, th« 
Athenians were not effeniially lefs brave or lefs warlike 
than the Spartans. The battles of Marathon, of Sala- 
min, and of Platea, without mentioning anumbcr of other 
very memorable a£lions, are teftimonies of the bravery 
and niagnanimity of the Athenians fufficicntly authentic 
to make it needlefs to infift upon it. They are perhaps 
the only nation in the univerfe who, according to the 
remark of Athenffius, clothed in purple, and decked in 
all the ornaments of drefs, have beaten and difperfed 
formidable armies'. Glory had the £june effeft on the 
minds of the Athenians, that difciplin^ produced in thofe 
of the Spartans. For never people had more of a fenfe 
of honour, or were more greedy of glory and of jjtaifcj 
than were the Athenians. 

If there was the greateft oppofition between the man- 
ners of the Athenians and thofe of the Lacedaemonians, 
there was, if the expreffion may be allowed, ftiil more 
between the effence of their genius and of their charac; 
te'r. Cruelty was the ruling propenfity of the Spartans, 
mildnefs was in general the ground of the chara^tec-of 
the Athenians. The difference between them, in thii 
refpe£t, is eafdy feen in the manner of treating the Oaves 
amongft each of the two people. I have already (hewn 
to what cxcefs of outrage the Spartans were carried a- 
gainft their Haves. The Athenians, on the contiary, 
ireated them with great humanity. Their conditionwas 
infinitely more gentle at Athens than in any other city 
of Greece ^. They had an aftion againft their mailers 
on account of outrage and 111 ufage '. If the iad was 
proved, the mailer was obliged to fell his Have, who, 
while the procefs depended, might retire into an afyluni 
dcftined'to fccure him from all violence ■". The libeny 

lAthi*. I. li. p. SI>. 
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6( which the Athenians Wei'e fo jealous, was not interJ 
diflcd to the flaves. They could purchafe their free-* 
dom m fpite of th^ir maftci's, whtfn once they had a- 
mafled the fum wh'njh the law had fixed for that pur- 
jKjtc'. It was niM even Unurual for a patron who was 
content with the fefvicea of his Oave, to give him hla 
liberty for reward. 

The humanity of the Athettians extended cTcn to 
bcafts. Plutarch relates, on this fubjeftj a fingnlar faft 
Which is a ftrong inftance of the general good-natiirc of 
this people. When the conftruaion of the tcmpltf 
named Hecatonpeden, was finifhed, the Athenians or* 
dainefl, that all the beafts of burthen Jhould be fot at 
liberty that had been employed in that worlc, ind that 
they fhould be fuffered to feed at pleafure in the bcft 
jsaftures for the reft of their life. A mule, who con- 
formably to that ordinance, had been left at. full liberty^ 
coming of its own accord to prcfent itfelf to work, and 
heading thofc who drew the carriages for the citadel, 
the people, charmed with that aftion, made a decree that 
the muie ffaould be particularly taken care of, and fed 
at the cxpencc of the public ". 

TheC; Sketches, as I faid juft now, do honour to th< 
cK&ra^r of the Athenians, and prove, that a grtat 
fund of mildncfs and good-nature reigned in the minds 
erf this pcOide. But we naight cite othirs which equally 
ffiew, that, on many oc(^fions, the Athenians forgot 
thefc principles of humanity, and gaTc thcmt IvrS up ta 
the moft cruel eXL-efl^s thst rage and giddy fury could 
infpire. What (hall we think, for inftance , of the bar- 
barity tPlth which thty put to drath the heralds fcnt by- 
Darius to fummon them to fitbmit to his domitfion * ? 
On that occafion, they tioiatcd equally the rights of 
nations and thofi; of huiiKinity. What name idfo ftiaU 
wc gire to the fiiry with which the Athenians condemn" 
ed to death ten of their generals, who could be re 
f reached \^ith no other crime than having n<rglcdcd, 
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aftr a vidory at ica, to Hop to pick up the dead float* 
ing bodies of their foldicrs, that they might purfue tho 
enemy with more ardour, and finilh his entire defeat 4? I 
could Aill touch upon other fa&s as dilhonourable fcH: the 
Athenians ; fuch, for example, as the equally nnjull and 
cruel manner of condemning Socrates to death. This 
judgment will in all ages be a blot that all the luflre of 
tbeir glorious actions will never be able to e^ace. Such 
an infamy can only be attributed to that tnconftahcy 
and ficklencfs which preftded for the moft part over all - 
the proceedings of the Athenians, and rendered this 
people fufceptible of all impreflions. ,; 

It is certain, that the Athenians in general had as 
much wit as any people ever had; but, if we may be al-. 
lowed to fay it, they had too much of it, and to fuch. a 
degree as to outrun their judgment- They were not 
enough on their guard againO: their imagination, which , 
<>ften carried them beyond alljufl: bounds- Hence 
comes their lingular inclination for fables and chimeras. 
They were extremely fond of hearing them, provided 
they were gracefully prefcnted, and delivered with wJt. 
To this tafte for fingular and extraordinary fads, ia 
commonly attributed, and with a good deal' of reafon,.3 

freat part of the tales which Herodotus has town in hiji 
iflory. He knew the Athenians, and fought to pleafe 
them. In that view, he-has been lefs delicate and lef» 
fcrupulous in the choice of fa£ls than probably he would 
iiavc been, without that deiire of being read and ad- 
nured by a people naturally fond of the marvellous and 
of the extraordinary. Do we not alfo know, that De- 
moftheneg was more than once obliged to have rccourfe 
to fuch like artifices to catch the attention of his au~ 
^ctu:e, and that at times when no Ids than the iaSety 
of tbeir country was at fiakef 

To define the Athenians in few '(frords,- they were a 
mild, humane, and bene6cent people, magnanimous, 
generous, moft brave and moft warlike, havmg befides 
great talents for commerce and fea-afiairs; but at tlis 
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feme time light, touchy, and capricious, hot-headed, 
haughty, and infonftant; polite, moreover, ^rid delicate 
in point of decorum, the time; of yhich I fpeak being 
conl)dered, fpnfua} apd voluptuous, taken up with a fine 
piflure, a beautiful ftatue, paflionately fqnd of fpeda^ 
cles, lovers qF tbp fcicncc^ and fine art? in every kind 
and branch; curious, in a word, of news, ^nd very 
talkative, fprightly, humoroijs, fond pf drollery and 
jefts, pf quick feeljngs, ^nd expreffing thenifclvcs with 

. the moft exquifitc talte and delicacy ; having produced 
(jefides many men of wit as brilliant as folid, and many 

. great and fublime gcniufes. 



ARTICLE m. 

Of the Flayt or Games if tie Greeks. 

I Should think I omitted an article eflential to the 
knowledge of the mariners o.f the Greeks, if I di4 
jiot fay fomcthing of the different j^ays eflabliflied very 
anciently among thefe people. It is loipwn, that by th? 
ieim plays pt games v/6 are to underftand thpfc great 
and magnificent fpcSacles, where many hands of com- 
batants difputcd the prize in the various bodily exerr 
cifes which made thp fubjeft of the plays I fpeak of. 
There was a confiderablc number of them eftablifhed 
ill feveral parts of Greece; but the moft folemn were 
the Olympic, the Pythian, the Nemasan, and the Iflh- 
mian games", Thefe forts of feflivals were continued for 
manydays. I fhall not dwell qpon the whole appara- 
tus and all (he ceremonies obfcrved there, nor enume- 
. rate all the different combats, fuch as the wreftling, the 
pancratium, or mixed combat, the boxing, the race, the 
quoits, &q. in which they were esercifed. My bufihefs 
IS only to confider'the end and motives of the eflablifh- 
' ment of tbefe gimcs. 
' I have already remarked elfewherp, that it was 
cuflomary amongft almoft all civilized people, to efla- 
- ^liJhfeftivals and contrive public diverfipns, to (jualify 
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the fatigue and lalTitiidc which lAUO- be the confe'queti'ce 
of continual application to work, or to remedy the lin- 
gering irkfomenefs inevitably and fieceffarily itttachcd 
to a hfe of cbnftant idlenefs. J3ut the legiilators, juftly 
perfuaded that the tnultitode Were tab much the ftaves 
of fenfe, and too little enlightened to he able to find 
fufficicnt recreation in mtellefttial amUfements only, en- 
deavoured to rijtife and divert them by fenfiblc and 
■ ftriking objefts. In this vie*, they thought; in all 
times, of diverting the people by fiibjcfts proportioned 
to their underftanding and tafte; I mean. by fpeflacles> 
Whofe ontward ftlow Iho'uld ftrike the fenfes arid pro- 
duce itrong impreffions. Bitt we alio fee, that moll le- 
gilltttors gave their attention at the fame tinie to the 
means of randerltig thcl^ forts df- diVerfiorls ilfeful and 
profitable. 

Thefe two motives are eafity difcovtred in the efta- 
bliftiment of the games df Grdece. Thofe i*ho infti- 
tuted them, had not folety regarded the pleaitire and a- 
mufement of the moltitnde. They had mhtgled, in 
thefe eftablUhments, views of tery wife arid refined 
policy. Greece is in general a pretty hot Country Wc 
know that .the temperattre Cif fuch climated conimoniy 
renders the body foft and effeminate. By annexing 
ideas of the gpeateft glory to the fucceeding in exercifes, 
which demand great force and addrefs, it was defigned 
to render the body iflore pliant, ftrongtf, and more vi- 
gorous than it commonly is in hot countries. They 
wanted thus edrfy to prepare thft ydtith for the painful 
toils of war, and at the fame time to make them fitter , 
to carry arms. By means of the exercifes 1 fpeak of, 
the young people were accuftomed to fatigue from thdr 
infancy, and were thus rendered mOre firm, more war- 
like, more intrepid, and more dexterous, efpecially in 
combats where Itrength of- body and addrefs generally 
decided the viflory^ as they did in ancient times; be- 
caufe, 'the ufe of fire arms being unknown, they were 
commonly obliged to approach very near. The advan- 
tages which the Greek's drew from the different exer- 
ciles to which they wert inured from iheir infancy, ap- 
G g 2 pearcd 
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Iieared fenfibiy in the wars which they had to maintua 
againft the Perfiana. "With a hantfful of men, they de- 
feated innumerable armies. Herodotus pretends, that 
one Angle Greek maintained his ground againft ten 
Barbarians '. This great hiftorian further c^fervcs^ 
that thofe who fignalifed themfelves the moft in the bat- 
tles of Marathon, of Salamis, and Flatea, had almoft all 
of them gained the prizes in the games I have fpoke of ^ 

Let us alfo remark, with what addrefs the mftitutorc ~ 
of thefe games had found the art of exciting that noble 
emulation, and that generous ardour for glory, whidi 
&rc, and always will be, the bcft rampart and firmeft 
liippott of a (late. In the origin, the conquerors receiv- 
ed for their whole reward only a fimple crown of wild 
' olive at the Olympic games, of laurel at the Pythean, 
of green fmallage (a kind of parfley)- at the Nemsean, 
ftftd of dry fmaUage at. the Ifthmian games'. The au- 
thors of thefe eflablifhments had defigned to inculat^ 
that honour alone, and not a fordid intcreft, ought to 
be the end and reward. of vi&ory. We may judge 
what might he performed by a people accuftomed to be 
conduced by fuch principles, Tygranes, one of the 
principal officers of the troo[» of Xerxes, hearing talk 
of what were the prizes of the Grecian games, turned 
towards Mardonius, who commanded in chief the whole 
army of that monarch, and, ftruck with aftonifhment, 
exclaimed, " Heavens! with what men are you going 
*' to engage! infcnGble to intereft,. they combat raily 
*' for glory." An exclamation full of fenfe and judg- 
ment, whofe force and truth was unfelt by Xerxes". 

In fine, the principal motive, and that which we Ifaould 
tnoft admire in the eftablifhmcnt of the games I have 
fpoke of, was the opportunity which thefe fpeftacles jrf- 
forded all the inhabitants of the different cities of 
Greece of feeing each other, and continuing aScmbled 
for fome time in the fame places. It was, in efie£t, the 
part of prudence and found policy, to prociure ^efe 

il.g. K-tfi. r t. p. a, t(i4. ' 

■ Joorti. det fen. Fevtler iTii, p. 117. ' 
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people all pofllble means of uniting. The Greek nation, 
compofed of a multitude of little ftates jealous and en^ 
vious of each other, haci need, for theif prcfervation, o£ 
fome common centre where all its inhabitants might ' 
often find themfelves united and mingled indifferently 
with the moft perfcft equality. This is what happened 
in thefe games, whither repaired an incredible number of 
^)e&ators from all parts of Greece. By this concourfe 
was formed, without any apparent affedation, a fort of 
bond of correfpcmdence, and, if one may call it fo, a 
fort of confraternity, amongft the citizens of all the 
different Grecian cities. Too many occafions therefore 
could not be contrived for their being together, and 
feeing each other familiarly. I have already made the 
remark in fpeaking of tlie eftabtifliment of the council 
pf the Amphyaions *. 

But the inltitution of public games was ftill more pro- 
per to operate fuch a union and concord as I have fix>ke 
of. The diverfions which they partook of at OIym{na, 
and the other places where thefe games were celebrat- 
ed, naturally difpofed their minds to good humour and 
gaiety They had daily occafion to fee and converfe 
with each other. It even often happened, that this fa- 
miliarity and habitual commerce engaged many citizens- 
of different republics to join in the bonds of hoffutality. 
It is thus that they could without any formalities treat 
in a friendly manner of the rcdprocal interefts of each 
community. The Greeks at thefe times appeared to be, 
in a manner, inhabitants of one and the fame city. They 
offered in common the fame facrifices to the fame gods, 
^ud participated the lame pleafureg'. By this means 
they obtained the calming of grut^es and terminating 
of quarrels, by itifling animofitics. They had fair op- 
portunities, in thefe grand aOembltes, of effacing thofe 
popular prejudices which are often kept up only for 
want of knowing the nation againft whom a prejudice 
is conceived. > 
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Add to this, that, during all the time of tliefc fpefla- 
dcs, there jvas a general fufpcnCofl of arms throughout 
all Greece, that they inight alFift at them with mord 
tranquillity and fatisfaftion. Then allhoftilitics ceafed, 
and every' movement of war was interrupted*. It is 
eafy to perceive how much fuch a cuftom muft have 
contributed to bring about a union of hearts, and celTa- 
lion of troubles and divifions. The celebration of the 
games, by relloring peace and tranquillity for a time^ 
readily difpofcd their minds to fecurc the advantages of 
them irrevocably. We regard the inftitution of the 
garnes of Greece in every refpeft as a mafterpiece of 
policy and prudence. 

It IS true, that in after times this eftablifliment, fa 
wifely contrived, degenerated greatly from its primitive 
inftitution, and even gave room for itrangc abufcs. The 
idea of rendering themfelves ufeful to their country, 
lind forming themfelves to the ufe and handling of arms 
by bodily exercSfes, difappeared. The Athletes made a 
profcflion apart, which from thenceforth devoted their 
tai^nts-to the fenfelefs defire of acquiring a vain-glory, 
and honours as fteril as- frivolous. They entered the 
lifts only as a3ors in a fpeftacle, to make fliow of their 
ftrcngth or addrefs, and attraft the applaufe of thepub- 
Uc by diverting it. They carried the exercifes beyond 
all bounds, and puflied the excefs fo far as to be con- 
tinually in danger of lofing their lives, or being crippled 
for the reft of their days *. Then might be juftly ap- 
plied to the games of Greece that boa rnot to boafted 
amongft the ancients: " If it is ferioully and in good 
** earneft that ye fight, ye do not do enough ; but if it 
** is only in jeft and for amufement, ye do too much." 
L« us remark further, that fuch fpcftacles were only 
fit to familiarife the fpeflators with violence and inhu- 
manity. Thefe combats muft neceffarily leave upon 
the mind, impreflionG of cruelty and barbarity, the con- 
fequences of which are always extremely to be feared *. 

It 

« Thnq^d. 1, j. o. 49. ; Plw- !n Lycnrg. p. ?4- C.j Paufan. I. j. c. *o. 
■ S« l.uciaD. in Anacbarfi. • ■ 

, * There ii a cclcbia(ed nalioii ia £iiro|ie wliich it tcproadied oitli a certun 
■ nmeiaeflf' 
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It bappeped alfo, that the people taking too great » 
tafte for that kind of amufement, went !*• far as to nc 

' gleft for it their ovn proper affairs. They pai&d the 
time in feeing the fet combats of the Athletes, who in- 

* peflantly repeated their exercifes, tliat they might ap- 
pear with more fuccefe in the public and folemn games. 
■The ambitipn of carrying the palm became at lait a ge»- 
neral and univerfal madnefe. They defpifed the ftudy 
pf the nioft ufeful and nfcceflary arts, to occupy tbem- 
felves entirely in ufelefs trials of fiull. The tafte for 
gymnafUcs was a kind of epidemic malady which fpread 
over all Greece. Glpttony and drunkenncfs foon join- 
ed that depravation of manners. Thefe vices became^ 
£0 to fpeak, the particular appendage of the Atblctea, 
Thofe who originally had addicted themfelves to that 
profelllon, regarded frugality as the moft proper mcani 
for preferving their ftrength and addrefs; they lived on^ 
ly on npts, dry figs, and cheefe '* This too auftere re« 
gimen difpleafed the maftors of the lifts, who rofe in- 
^nlibly throughout Greece, and formed at length 9. 
particular protefiion, They permitted their pujiili the 
ufe of fiefli. The moft folid and fucculent, fuch, in a 
word, as afforded the ftroitgeft and moft ^abundant 
ppurifliment, was preferred to ah other aliments*. It' 
.can fcarce be CQ,nceiyed to what excefs (he Athletes car- 
ried their voracity in the latter time;. Hiftory. fays, 
that Milo Crotpnienfis was not yet fatisfied after having 
eat tivcnty minje oi fldh *, aiid as much bread, and 

rugfcdnel*, let ni tven far a certain fcrocitv in their m 
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* j^ifhrts fufra hadai. 

• The Iwenty mini of ficlh amonQU to more than 14 pounds Piris weight, 
?nd thecongiiof wine to ten |»nti aod about I chopin of the fame meafure f. Ths 
Aoiy which the ai>cieati tcl| ut of the bull of [out ytui old that Milo eat ill Dp 
IB a iaft al'ier having earned it upoD his fhauldeis the length of a Hadiuni, may, 
I think, be regarded ai'an idle rai>le. Aihen. 1. 10. c. j,. p. 411. 

^ Sec the ttile at ihe end af ihefrji difftrlaSa*. 
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drank three congil of wine''. Anothcrofthefc Athletes 
eat to the raw of fourfcore cakes a-day '. This fort of 
|)eopIc at that time made a part of their fupenority OTcr ' 
ether men confift vp a monftrous and cxccuive voracityf . 
Then alfo difappeared that, dlfinterpftednels lb pure, 
lb noble, and fo abfolute, which had originally animat- 
ed the combatants. At firft only a fimple crown, of 
hurel had been allotted to the conquerors for thctr re* 
^ard. In thci end, the privilege of being fed at the . 
public cxpcnce was granted to fuch of the Athletes as 
Itad been victorious. Hiey were not long of abuling' 
' jt, even ib far as to become a great burthen upon the 
cities and upon th^ people. This abufe appeared fo 
lieavy to Solon, that he thought himfelf obliged to re- 
ya'edy it, and reduce the penfions of the viftorious Ath- 
fetes. He aiTigned only 500 drachmas to thofe who 
bad Carried the prize in the OtynapiQ games, one hun- 
dred to thofe who had been crowned at the Ifthmiaa 
games, and fo of the others in proportion *. This legifr 
^tor found that it \ras Ibameful to give fuch fums t6 
mere wreilters, which it were ti^uchmore juft and mor^ 
nfeful to employ in miuntaining and rewarding the 
f:hildren of thofe who bad fallen fword-in-band in the 
fcrvice of their country •". Jo judge of the juft con- 
tempt the Athletes had fallen, into, we muft hear Euri- 
pides. " AmcHieft the infinite evils which reign in 
** Greece,** ^id tms famous poet, *' there is none more 
" pernicious than the profemon of the Athletes ^ Sor^ 
** in the firlt ptac?, they are incapable of condu^ 
^* How, iq cfieQ, flifill a man fubje^ to his palate and 
•* become a flavc to bis belly, how can he procure a 
*» fund fufEcient fof the fubfiftencc of his family? 
f^ Moreover, the Athletes know not what it is to cn- 
** dure poverty by fuiting themfclves to fortune; for 
.** havmg no foundation of good principles, hardly do 

d Athca. loca tit' 

« Theocrit. HjrlL 4. 

r Sec Athen. I. i*. c. 1. ; et Galeo. ie dignorl. pulf. I. 1. c. ». 

t Plut.inSolDD.1). (I.; Diog. Lacrf. 1. i. Icgm. ii. 1 U. ibiiL 
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*' they change their chafafter even in difgrace. I can- 
" not," continues Euripides, " approve the cuftom of. 
** the Greeks of forming numerous aflemblies to ho- 
" nourfuch frivolous diverfions. For let one of thein 
" excel in wreftling, let Mm be nimble in the race, let 
•* him know how to throw a quoit, or apply a vigorous 
" blow on the jaw of his amagonift, what is his coun- 
" try the better of thcfe fine talents, or of the honour 
** he gains by them? Will he repulfe the enemy by the 
'* force of his quoit, or put him to flight by exerdfing 
•* himfelf'in the race armed with a buckler? ITiefe fol- 
" lies are not the bufiriefs of the field," &c. ' It is 
thus that the inftitution of the public games of Greece, 
that is to fay, one of the fineft and wifeft inventions, 
was infenfibly corrupted, and at laft degenerated fo far 
as to become a molt pernicious abufc. 

I mufl alfo take notice, that the bed writers of anti.- 
quity havelhought it juftto attribute to- the fpeftacle of^ 
the Athletes, that infamous paifion to which the Greeks 
were but too much addifted. This fort of adors al- 
ways appeared in public entirely naked. The nature 
of the exercifes which made the fubjeft of the games I 
fpeak of, joined to the heat of the climate, and the fca- 
fon of their celebration *, nccefTarily required them to be 
naked. TIic Athletes were accuftomed to that indecency 
from their earliefl youth; for to fuccecd in the profef- 
fion which they embraced, they could not apply to it 
too early. The habit of appearing before each other 
continually naked, foon defllroyed every fcntiment of 
modefty, and introduced amongft the Greeks that hot- 
rible corruption with which they have been fo often re- 
proached " ; a depravity which was moreover fomented 
by the little commerce and famiharity which fubfifted 
in that nation between the fexes. I have already fpoke 

t Add. dci Tnfcript. r. >. M. p. 117. See lUii Ludsn io Aaadurri; Athsa. 

1. 10. p. 413,414.; PIuc, quztt. Ram. p. 114, 

■ It wu in[ (ht ntoiilli of July. ' 

k MM ftiilim k^ in Gnttarum gymaafiii Matii reifaenif wJilar, in ^nihi -fii 

rihtri & cOiKtSi flint aimrit. CiceKi, Tufcut. qucfi. I. 4 n. 3J. Enuint h»d 

faid before Qeera, FUgilU fnntifam ifi malart ieUr civet atrfira. Jtpad 

Cicer. hctcit. ScoaUb Plot. t. x.'^TiT4i 7$'. 
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of it ». I fliall only add, that the women never affiftcd 
at the public games, "nicy were even forbid under 
grievous penalties tp approjMjh the placf: where they 
yerc celebrated ". 

It remains, that I fpcak a word of the theatre of the 
Greeks, and of the tafte whiph the Athenians particu- 
- larly had for that divet-fion. We know, that theatrical 
reprefentations tpok fiirth amongft the Greeks, and 
that to them ^one the invention is due; we may fix tho 
cpocha of it to about the year 590 before Jefus Chrlft. 
Ihefe ^^cles were in ufe only at certain times of tha 
year, and particularly ^t the celebration of the feafls of 
Bacchu;. 

I fhaU not Hop to examine the origin and various 
progrefs of tjie theatre amongft the Greeks. The rcaT 
der may confult on this fubjed the authors who have 
made it the principal objed of their refcarchcs. Some 
fiimmary ideas will, I think, Ik fufficicnt for the end I, 
have propofed. 

It is tp the Atlienians, without contradidion, that the 
Greek theatre is indebted for that degree of perfedion 
to which we fee it was carried. They fpared nothing 
that could any wife contribute to it. This people, vo- 
luptuouSf but delicate in their pleafurcs, eftabliflied a 
concourfe pt* authors, and commifliiries named by the 
ftate, to judge of the mprit pf the pieces. None were 
allowed tp be played till they had firft undergone exr 
amination \ That which obtained the plurality of fufr 
frages, was declared victorious, crowned as fqch, and 
rcprefcnted ax the cxpcnce pf tl^c republic with all poft 
iibic pomp and magnificence. It is eafy to perceive how 
much ardour and emu]^tion thc^ difpu^cs and thefc 

I Supn, p. ii,j, 

n Julian, vir. bift. I. to. c. i.; piuf. Ls.cs. W« iniill bo«ner ia (hit 
icfpc^dojiiflicc to the GrMkf. The law which forbade (he women to afUfl i| 
ihe pnhtic giwKS, wai yery wile, and tery, canftirnable to pnUif decent and 
tnodcOy. Dctorinn demanitcd that ^hc Tex Iboold no( be ulmitlcd |o Dia{^ o^ 
tbele tptOtslts, where the iAot( nl'vayi appeared entirely lliipped of clolbipg. 

a See Plat, in Cunoqe, p. 4B3. £. ■ i 
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fiUblic rcwafds muft have excited amongft the pcfets, 
and how much (bch an ufage inuft haVc tontr'buted to 
the pcrfeflion of dramatie fiieces in Grcetc. 

We cannot in this refpcft but applaud the Athenian^" 
for the tafte and fenfibility they tcftified for theatrical 
reprefentations ; a divcrfion the mod ingenious, tlie ' 
moft nobici and the nioft ufcful, perhaps, that can be . 
procured for the multitude. But we inuft ix the fame 
time condemn the cxcefs into *hich this people fcll'in 
the end. The Athenians very foon carried thelt eagcr- 
nefs and their paffion for the theatte to fuch a poiht, as 
to make it their fote occupation, atid evth to facnficc to 
it the interefts of the ftate. The funds dtftihcd for 
their armaments by fea and land, were employed and 
tonfumed in the ferViCc of the drama; ** They are 
** more affidtioua at the fpeftadesi" fays jUftiii, "than 
** at military cxercifcs. The theatres arc full, but the 
*• camps defertedi Braveryi tapiicity, and the art of 
•* wart are reckoned for nothing. Great Captains arc 
" no longer applauded. There are no Mclamationa 
*' but for good poets and exceUent comedians "." 

Thefe reproaches arc not ekaggerated. It is certain, 
by the unanimous teftimony of antiquity, that, in the 
time of Pericles, the Athenians gave Up alt bufincfs, 
iand neglcQcd all affaifs, to employ thcmfelves entirely 
%vith the theatre. We fee alfo, that to embcUifli it, and 
have the pieces that ptcafcd thCm played With all the 
apparatus and all the magnificence they could admit» 
they drained the treafufc and refourccs of the ftate ■*. 
If Solon had been believed, this tafte for dramatic 
pieces had foon fallen, or at leatt would not have 
caufed fo many difofders. Thefpis, who is commonly 
looked upon as the inventor of the theatre, by reafon 
of the improvements he made in the firll euays that 
Greece bad feen of this fpedacle, flourilhed in the time 
of Solon. This great legiflator would judge of that no- 
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Tclty by faimfelf. Thdpis played bis own piece*, as was 

the cuuom of the ancient poets. When the rcfM^enta- 
tion was finilhed, Solon called Tber^HS, and a&ed him, 

, if be were not alhamcd to lie thus beforcfo manypcrfbns. 
Thefpis anfwered, that there was no harm in tbefc lies 
and thefe iiflions, which were only made in fportj and 
for diverfion. ** Yes," replied Solon, ftriking the 
ground flrongly with bis Hick, " but if we fuficr and 
*.' approve this fine fport, it will foon make way into 
** our contrafts and all our afiairs ■>." 

. We mufl: allow, neverthelefs, that the Greek trage- 
dians always prefcrvcd great refpcft for virtue, juflice, 

- purity of manners, and public decency. Their poems 
abound in admirable maxims y but we cannot too much 
exclaim agalnfl: the licence which reigned in the Greek 
comedy. I have fpokc ellewhere of the grols obfceni- 
ties fo abundant in the comedies of AriHophanes '. I 
have nothing more to fay of them. I fliall only remark, 
that, befides their indecency and grofihefs, the raoft 
mercilefs fatire, the roughell and moll: biting, reigns 
through them all. The comic poets of thofe times took 
all liberties and fpared no body. The generals, the' 
magiftrates, the government, the people, even the gods 
(hemfclves *, all was abandoned to their fatiric bile. 
The cxcefs was carried fo far, that they were not at the 
pains to difguife even the names of the -perfonages 
they would defame. Every one was introduced upon 
the fiage under his true namc^ This was not all: 
fpr fear that a refemblance of names might caufe mi- 
ftakcB, and leave fome uncertainty in the minds of the 
fpeftators, they gave the aftors malks which reprefent- 
ed as far as was poffible, the vifage and phyfiognomyof 

1 Pint, in Solon, p. 9;. ' Sufra, p. iiB. 

• We roull, howe»er, in thi« «rp*fli tw«t one fingulir exception. Arl- 
itaphanct, the moA liuniiout, ivilhiMit cootradi^on, o[ all the cooiic pociiof tiM 
anelctit thnire, nevn- durft illnw himreif any liberties igainfl C«es, nor in %t- 
nenl «giiin(l any tMng which migbl relate to the Morihip of ihal goddeTs. ' 

f Sec Arinoplun. Is nuMb. id equilib, &<-- 
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thofe they wanted to expofe to the derifion of the pub- 
lic '. Such, for a long time, was the Grecian comedy ; 
that is to fay, it was a fpe^cle equally licentious and 
fatirical, xritnout decency or modefty, without refpeft of 
perfons, without regard to morals, for which nothing 
was iacrcd, and where they might openly defame aU 
whom they thought fit to render the obje£l of public 
contempt. The magiftrates were at length obliged to 
rcprefs that pernicious abufe, and to reftrain, by feverc 
prohibitions, the unbridled licence of the comic au- 
thors". Thefe wife regulations gave birth to what 
the ancients have called the new comedy, which then be- 
came only an imitation, and a Bne and delicate latire on 
the manners of private life. They no longer brought 
upon the flage any but feigned adventures and fuppofed 
names. As this advantageous change was brought a- 
bout in ages greatly pofterior to thofe whofe manners 
I have undertaken to paint, I fiiall dwell no longer upoa 
this fubje£t *. 

I Seeks mem. iv t'lCad. det infcripT. t. 4. p. tj4, tK. 
u See Oca. pbilofophic fng. t. j. p. 3ll]. 
s Hont art pack V. >Si. fcc. 
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R ECAPITULATI ON. 

BY bringing together all I have fald of the ftate of 
ancient nations, in the ages which elapfcd ft-om th^ 
deluge to the time of Cyrus, it is eafy to perceive hoW 
greatly human knowledge was formerly bonnded and 
imperfeft. Politics, laws, arts, fcienccs, commerce, 
navigation, the art-military, even the manners, that is 
to fay, the principles and turn of mind the mod effcn- 
tial and mofl neceflary for the prefervation and happi- 
nefs of focicty; all thefe great objefts were, if we may 
fo exprefs it, but as yet in the rough draught in the 
time of Cyrus, and yet the reign of this prince prcced- " 
ed the Qitiftian asra only 536 years. A flight detail Will 
tionrince us of the truth of all thefe propofitions. 

During all the fpace of time that we have run oVei'; 
they had but very imperfed notions of the great art of 
government. The moil part of political and civil laws 
■were obfcurc and defeflive, often even pernicious or ri- 
diculous, in a word, without form or order. The rights 
of nations were unknown, and morality in genera! little 
underllood ; it even often authorifed principles which 
led dlre^ty to the greatell vices. As to that political 
fyftem' which now takes in and regards the whole uni- 
verfe, we may afRrm, that the ancients had no idea of 
it. There was then no power who thought of keeping 
up a regular correfpondence in the different parts of the 
known world, The leagues even which neighbouring 
Hates might have aniongft themfelves, were but mo- 
mentary. The prefent inftant was all that was re- . 
garded. The confcquences of any ftep or event were 
rarely foreieen and examined into. They formed no 
p6litical l^llem. Every ftate ftood fingle, and gave 
little attention to the general motions of the machine. 
Accordingly they were not accuftomed to keep ambaf- 
fadors refident in foreign courtr. The ancients were 
not enough enlightened to perceive the utility of this 
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fort of privileged fpie? •, who, attentive to the tninuteft 
fteps, are able to penetrate and l^y open the projeds 
vhich may be formed by a too enterprifmg power. 
Thus the famous fyftenl of the balance of power, the 
pbjed of modern [nlitics, far fitom having been followed 
anciently in any, part, of the upiverfe, does not even apr- 
pear to have ever entered the \[eaA of any politician of 
antiquity. 

What I have juft faid of l^g and politics, may very 
well be applicfl to the arts. Tie nations 1 have had 
pccafion to fpeak of, bad, in certain relpc£i:s» made bi:|t 
3 very middling progrefc in the genera! circle of them. 
They had indeed fome rich and curious manufjiftures 
pi Ituffs. They underftood the working of metals. 
They had raifed fome ftruftures of aftonithing gran' 
dcur and richnefs; in a word, they handled the chifel, 
the punch, and- the graver. Yet thefc iame people wetp 
deftitute of moft of the cohveniencies of life, which arc 
now regarded, and juftly too, as very effential, or, at 
}eaft} as ntolt agreeable. The ^cients were abfolute- 
ly ignorant of the fecret of prpcuring them, I hare 
given fulHcient proofs of this, as pft^n a^ I have ha4 
pcc^ion to tregt upon the fubje£t. 

We muft lay the fame thing of the fdenc^. Wft 
cannot refufe to the Egyptians, Babylonians, Phceni^ 
cians, and Greeks, a pretty ei^enfivc knowledge la 
^tronomy, geometry, and mechanics. Yet they were 
ficver able to foar beyond a certain pitch, for want of 
J£nowing how to procure themfelvea many helps, whlcti 
?re abfolutely neceflary to the progrefs of the fciences 
I fpeak of. Tfaey wanted, for inftapce, pendulums and 
tctelcopes, and, in a word, many other inftrumeiits, 
without which aAronomy and geography can acquire 
abfolutely no kind of precifion. The ancicpts were 
(ieftitute of even the moft ordinary and indifpcnfable 
means of afcertaining their difcoveries. The readef 
niay recal what I have faid upon the te4ious U^ <iuk- 
ward manner of writing in the early times, upon the in- 

■ It it ihu; ihai one of the gr»lcft poti^iant of the Ult age defineil tmbafFj- 
^rs aod cnyuy^. 

^onveni?iicie% 
CJoogIc 
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convcniencies of the form of books, and upon the dif- 
ficulty of carrying, and, in general, of obtaining the 
reading of them *. It was anciently only by force of tra- 
velling that fomc knowledge could be acquired. As to 
phyfics and natural hiftory, we know that they were aU 
moft entirely unknown to the ancients. 

For commerce and navigation, it is certain that the 
Phoenicians particularly had made a confiderable pro- 
grefs, and not a few difcoveries, confidering the obfta- 
cles they had to furmount. But if, at the fame time, 
we reflefl upon the fauky conftruflion of their fhips, 
the impcrfeSion of their manner of working them, 
their abfolute want of inftruments proper to direfl: their 
navigation, and the clumfinefs, in a word, of all thcit 
practices, we fhall admire the courage of thefe people 
rather than their ikill. We muft applaud their courage 
for daring fuch enterprifes with fnch poor helps, and at 
the fame time be convinced of their inferiority in re- 
fpeft to the difcoveries we are at prcfent pofleffed of. 
It appears to me, that the ancients were very cntcr- 
prifing, but very little enlightened. 

The art of war was to the full as imperfcS as any of 
the objefls I have jttft fpoke of We ftiould nevet 
have done,' if we were tO' point ot« in detail the impcr- 
fcffion of the military mancenvres of the ancients in the 
ages which have fixed our attention, and (hew all that 
failed them in point of art, ikill, and capacity. I tlrink 
it fufficent to refer to what I have faid on the fubjeft in 
the different parts of my work. 

I fliall do the fame with regard to the manners. The 
reader may have remarked in a\i the articles where I 
have had occafion to treat of this objeft, to what a de- 
gree the manners of the firft people were nnprincipled, 
barbarous, grofs, and vitious. Their want of delicacy, 
and their ignorance of the firft principles of morality, 
are perceptible ifrhere-ever we confult ancient hiftory. 

I do not therefore fear to affert, that in all the fpace 

* Sec pait I, book S. cbsp, t. p, iSt, iSS. ; book j. chap. ». trt, S. 

of 
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of time we have here gone over, human knowledge was 
yet mod limited and moft impcrfefl, Amongft moll na- 
tions, laws, arts, andfciences Were yet almoft in their 
infancy. The Egyptians, the Babylonians, and the 
Phanicitms, who mduld certainly be^placed in the rank 
of the moft civilized nations that have appeared in an- 
tu|uityt had made but a very middling progrefs in each 
of the obje£ts I have indicated. At to the Greeks, 
who in courfe of time every way called the Egyptians, 
Ba^^nians, imd even the Phoenicians} the Greeks 
were yet very ignorant in the time trf Cyrus, the epocha 
of the .third and lalt part of our work. Near two ages 
tlapfed between thofe which clofe our refearches, and 
the dmcs in which the Greeks made moft of the difco- 
Tcdfcs whidi obtained them that glory and juft efteem 
ibcy yet at prefent enjoy, and of which nothing cati 
ever rob them. No body has yet furpaficd them in 
poetry, ui eloquence, nor in the art of writing blftory. 
It; is not quite the fame thing with the dcmonftr^ive 
fciences, nor even with many parts of the arts. It muft 
be aHowcd, that, if we except architeaure*, fculpture, 
mi. the graving, of precious Aones, no comparifon can 
be made between wjiat the Greeks knew of theobjeds 
I hate juft indicated, and what we know of them at 
prefeat. 

' Lgt at sblcTvc, Dcvcnhclcfi, in relation to ircIilKAure, thit tKe Gi«eki iui 
indcEOi very jafl ind refined title for rfae conftruAlon of sraod ediScet ) but I 
io not tbiok it «u ifae lisie with rcC^td to priTMc bnlldii^i. I Ituok [ 'nuy 
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DISSERTATION I. 

On the Valuation ofjhe Greek Money and MeaJUret. 

I Have often had occafion, in the courfc of the 
work which I prefent to the public, to fpeak of an- 
tique money and meafurei. As it is to the Greeks 
that we are indebted for the greateft part of the know- 
ledge that remains to us of profane antiquity, it is al- 
moft always to the Grecian ftandard that we are' to re- 
duce the money and meafures of ancient nations. I 
have therefore thought it proper, to give a valuation of ' 
thofe monies and of thofe meafures, which ihould jBlli- 
fy the .proportioi^ which 1 have eftablifhed between 
them and ours. Befides, by confulting this kind of 
table, the reader will be enabled to make, with cafe 
and by himfelf, the redu^ions which 1 may have omit> 
ted. 

There is perhaps no fubjeft which has more cxercifed 
the critics, than the determination of ancient monies 
and meafures Perhaps, however^ there is none which 
is yet enveloped in greater obfcurily. I am very far from 
flattering myfelf with having made this matter clear. I 
propofc only to fay what appears to mf the moft pro- 
bable on a fubjeft fo uncertain, without pretending in 
any manner to give an abfolute exclufion to the valua- 
tions which have alfeady been imagined, and to which 
I have not thcAght myfelf obliged to conform. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Grecian Money, 

THE value of colhg, we know, depends upon their 
ftandard, and uppn their weight. This is yet 
found at this day, in the cabinets of andquarics, many 

Greek 

* 
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Greek coins in general, and in particular Attic coins. 
Thefe lafl arc thofc which are moll frequently mention- 
ed in ancient authors, and thofc to which they have 
commonly referred all the others. "We fhall follow 
their example, and {hall take the Attic coins for ftand- 
ard pieces. Many of them have been aflayed, and, by 
various reiterated experiments, a certainty has been ob- 
tained, thst the gold and filver employed by the -miiit , 
of Athens, were, to a very flight difference, of the fenje 
llandard vltb the gold and filver employed in our coins. 
This fa^ is therefore very certain, and upon this article 
■we hajic all the light we can defirc., 

But'it is by no means fo eafy to dciCTtnine what was 
^ fixed and precife weight of thefe coins.' Almoft all 
diofc which remain to us at this day, have been more 
or lefs impaired by the ufe which has been made of 
them for fo many ages, or through lapfe of time. It is 
in fonie fort morally impofliblcto find two Attic drach- 
mas, for example, which weigh precifely one as much 
as the other. It has been necef^ry therefore to have 
recourfe to fome other expedient to afcertain the weight 
of antique coins. Of allftiofc which have been ima- , 
gined, the moft philofophical is without contradiftion 
f hat which Gafiendi made ufe of about the middle 
■jof the laft century. The idea of it was fuggefted to 
■ him by the celebratedM. De Peirefc, whom nothing 
cfcapcd that could any way contribute to the advance- 
ment of human knowledge, and who fpared no expence 
for that purpofe. 

There is feen at Rome, in the palace of Farnefe, an 
antique congius, perfeftly well kept. The congius a- 
mongll the Romans, was a liquid meafurc containing 
ten Roman pounds of wine '. That of which we fpeak, 
is by fo much the more valuable, as it appears, by the 
infcription it bears, that this veffcl was depofited in the 
capitot in the reign of Vefpafian, to fervc for a ftandard 
of that kind of meafure. M. De Peirefc caufed a model 
to be made of it, which he took care to verify exadly 

• Ctmpui vita iHim fend* fu( Ftttas voet Fnilica PiiJert, p. 4^1. 

I i 2 , ,hy 
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by the original. It it with this model, -which did not 
arrive in France till after the death trf M. Dc PeireTc, 
that Gaffendi made the experimental am about 10 Ipeak 
of. 

He filled this congius -with well-water, which he 
weighed very fcrupulouily, aad found, that it ctftitained 
fix pounds fifteen ounces fix gtofs, Paris weight *. 
Gaffendi, from that experiment, concluded, that the 
ancient Roman pound was the tenth part of this weight, 
that is to fay, eleven ounces a S4 grains, and that, of 
confequencc, the Roman ounce, which was the twelfth 
part of it b, confided of feven grofs 3 Zj grains ". - 

We know that the drachma, which wasafilver C04n, 
weighed .the eighth part of a Roman ounce); Hie pro- 
portion of the other Attic coins is aHb known; ib that 
the determination -of the ancient Roman pound carries 
along with it that of the weight of the Greek coins. 
But this determination, fuch as it has been made by 
Gaffendi, appears to defcrvc admiflion only by fo much 
as nothing more ]»-ecile and more cxzQ. may Ije obtain- 
ed upon the object here in qiiettion<^ It fuppefes in 
cffcft, that the weight of the' well-water which this phi- 
lofopher made ufe of to find the capacity of the Fame- 
fian congius, is equal to that of wine; a fuppofition de- 
monftrated falfe by experience, which (hews us, that 
wine is always lighter than water, efpccially than well- 
water, which of all frelh waters is the hcavieft. Let us 
add, that the model of the Famefian congius whidi 
Gaffendi made ufe of, may poffibly have not been pre- 
cifely of the fame capacity as the original veffeU 

Thefe, without doubt, were the confideratifuis which 
afterwards engaged M. Auzout, of the academy of 
:(cienccs, in a journey -^vhich he made to Rome towards 

* See tlie bbic a thf eoi of ibii dilCcrtatlun. 

, b Unaa 

^'11 liira pars efl Ji* ninjii in Mm. 
Fanniui in cinnina it ponderibiu ft menlbris. 
= Vid. Gaflend. in viii Pcircfcii, 1. 1. p. 7j. 
' ^ A{<}:u4 n Ts oybot Tflf iyiclai, Helyih. in net Agtexfii. 

Dracbmn ii8c Lalmam vmiaiit fmiBat. Hyeronim. in cap. 4. £zek, 
Vntiafil irachmit ili ^nalur, FtauTU, loco cic 

the 
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end of tbc teft century, to rqseat the experiment of 
Gaflendi upon tbc congiat of the palace of Farnefe k- 
ielf* Inftcad of well-water vhtch Gaflfendi mmde txCe of, 
M. AuBOUt employed ffuring-watcr extremely light. 
llic origisal cangias vas found by this expcrimem to 
contain &x pounds tvclve ounces fcven grofi and 48 
grains Paris weight, of vMer of the fountain of TreniV 
I think therefore, that nvc may conclude from tius &d, 
that the ancient Roman poond Teas the tenth part of 
&ii veigbtr that is to lay, ten ounces {even grofe twelve 
grains, and the ounce precifely of feven grofe nineteen 
grains- I own, however, that the argument drawn fron 
the difference of the fpecific gravity of wine and of wa- 
ter, militates rfmofl; as niuch againft the experiment of 
M. Auzout, as againft that of Gaflendi. Reafoning 
dicrefare would, fcciji to lead us to eftimatc the Roman 
ounce at about fevcn grofs tH only ' . Nevcrthclcfs 
here are in two words the reafons which determine me 
in &ivour of the opiiyan I have thought fit to embrace. 
The fame M. Auzout I have fpoke of, fatisfied him- 
fdf, that the niodem Roman pound was of ten ounces 
feven grofs twelve grains, and the ounce of fcven grofs 
nineteen gnuns. It follows then, that the Roman pound 
and ounce of the prefcnt times arc perfeftly equal with 
the antique Roman pound and ounce, fuppofing, as we 
have laid, that the Roman congiuslhoutd contain precifely 
ten pounds weight of fpring-water. This perfeft rela- 
tion between the ancient pound and ;^he modern, (a re- 
lation wbich cannot have been the effed of chance), 
feems to demonftrate, that the Roman pound has re- 
ceived no change for upwards of fevcnteen centuries, 
cfpecially if there is room to fufpeft, that the ancient 
Romans knew not the diiference of weight between 
wine and water, or that at leaft they had no regard to 
it, in fixing the ftandard of their mcafures; and of this 

' Stt tarn. S. dc< inc. mem. dc I'nciJ. An fcienc. p. 

n from (he proportion l>etweeii ihe fpecific griTJly 
.!.. _i,:-i. „r..i.. .. '■--■-ilitions of M. 

U .1°. >To8. 

there 
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there is the ckareft proof in die poem of Fannius, 'which 
we have already cited more than oncef. 

The value of the ancient Roman ounce being once 
■well determined, and of confcqucnce the weight of the 
Attic drachma, which was the eighth part of it) wc 
fhall cafily come at the weight of the other Greek coins^ 
fuch as the talent, the mina, and the obolus. The 
drachma, in e£fc£t, contained fix oboli, the mina loo 
drachmas, and the talent 60 minx '. The whole thai 
may be reduced to a fliort calculation which gives the 
values thus • : 



The Attic talent weighed, of 


marh. euneti. PTt^. gratni. 


Pari! freight. 


85 7 66 


The mina 


» 3 a J7i 


The di'schma - • 


0, 654 


The obolus 


000 ioj4 



According to this calculation, fuppofing filver of fifty 
llvres toumois the mark, 

livrfs. fill. demers. 

The Attic talent vas worth 4256 f-i % 8 f 

TTiemina - - 70 iS 8 8||. 

The drachma - - o 14 a a-rf^ 

The obolus - * - 2 9 o 4ri^ 

To this very furamary epitome, I have thought fit to 
limit wlut I had to fay upon the valuation of the Greek 
monies, and upon the proportion they might bear to 
ours. Let us pais on to their meafures. 



■i ut mtntTsai hcjiam JextBrim aJiEl, 
fuTOi feodai lalke^ca ionaj-jti. 
t lamtft ajfinju f-KiU fanl CTims Boiis, 



SiapL...^ _ ^. .. 

Hm tatBin ^Jin^fAciB fani credBa Boiii, 

Hamq:u «« errmila miis lahnuhts imves, ^ 

. ManaaUs far fandm babtnl : son atiafut vtna, 
^x campi, a-jl collet nuptrvt, ant ante Ivlere. 

*.T«'?n«"Tei .... (*»Si icrt I', n !s fttZ Sf«z^*f {' • » Si ^i^X^ iZh^ut IJ. 
Snid. voce Ti^siro, I. j. p. 4if ■ See alfu the beginning of [be oratioD of 
PeaMfthenet aj^inlt Fanlxnetoi. 

■ Sf c die table at the end of lb!s dinotition. 

CHAP. 
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C H A P n. 

Of the Grecian Meafures. 

IT is at leaft as difficult to dctennme exadly the value 
of the Grecian meafures, as that of their money. 
The iladium, for example, was amongft the Greeks an 
hinerary meafurc which is mentioned every inftant in 
ancient authors. But they by no means agree upon 
the determination of that mcafure. In cffed, we fee, 
that the length of the ftadium varied greatly according 
totimes and places. Ihere was no more uniformity 
amongft the ancients in regard to that meafure, 'than 
there IS now amongft us upon the length of our leagues, 
and in general upon that of all the itinerary meafures 
tphich are aftually in ufe in Europe. But as there is a- 
mongft US a mediudi league, to which it has been a- 
^eed to refer all mealurcs of the fame name; fo 
amongft the Greeks there was a common mean ftadium, 
to the determination of which I have thought proper to 
confine myfclf here. 

The ordinary ftadium, and that moft univerfally 
adopted, confifted of fix hundred Greek feet ". The 
Plethra, another kind of meafure, made the fixth part 
of^thc ftadium*. The arura was the half of the ple- 
thra ». The orgia was fix feet '; and, laftly, the cubit 
a foot and a half". We know that the Greek foot 
*as more than the Roman foot by the 24th part of this 
laft ■. The determination of |^e Grecian meafures is of 

^ Tt vmiin *Xft r*i** X- SdU. in mte ZtmJh), t, j. p. jtfi. 

I "Ex" *• "-^yt" «»^ C'* Buy- 'Wf nAi*(«r. 

k 'H li^m* svbf 'ixf >'■ l<L voet'AfKfiuitfuiiTit. . 

• ' Am ftv^uSif o(v>"«' u" x/^' riitiu. Herod. I. 4. d^ 

*>• . r s - 

■" n«V»* fif^ nfun mil. Hejfch. met ITikiv- 

n SlaiUum ctxUm vifiini sufofiu ao/Iroi cffcit pojui, Uc iji, pcits fiue*lis 
•aipati qainqai. Fltn. L 1. (tO. 11 . p. 66. 

Now tbelUdium, whieli, uwehivejoftfeen, wai precifely (too Greek f«t, 
could Dot be 611 Ronian fCct, imlefs the Grwk foot was [0 the Ronan in (be 
proportloo of 15 lo i4< 
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confcquence as intimately conne^d with ttiat of the 
Roman foot, as the eftiraate of the Attic coins is with 
that of the Roman pound. 

Two ancient authors tell us, that the Roman am< 
phora, a kind of liquid meafurc, fince it contained 
cighK congii, was prccifely a Roman cubic foot ". The 
water which this meafure contained, muft have wagh* 
ed, by the experiment of M. Auzout, 54 pounds 7 
ounces 5 grols and 24 grains, Paris weight. Suppofing, 
from the experiments of M. Eifenfchmidt, mat the 
Veight of the fpring-water which M. Auzout made ufe 
of was 37 It grains to the cubic inch, (of the royal 
ftandard foot), the capacity of the amphora mufl have 
beeikfuch as, according to the Stereomctrical rules, its 
fide fhould be lefs than eleven inches I of a line, but 
more than eleven inches t o( a line. The Roman foot 
mud of confcquence be eftimated at about eleven inch- 
es a lines. Yet I think with M. de la Hire, that wc 
ought to ceckon the antique Roman foot precifely ele- 
ven inches of the Royal llandard meafure. I refer the 
reader to the memoir which that academidan gave ia 
upon this fubje£l, to fee the grounds of this valuation K 
1 ihall content myfelf with obfcrving only, that the Ro- 
mans were never great mathematicians. I have proved 
above, that they reckoned nothing for the overplus of 
the weight of water more than of wine in the ilandard 
of their ineafures. They may therefore very will 
have neglected and reckoned for nothing the three 
fourths of a line, or thereabouts, by which the 
fide of the cube, which ferved for tnc matrix of , 
their amphora, furpalTcd their lineal foott This con- 
jedure will appear kls difficult to be believed, when 

■■ ^vaJrCTiltilvKaliiilaMtifidamfhsram, qii»d vat pi£i qvtirali i3a dpiaifa- 
gnta cifil fiiuu-iii. Fcftnt ur; (^adnntaL 

^adranlal villi eSepalt faiJi Jitl, caiif ibj inni dtcuHt fmih /ill. Idem, Vact 

Pti Unjf fpulii, ttqae alii, laloijae atttlar: 
jtwgabii al far jk, j«« clafiil Knta IripltX, 
9ii4hi9r, cl flBjrfrii; rne^nm dtizalnr iaani, 
Jmfitrapc^a. . . . Finn, larm cil. 
t Acid, dci^enc.iDD. 1714, M. p. 37?. 
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It is confidered, that about the end of the laA century 
M. Picard d'lfcovercd that the ftandard of the Parjfian 
pint which was then made ufc of, wanted more than 
1224 cubic lines of the capacity to which the ofi^- 
nances had fixed that kind of mcafure". 

Let us refume all that has been juft faid, and form, 
this calculation from the principles we have laid dovyn; 
lince the Roman antique foot was eleven' inches, the 
Greek foot was elcYCn. inches five lines and a half: thus. 
Fathoms, feet, inches, lines. 



The ftadium was 


95 


2 


Tlie plcthra 


»5 


5 


The arui-a 


' 7 


5 


The orgia 




5 


The cubit 


f 


I 



It rcfults from this calculation, that 24 ordinary fta-r 
" dia were only nine fathoms one foot fevcn inches 2» 
lines more than our common league of 2282|. fathoms. 
1 fhall fay nothing of the /sther ftadia, as fuch a difcuf- 
fion could be of little ufe to tbc work I have underta- 
ken. 

■ This were the place to fpeak of the dry and liquid 
meafures, and of the weights which the Greeks made 
ufc of in commerce. But we arc almoft entirely defti- 
tute of points of Comparifon to fix the value of thefc 
weights, and of thefe meafures. I fhall therefore Ciy 
but little upon this fubjefl:. 

Fannius, whom I have already cited fo often, tells'us^ 
thai the Attic pound was to the Roman as 75 to 96, or 
as 25 to 31 f. We fee alfo, in the fame poet, that the 
amphora or Attic cadus, which was a liquid meafure» 
was ' equal to three Roman urns, or to a Roman am; 
phora and a half ^ LalUy, we read in the Uf« of Atti- 

cus 

t Set tbe trciiift of M. Vir.irA, it mtn^a: ' 

' Uvi 1 fil Jracimii Hit faalaar 

Vncia^ae in tihra pan ejl qoM mctfis in aeHB. 

Hue mjfuo ifl/io lilra cfi, gcalifui Ugalt : 

AtScK ntn miner cji. Ttr fniaqiiM tan ^mfW Ambmii, 

El ler vicmii tredanl cxfltriir mam. 
t Amphinft caiw. 

Vol. III. K k '»iim 
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tus by Com. Nepos, that the Attic m^mnus, which 
Vfa& a dry meafure, was equal to fix Roman bufhels'. 
"We know, by the icftimony of Fannius, that the bufliel 
amongJl the Romans was tne third of their ailiphora or 
cubic- foot''. 

Reducing thefe weights aiid mcafures to ours, by 
mciUis of the valuadons of the pound and of the foot 
of the anciait Romans which I have givfo above, we 
Ihall find, 

1. That the Attic pound weighed, 8 ounces 4 grofs, 
7 grains and 4 Paris weight. 

2. That the Attic cadus contained one foot 2684 cubic 
inches, or 41 pints one cfaopin 2^ cubic inches, Paris 
mcafure, 

3. LaiUy, that the Attic medimnus contained one 
foot 934 cubic inches, or four bufliels one.litron and a 
half, and 9^ cuIhc inches, Paris meafurc *. 

lilts feeble efiay is all we can pretend to, from all 
that is to be found mod certain upon the fubjed we 
had undertaken to exunine. The few monuments that 
remain of antiquity, and above all the uncxadnefs of 
ancient authors in what they &y of the coins and mea- 
fures in ufe in their times, give us Uttle room to hope 
for greater certainty. 

Hhjki JimiJlim fert ana 

AUict prtltrta iiccaila iji amphora iiaHi 
Sen (aim. HaKr faeits, nejlrt Jl a^jictrit vrxmH, 
' Umvtrfii frumenlo imavit, ila al Jiii£ulU fej: nui£l liilici iarentar i jai moia 
* ntnfiirt mtfiiHiu Aliea'a apftlUur. op. i, 
" Axiphara l"'\^ .... capil ntSum. 

' We (iippofrtm the bufhel to be S48 cubic inch«, th« Ii fo fay, ihil it h 
toofiieredai tWe i4*thpart of thcmaid of J4 cubic feet. The Mfron and h^f- 
litron are ilfo fuppored 10 be prcciTcly the lixleenth and thirty-recand put of th^ 
linniel of 848 cnbic inches. I fay fuppofed, becanfe ihefe calnrUcioni »re not 
' perfenly ranfornable Eo (he refult given by the dilnenriont a£ the cylindrinl- 
Aand:>rds oF the meariircs I fpeak of; dimcnluini relative to (be opacity tSigati 
to thefe nnfinei by the regubuioai. ' , ■ 
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On the qftromnueal Feriods ^ the Chaldeans. 

WE aiT not ignorant of the ufe and advantage of 
aflronomical periods in the fupputation of 
time. -Wc know altb that the ancients had 
contrived many of them compofed of a certain number 
.of their years. Thcfc periods were di&rent according 
to the ufc they were dcfigned for, and to the form of 
the year eftabliflied amongft the nations who had con< 
trived them. The names of three famous periods in- 
vented by the Chaldeans are handed down to us: the . 
SaroSf the iV^rw, and the Sofei *. , Bcrofus made ufc of 
them in compofing his chronological calculations, and 
fixing the epochas of his hiftory of Babylon >>. It. was 
by thefc meafures of time, that he had regulated and 
determined the duration of that empire, and the length 
of the reigns of the different fovcrcigns who liad go- 
verned it. 

The amount ofthe Stfrw, of the Neros, and of the 
Sofos, were certainly well known and well determin- 
ed in the . times that Bcrofus compofed his hiftory. 
But the ancient monuments of the B^ylonians are now 
.no more. It is.cven many ages fince they difappeared. 
It is not therefore ailontfhing that there Ihould reign 
many contradi^ions amongft modem authors, as well 
upon the number of years that compofed thefe famous 
periods, as upon the ufcs they may have been adapted ' 
for. Let us try, however, by brmging together the 
different traits which are found fcattcred in ancient au- 
thors, to give fomc light iiito a q;ucIlion fo obfcure and 
lb difficuh. 

It is certain, by the tefUmony of all antiquity, that 

■ sVnctll. p. If. \ Abydcn. tfui catai. p. jB. C, 
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the Saros, the Neroi, and the 80/0/^ were cycles which 
contained a certain number of years '. We ought not to 
liilen to fome vritert recent enough, who without any 
foundation would InHnuate, that the periods I fpeak of 
ftiould be reduced to periods of days only. It is a chi- 
mera which dcferves no attention. We fliall refute it 
in a moment. Without deigning therefore to dwell 
atiy longer upon it,- let us examine what may have been 
the real amount of ihefe cycles, and what their ufc in 
aftronomy. Let us begin with the Saros, which, of all 
the periods of the Chaldeans, appears to have been the 
moft celebrated in antiquity. Many authors have fpoke 
cf it <" ; but they do not agree upon the number, of years 
of which that period was formed. Let us fee whether it 
, be poffible to determine it at this day, and difcover by 
■ that mean! what may have been the ufe of this cycle. 
Syncellus tells us, after Bcrofus, Abydcnus, Alex- 
ander Polyhiflor, ^c. that the Sares was a period of 
3600 years'. We know of no aftronomical operation 
to which a period of that kind can be applied. Suidas, 
an author cotemporary with Syncellus, or at leaft but 
little before hijn, gives to the Sargi a very difercnt a- 
mount. That author fays, that it was a period com- 
pofed of lunar months, the fum total of which was 
eighteen years and an half f. Suidas cites no ancient 
author to warrant this fa^, and does not tell us from 
what authority he gives the Saros an amount fo different, 
from that we have iuft fcen. Though we fliould a- 
gree with Suidas that the Saros might have been 
compofed of 322 lunar moruhs, yet we do not fee what 
might have been the ufe of fuch a period. 

We might fufpcS, it is true, that there is an error in 
the text of Suidas, and that, inftead of 222 lunar 
months, we ftould read 2^3. We might even bring a 
paffage of Pliny to fupport this cenjeflare. Pliny was 
indeed acquainted with a period of 223 lunar months'. 

= BsroC Abydcn. ft Synrell. Inch dl. 

d BeroT, Abj'ilcii. Syarcll. fefit, rtr.j Siiida> in Sogaii I. i.p. iBf.j H*. 

t f, 17, la, & js, I In i>'j-,, t. ), p. 18s. * h. ». no. to. f I>. 
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In all the editions anterior to that of P. Hardou'm there 
had crept in a vitious reading, which, no doubt, had 
prevented a due attentjon to the amount and merit of 
that period The former reading of the text of Pliny 
was 223 months. M. Halley, who was not Icfc diftin- 
guiftied for his profound erudition, than by bring 'one 
of the greatefl" aftronomers of his age, was the firit who 
perceived that falfe reading of the editions of Pliny. 
He propofed the amendment of this vitious paflage^ and 
to read 223 months inflcad of 222 \ What was only 
conjefture on the part of this learned man, has been 
found, by the refearches and difcoveriea fincc made, to 
be the true readine of Pliny '. It it therefore now no 
longer doubtful, tbat Pliny was acquabted with a pe^ 
rioa compofed of 223 fynodic lunar months. M. Halley 
wanted, with Suidas, to identify this period with the 
Saros of the Chaldeai}s; and this is the condufion he 
draws from it. 

From demonflrating that the amount of the Saru 
mufi have been fixed at 223 lunar fynodic months, 
that is to fay, of 29 days and an half each, it refults, 
fays.M- Halley, that this cycle contained near 18 of our 
years ; a calculation, adds he, which agrees pretty well 
with .the amount that Suidas gives ^c Saru^. This 
. difcovcry, continues M. Halley, places in its full light 
the fkill of the aftronomers of Chaldea. In effect, that 
period fumifhcs a very eafy method of predidling ccl^ 
fcs within the limits of the error of half an hour only '. 
Diodoms was, therefore, ill informed when he advanced 
that the Chaldeans had only a very imperfc£t theory of 
the eclipfes of the moon, and that they durft neither de- 
termine nor foretel them ". 

Such is thereafoning of M. Halley; but I think bis 
conjectures much more ingenious than folid. The tefti- 
mony of Suidas being fupportcd by the fuffrage of no 
author of antiquity, cannot balance that of Berofus, nor 
of the other writers who give 3600 years to the Saros. 

<■ Tnnr. ?hilof. n°, ip4. ana. iffgi. p. !]{. j AfU eiu^lit. Lipf- sna. ifffi. 
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ieCideSf Suidas affigns, not dghteen years, but eighteen 
and an half to the total revolution of the Sores ; and wc 
Icnow, that in anronomy much Icfs than fix months 
will amfound the whole refult of a period. In fine, 
^Suidas gives the Saras only 222 lunar months, and not 
, ft23. In vain vould wc correA this text by that of 
Fliny. Nothing can lead us to furmife, that this lafl: 
had in view the Soros of the Chaldeans. I am perfuad- 
cd, that this period was indeed compofcd of a certain 
number of lunar months; the name alone indicates it*: 
but 1 do not fee that it is poffible at this time to deter- 
mine prccifely what was the number f . "We muft there- 
fore give up the fcarch of the Saroi, (incc we can never 
hope to know what was the amount, nor, of confc' 
quence, what the ufe of it. Let us go on to the exa- 
mination of the other Chaldean periods', that is to lay, 
of the Neros and of the So/os. 

The revolution of the Neros was of 600 years ". In- 
dependent of the authors I have already cited, Jofephus 
•the hiftorian appears to have been acquainted with this 
period. Speaking of the long life of the firft patriarchs, 
he thus cxpreiTes himfelf. ** Amongft other views ' 
'* which God had had," fays he, •• in granting to the 
** firft patriarchs a life fo long as that attcflcd by the 
- ** facred books, he defigned to enable them to perfcft 
•* geometry and aftronomy which they had invented ; 
"** for,'* adds he, ** they, could not have foretold with 
** certainty the metiom ofthejiars, if they had lived lefs 
** than 600 years, becaufe, in that fpace of time, is ac- 
** comjJiQied thc^M/^^ar"." 

Jofephus, 

' The muk of Sanj, ^*ea (a this period, would ilooe fulGee to prove thil il 
wu compoftd of luaar inonthi. The word Saroi aoTwen eia^y to tfae Chaldean 
word Sar, which (^ffA6a mcnflniia or Inaaris. 

f Though we Ihoald even grant with M. Haller, tfiit we soght to read In 
Scidaiiij lunar monthi, hii rcifoning would not be the more jut). M. U Gen- 
ii) hu, in eHeiD, demonitiated (he total and abfalute impcrfcAton of that period 
fb vannted bf M. Haller. Acad, del iciciices, tan. iJiS, M. P. 

a Syncel. p. ■;.} Abyden. apod eamd. p, jB, C. 

P Tbe& aretbe ternii in whith Jofephut eitpreflb himfelf : "Airtf aiinw^ . 
ffl(»Xa< it^t'S rtiu^ifm fu'rarn iigxtriin liMVTtv;- Aii ttririf V^C 

. . . -_ ._... ■ .. ™ = _..._|,,j^,i,^ 
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Jofcphus^ as we fee, was therefore acquainted with 
the great year^ that is to fay, with an agronomical period, 
which, he lays, was compofed of 600 years. Every' 
thing leads us to believe, that it was of the Neros of the 
Chaldeans that Jofephus meant to fpeak. For I fee no 
other people in antiquity amongft whom fuch a period 
was in ufe. Before we apply ourfelves to developc the 
propriety of this cycle of 600 years, it is proper to ex- 
amine that of the So/os, becaufe the Neros owes, its .ori- 
gin to the So/os, as 1 flatter myfelf with demonflrating. 

The ancients tell us, that the Sofot was compofed of 
60 years p. That period, the firft, without contradidion^ 
of which the Chaldeans made ufe, was very impcrfeft; 
lince, after its revolution, it brought back the lunar 
months only to within a tenth part of a month. They 
muft therefore have endeavoured to re£tify and perfeft 
it. It was not difficult to find the means. By doubling' 
the So/os, that is, by giving to this period 120 years,in- 
ftead of 60, they had the return of the lunar months to 
within the twentieth part of a month. By multiplying, 
this cycle as many times as is neceffary to obtain the 
prccife returns of the fun and moon to the fame points 
of the heavens, is formed a period erf 600 years, that i& 
to fay, the Neros, This laft cycle is, in efleft, nothing 
but the produ£t of the So/os, or the period of 60 years, 
multiplied by 10. Thus, we fee, there did not need 
much refic^on upon the amount and propriety of the 
5o/w to deduce from it the iVfrtjj*." 

The itluflrious Jean Dominic CalHni, is, I thiidc, the 

*' with eertiintr, if thej had lived lets ihin SOo ytari; tar iht great jiar ii accom- 
" pllfhcd in that fpace of time." It is ci(y to perceive, ihac Jgrcphus does not ex- 
prers himjelf ctetrlr in this pilCige; for Chough ntc (ee very well th>i the vtrb 
WMnriir, tofirrlcl, ctlitesto iDronamf, .which ii fpoke of la the preceding 

Ehr-tfe, u geonictrf Mi li coacctncd, thiC «»niier of expreilian prefeau an am- 
ignoiu and defcaive fcnff ; and it ii to make ihc mcaniDg of Jofepbui be umler- 
llood, (hat 1 have added thi nuft'Mi «/ ibt fieri, of which we jhould fuppofe ha 
deligacd to fpeiic. 
P Syncell. p. ij.; Abyden. tpud«md.p. jS. C. 

* All theft taftt'aie bcHcr cleared up, and euQly dononnrattd in a memoir 
of M. Ic Gen^l. See And. duTciencei, un. i7itf>M. F. 
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firft who perceived the merit of the Neros. It is, in the 
judgment of that great aftronomer, one of the ' fincft 
pcnods that has ever been invented. It refull? from it, 
that the folar years of the Chaldeans were each of 365 
days 5 hours 51 ' and 36 " «, That period alfo diira>- 
tcrs to ps, that the aftronomers of Chaldca had deter- 
mined to within a fccond the duration of the lunar 
month as exaftiy as the modern aftronomers have been 
able to do if. In cffeft, 600 years of 365 days 5 hours 
51' and 36 'make 7421 lunar months, confining of 
19 day* 12 hours 44' 3"> all but 7 thirds and 18 
fourths. "We ought thercfot-e to regard the 219146 
days, or, what comes to the feme thing, the 7100 folar 
months, which form the period 1 fpeak of, as precifcly 
eqQivatent to 742 1 lunar months. - Now, it is to that 
, Q»ce of time that we may fix the epocha of the return 
of the fun and moon to Ac fame points of the heavens j 
in a word, the Neros of the Chaldeans was in relation, 
to the folar and lunar months cxaftly what the Vifto- 
rian period Is in relation to the golden number and Jblar 
nyclt'. 

It is not poffibk to determine prccifely the age in 
which the Chaldean aftronomers invented and made 
ufc of the Nerot. I (hall content myfelf with only re- 
marking;, that this cycle muft have been known and re* 
eeived in Chaldea fomctimc bcibrc Bcrofus- That 
faiftorian, as I have juft ^id, made ufe of it to form his 

4 AndcM mm. Ac t'tcaxl. 4ef TdcBc 1. 8. p. |. ' Id. ibU. 

r Anc mem. dc I'cad. d» (c, t, G. p. s. I irn obiigrd 10 inform the reader, 
Ihil it ii not to (ht Ktrti of cbe Chal4e>n> Ax M. O^iii (pplJCE bii cilcuUiion* 
and tbe rcncOioni h« his juO lead; il ii to thcjrfaf^cor Tpokeof by Jurtphui. 
Sot ■! [his period ippeiri to me to be the rime with the A'erjj uf ihc Oialdctnf, 
■od lo h)»e in eviiient rclitioi) t» it, I thotijht [ might ipply the rcfearches of 
ihit grew aftronomer to that period, of whifh i hiTe ilreidf ftid the InventioB' 
feeiDs doe totfae Childeins, fioce we find Done tike it (mon^ uif otha people. 
M. Caflin), to Tif it by the by, rnuld evea hire this peiiod of Ooo y«ia tn hive 
beeoin are in the eartiefl-i^.' Bat Jofephvi fays h not; and If he had ttidit, 
we Ihoiild aLwiyi hive hid a Qght to ohjeA lo hii opitioti, as being ceatnty to 
all appearance of inith. In effiA, fodi an inTcntton ftppofea an abniidancc of 
knowledge whith moft eertaialy mat aot poflefled hy the eirlicIT Wet. WhK've 
iiivB rii<f ia the firft aod In ibi 'Itonid parts of this work, Vfoa tfe iupeifts^ii 
•f afttonomjF in thofc timei, does MI, I think, lean the Oigblell doubt npoa 
tte cpoeha of that peiiod, whicti probably was aot inveoted till in tha laun agfi 
of the Bibyloaian moDarcby. 
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clironological calculations, and we know that Berofu» 
wrote in the third age before J> C.'. I Ihould therefore 
think, that this period may have been invented towards 
the end of the empire of Babylon. This is, raorcorcr, 
the mod ancient date that can be alligned it*. We 
have feen elfcwhere how impecfeA aftronomy was in 
Chaldea til) the reign of Nabonaflar ■. 

It now remains, that I fay a word of the opimon of 
thofe writers who have difputed the amouitt tbat I have 
thought right to alTign to the Sarosy the So/esy and the 
Jferos. They have pretended, that ^ thcfe dificrent 
cycles were periods formed of a certain number of days 
rather than of years. Two Gre6k monks, one named 
Annianus, and the otlier-Panodorus, are, I think, th^ 
firft who wanted to give authority to this fyftcm*. 
They, both of them, wrote about the year 41 1 of die 
Chriftian £ra'. But one fimi^e reflexion wiU con- 
vince us, that dieir ideas, in .ttus refpe£t, fliould have no 
OKUiner of weight.- - 

In efl^, what compuifon can be made betwitm Bey 
vofus, who fays formally, that the Saroty the Nerai, and. 
the So/sf were periods of y^ars, and. two unknown 
Greek monks, who, about 700 years after the age in 
which that author wrote, would give us to undcrltand 
the c(»itrary, and infmuate, that all tbefe diflfetent cycles 
were compofed only of a certain aunibcr o£ days. Be- 
rofus^ a cotemporary with Alexander, was born and 
paffed his fife in Chaldea. At hand to draw bis know- 
ledge from the original foutces which were fliU fub- 
iiflir^ in bis time, he was enabled more than any body 
to know the amotmt of the periods he employed. In a 
word, it was from the ancient monuments of hia nation 
that he compofed the hiflory of it; a hiftory which 

■ Titian, advof. Grzc. onf. f. 17]. ; Syimli. p. if. D. 

" Sc« Sfitcell. p. 107 . Nabonifo' nlgne^ itnul ihe ycu m before J. C. 

' S«p*ri 1. b. i.e. X. arc. >. p. u8, ft *>»■ Scealroput j. b. j. c. t.iMt. 
I. p. tS, &«;. 

T Apud Syncell. p. 34, ft 3$. Set alio Sciligo', not. in Gr. Enfeb. ^ron. p. 
44tf. col. B. . 

1 SeJEbeneteiof P. aMia^Sfnccl).p. ]].i»l. B< 

YdL. m. L 1 Pliny, 
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Fliny, Jofephus, Clemens Atexandrinus, Kufebius, Syn-. 
cellus, and many other-s, cite frequently in their writi 
ings. hcfides, Berofus is npt the only writer- of anti- 
quity who has faid, that the periods of which I fpeak, 
were periods of years. , Eufebius, who was fo well 
yerfed in the hiftory of andient nations, has acknow- 
ledged it*. lofephus, as we have already feen, teftifiea 
the fame faft. We may add to all thefe teftimonics, 
that of Suidas. He agrees with all the writers that i 
have here cited, in faying that the(e periods were form- 
ed of a certain number of years >•. 

The two Greek monks here in queftion had not the 
authority of any monument of antiquity for metamor* 
phofmg the periods 1 fyeaik of into cycles of days. Ic 
was, oh their part, only pure conjedure. Here is, as I 
imagine, what inight have led them to propofe ftich a 
notion. 

Berofus, in compofing his hiftory, had not forgot that 
hew as a Babylonian. We know, that many nations had 
then the madncft of wanting to be regards! each as the 
jnoft ancient that was known in the univerfe Antiquity 
of date, in the ages I fpc^k of, was re,(^rded as tht 
moft glorious diitindion that a people could value 
themfelves upon. Wc cannot conceive, to fay it by the 
by, how much that foolifh amlution has been injurious 
to hiftorical truth, and what confufion it has caufed in 
the chronology of ancient nations. The Babylonians; 
were of the number of thofc who would pique them- 
felves upon the higheft antiquity. According to them, 
they had fubfifted as a nation 470,000 years'- Bero- 
fus, in his hiftory, was ifitent upon maintaining and 
making good that ridiculous pretenfion. To give fomc 
colour to the enormous c^culationt he prefented, and 
render them prpbabl?, he pretended to, ground ^hem 
upon the aft'rononlical periods here in queftion. He in- 
vented, of confequence, 2, feries of fabulous kings, whofe 

• See Srn^ll- P- '1- }*• * )j- ** t" E«'(»'' '■ '■ P- »*'■ 

e Diod. I. a. p. T4S. I IhUI liiewihetolcfonadaciDafw thitridrailoiu pit- 

tcnCoa, in the iDllDivios did^itKiori, 
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t^igns filled up the prodigious length of ages which he 
affigned to the Babylonian empire *. 

■ftie Grei^ monks I have mentioned, were fliocked, 
and with reafon, at the monllrous calculations vhich 
Berofus prcfcnted in his biftory. Their intention there- 
fore was, to reduce the annals of Babylon to fomc fort 
of probability, by converting the periods on which Be- 
Irofus ^pported hts calculations^ into fimple periods of 
days^ By this means they thought they cguld make all 
agree. They even blamed Eufcbius for not having 
lifed fome fuch method ^. But if thcfe good monks 
h^d rededcd but a moment oh the motivt which ani- 
mated Berofus when he wt'otc, and upon the end which 
that impollor propofed, they would eafily have difcover- 
ed, that though his calculations were abfiird and mon- 
iirousj there was, however, nothing to alter in the a-' 
mount of the meafures of time which he had employed. 
A proof, ihat thele Chaldean periods were really com- 
pofed of years and liot days, is, tliat Bcrofu^ made ufe 
of them. For he would have countcradcd his own in- 
tention^ by difcovcring the chimera of the Babylonians 
upon their antiquity, if the Sarost thft Neroif and the 
Sdbt had been no more than cycles of days. 
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On the Anti^uilies of the Ba^leaiatu, Egyfitism, and 
Chhur/e. 

IT was the madncfs of moft ancient nations, as has 
been flicwn in the preceding diflertation, to pretend 
to trace their origin to infinity. The Babylonians, 
flic Egyptians, and the Scythians, were thofe who par- 
ticularly piqued therafelves upon their high antiquity. 
By their accounts, they had exiftcd as nations for thou- 
fands of ages. The Babylonians boaftcd that they had 
obferved the conrfe of the ftare 473,000 years', and 
the Egyptians 100,000*. As for the Scythians, they 
pretended to be more ancient than the Egyptians '. In 
this dafs we may alfo place the Phrygians * and the 
Phcenicians ". In a word, each people laboured to heap 
ages upon ages, and difplay the antiquhy of their origin. 
But when we come to fearch into the foundations of 
ihofe pretended antiquities, we arc grcatty aftoniflied to 
find that they reft upon nothing certain, nor even pro- 
bable. This is not all; we find that all thefe enormous 
calculations are of modem encflW'h invention. 

In effeft, it does not appear, that, till the tinjes of ^he 
conquefts of Alexander, the annals of the Babylonians, 
or even thofe of the Egyptians, were traced very high. 
This is a faft which it is cafy to prove by the tcftimttny 
of Herodotus, of Ctefias, of Xenophon, of Plato, of 
Arillotle, &nd, in a word, of all the authors who wrote 
before the conquefts of Alexander. 
. 13ie Babylonians are c^ten mentioned in Herodotus; 
hehad ev'cn'travelled anionglf'thefe people. Yet we 
find in his writings no traces of that prodigious anti- 

* Diod. 1. 1. p. i4f. b AuEoflin. de dTit. Dc!, L il. c. 40. 

e Jullin. I. 1. c. i. p, j«. i See Ucrod, 1. }. n. >. 

e ejnceU.p. n- D. 
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quity vhich the Babylonians are faid to have boaftled of 
by much more recent writers. On the contrary, he 
gives only 520 years of duration to the Aflyrian em- 
pire, which we know to have been formerly confound- 
ed with that of Babylon; and there is no appcarancq^ ' 
that Herodotus ftould have fpoke otherwife in his parti- 
cular hiftory of Affyria. For we fee, that no writer has- 
ever relied upon that work to raife higher the ovigin of 
&e Affyrian monarchy. . j 

Ctefias wrote a little time after Herodotus. ' We 
know that he had made a long abode in Perfia. Tha: 
author, who, of aU thofe of antiquity, has alfigned ihe 
longeft duration to the Affyrian empire, docs not how-- 
ever make it amount to more than 1400 years'. 
- Xcnophon,' who has had occafion fo many times tor 
fpeak of the Affyrians, and Babylonians, &ys nothing 
tmich can lead us to think, that, in his time, the origin 
df thefc people was regarded as fo prodigioo'fly ancient; 
We may draw the fame inference frorp the writhes o£ 
I^ato, and from thofe of Ariitotle, Both thefe philo- 
fi^ers fpeak often of the Affyrians and Babylonians; 
but no mention is made in their writings of thofe thouJ 
fends of ages, whofe exiftence and reality laraiicwex.^ 
amining. As for Ariftotle, we fee, that, in general, he 
was even a good deal inclined to treat as fo many h-f 
bles, all that was reported of the hiftory of Aflyria and 
of Babylon ■. In a word, I repeat it, we find no traces 
of thcfe chimerical antiquities hn the authors who prc>i 
ceded the, conquefts of Alexander. 
' 1 thmk I fhould fiiy nearly as much of the E^^ptian 
antiquities. Some authors, as has been juft faid, ^^^ko 
uf a dAjation of 100,000 years. Plato, however, tdla 
OS, that, in the time of Solon, thofe of the Egyptian 
priefts who pretended to be the beft inftruded in the 
antiquities of their nation, did noC carry bade its origin 
to more than aboat 9000 years*. Berodotos travelled 
in Egypt about 100 years after SoIchi. That fpace of 

f Diod. L t. p. 141. I t>t np. I> f. c, 10. p. 404, E. 
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time had been fufEcieflt to give room for varrtty and tr* 
ror to make fomc progrefs. He, in effeft, relates^ ibat^ 
in his time, the priclls of Thebes gave to the duration 
ofthcir monarchy I ii346-ycar&'i Thcfe two calcula^ 
tjons, fiich as Plato and Herodotus prefent them, afe" 
fiertaiiHy of too hard digeftion. Tliere is fome error,- 
and we {hall explain (he caufe of it in a moment. Ne-. 
vertheiels, tvhat comparilbn can be made between this, 
duration, and that which, according to fome poftcriof 
wrifcrs, thcEgyptians boaftcd of? It is th«i proved, by 
die teflimony of the higheft and foundelt: antiquity, 
that it was only in modern times that the Babylonians 
andEgypcians beganto make aparade.of thofethoufands 
of ages which I have fpoke of above. It is liow the bu- 
fineis, to indicate the iburce, and mark the epocha of 
^fe ridiculous pretetifibns. 

Berofus on one fide, and Manetho on atiotherj are 
incontcftably the authorsj and, if the expa-tflion may bo 
allowed, the manufaflurcrg of all thefe marvellous an^ 
tiquities. ll is, in cffed, only fince the publication of 
their works, that we begin to find, in ancient authors^ 
traces of that exccHive duration attributed to the mot. 
narcfay -of the Babylonians, aiid to that of the Egyp* 
tians. fierofusj a Chaldean prjefl:^ wrote, about the 
year 280 before J. C. a Uttlc before the reign of Ajk 
tiochiis. SiMei: \ Maoetbo, an Egyptian prtelti was co^ 
temporary with Berofus, fince be dedicated' his hiftory 
to Ptolemy Philadelithas 'j who mounted the throne of 
Egypt the year 284 before the Chriftian aera. It is pro- 
baWc cribugh, neverthelefs, that the wwk of Manetho 
did not appear till after that of Berofus. I fhould even 
be greatly inclined to believe, with SynccUus, that Ma- 
netho thought of ftretehing out the duration of the E- 
gyprian empire, otily in imitation of Berofusj and not to 
make his nation appear too modenij in comparifon of 
the Babylonians ". Let us obfervc allb« that Berofus 
and Maiictho Wrote in Greek } a circumflance not to be 

t li. 1. n. 141. k Tatun. idvtrf. Grxc. one p. itj. 

I Sfocdl. p. ift n See ibid. 
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negle^d in the queftion we are upon, as ViUl be fhovn 
immediately. It remains, to unfold the motives which 
may have determined thefe two writers to work up that 
monilrous chronology, which refulted from their annals, 
or rather from the fimple catalogue of the kings which 
they &id to have occupied the throne of Egypt and 
Babylon ; for, as I fhall demonftratc by and by, Berofus 
and Manetho, produced no other authority to fupporE 
their chimeras, than a fimple lift of kings. 

I think, without hefitation, that I may attribute to 
miftaken vanity that incredible antiquity from which 
Manetho and Berofus would trace the origin of their 
nation. In the tgrnes that thefe two wtiters compofed 
their annals, the Egyptians and Babylonians were alike 
fubjeAed to the dominion of the Greeks. Berofus and 
Manetho fought probably to make themfelves amends, 
by the pre-eminence of origin, and by the merit of an* 
tiquity, -for the real advantage which the Greeks bad 
then over the people of Afia and Egypt. For, as I havs 
already remarked more than once, they were in thofe 
, daysextremelyjealousof antiquity of date. Each want- 
ing to give thetniclvcs the preference, it was who ihould 
date from the greateft diftance. Berofus and Manetho, 
by chufing the Greek rather than tbar maternal tongue, 
wantft'd to enable the Babyloniaiis and Egyptians to re- 
p^sacb their conquerors with the novelty ot their origin, 
by oppofing thoufands of ages to the fmall hiHoricaf 
bounds of thefe inhabitants of Europe ''. . . 

But it muft be allowed, that the ftratagem they made 
vie of was very grofs, and capable of impofmg only oa 
a people fo ignorant of antiquity as were the Greeks. 
-Here is the method Berofus took toafcribe to his na- 
tion a duration of 473,000 years. The allronomers of 
■Chaldea had imagined ccrtam cycles to determine the 
periodical return of the Aars to the lame points of the 
heavens. Thefe cycles, as has been fhcwn in the pre^ 

• Sf; Syncell, ji. iff. 

, i;:dipg 
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ceding di&nation, took in many ag«s> What did Be- 
rofu&f To eflablijh die antiquity which he would give 
to biG nation, inllead of iaying, that a king had reigned 
fo many years, he faid, that he had reigned (b many Sa- 
ras, h is thus that he made the duration of the ten firil 
Babylonian kings amount to 436,000 years ". Such cal- 
culations fufScicntly expofc themfelvcB. * Pagan authors 
thenifelves were ftruck with their want of probability. 
Diodorus Siculus fpeaks of it in thefe terms: ** We 
** fhaH not eafily give credit," fays he, '* to what the 
** Chaldeans advance upon the antiquity of the firft 
" aftronomical obfcrvations; for they fay, that theybe- 
f gau 473,000 years befiare the expedition of Alex- 
" ander into Afia"*." Let us add to the teftimony of 
Diodorus, that of E^goies, whom, Pliny affirms to have 
been an author of great weight *. This Efsgenes, wiio 
firoh^ly wrote under Augullus,. affirmed, that the a- 
Ctronomical obferrations m the Chaldeans did not go 
higher than 720 years '. We fee then, that the good 
judges of even profane antiquity bad critical knowledge 
ez»i^h to be feofiUe of the impofltare of Berofus. 

That author, honxver, had endeavoured to fupport 
his caIculati(His in the beft muin'CT he could. In order 
to^ive them more credit,, he boafted to have found, at 
Babyion, records erf 150,000 years old'. Yet, for all 
this fine difcovcry, Berofus was.not able to fill up with 
fa£U, and a detail of e^wnls, the fpace which lie pre- 
tended had elapfed iirom the foundation of the Babylo- 
nian monarchy to the tine of Nabonallar, who mountetl 
the throne only in the year 74,7 before J. C. Thia wafi 
enough to render more than fuJf icious all that Berofus 
would raife beyond that epocha. Impolture has its re- 
Iburces, and does not commonly want evaftons- To ex- 
tricate himfcif from this plunge, and to juftify the im- 
snenfe void that the hillory of Babylon prefented, Be- 
rcfus advanced, that NabonaHar, infatuated with foolifh 
pride, had fui^reOed all the billorical monuments of his 

« SyflCcU. p. IT, iB, &. 3«. P L. 1. p. r4j. 

• KF'gtKrs gra-mitufbr imprimis, I, j. ftfl jj. p. 4>3-. 

fl 4pai Plin. Iw cil. ' Syncell, p. 14, & 18. 
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Mtioh, inA inttntioit to. pfifi n^ion pbftcrity forJth* 
fii-ll fov^riffti of Babylon K It i< thtit that fierofos 
liKMigbt to juftity the chafras and vant of StAt with 
which be might well have been reproached: ■ ■ 

ImpoHors are fubjefl to betray thcinfipltt;^. On one 
iiand, ficrOfui excufes the T(»d \rhtch is found in his 
hi&oTjt by laying it upon Nabonaflar'i having dcftroyeii 
:llt the 'monuments of thd kiogi his predcccffdrs ; and, on 
another, he alHrmS, tiiat he had found, at Babylon, re- 
cords >vhicb ran back 150,000 years. One of thefe re- 
lations is certainly falle mid forged. Lot us rather fay,' 
that the lupprclfion of alt the hiilorieal monuments of 
tiic Babylohians by Nabonadar, is a tale invented by 
l^eroTiis, to colour over the impoffibiliiy he found of fit* 
ting- op, in a iatisfidory manner, the times anteiior to 
the te'tgn of that prince. But it is dwelling too lon^ 
v^n a chimera^ unknown, as I have Steady laid, to 
the hMhe0 and ibundcft part of &i»k|uky. It a{^ar^ 
IKowa, on the cc^tntry, that the B^ylonian* wcM 
very little fdicttous about writing their hiftory. Evieifc 
^eir afteonomical obfervations tvcre very uaexaft 
^ the re^ of Nabonaflar. It was not t^ a§ut 
that monarch, diaP the Babylonians bcg&n to it»- 
troduce ibme order iiKo their dironology, and to write ' 
«xa^y die date and Saies o( their celeftial obferrfr- 
tions<. Thefe fsi&s ^P?^^ CCTtain, not only by the 
teftitnony of aadent hiltorians, but atfo by that of die 
jBoft celebrated aftronomers of antiquity. Hipparchul, 
TimociMTCs, Afiflyltus, Ptolemy, ftc. who bad4»cami(i- 
cd with great care the monuments of ancient nations, 
make mention of no aftronomical obferraiion ulterior 
to the ragn <tf Nabonaflar ". 

Let us now exaonne the fonrcc of the Egyptim and> 
quitici. It is neither purer nor more auuientic than 
mat of "the Babylonian antiquities. It does sot even 
tife abfbluteiy fo high. Manetho, u I- think I have aU 
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nactyprovodr Iras inconteftabi; tbe author of it '. This 
Egyptian pricfl} to give fomic cokmr to his iin[>ofture's, 
has emfdoyed a difierent artitice from that of Bcrofus^ 
but it is not tnore.difficult to difcovcr the weaknelk of 
it.- . , , ■ 

-.The Egyptians, Ukc moft ancient nations, pretended 
to have been originally governed by tho gods. Mane- 
tho availed bimfelf of that popular opinion to eftablifli 
tlie antiquities of his nation. According to him, £gypt 
had been at faSi governed by a great number of gods r, 
fome of whom had reigned more than iioo years 
each '. Manetho had even made a particular epocha 
of the reign of Vulcan, the firft of thofe gods, who, ac- 
cording to his chronicle, had governed Egypt for 9000 
^ars *. It i& after this calculation, no doubt, that Dio- 
dems has ^d, that the Egyptians alBghed to the reiga 
cf the gods a ipacc oil 8,000 years ''. 'Hie term is fiill 
jnodeft; for, accordingto other chronologers, the Sun, 
«e-whom they gave the honour of having firli govem- 
.ed Egypt, had reigned there 30,000 years '. This reign 
jof the gods was, as wc perceive, an excellent rcfource 
-for lengthening out the duration 6f . the Egyptian em- 
.pirc> as far as they thought proper: for, I have already 
.laid, fbme carried it to 100,000 years S others to 
48i863>% fome to 36,525 f, and, in a word, to 33,ooc^ 
;l;<>'23,ooo, to:io,aoo, &c'. It is true* the Egyptian 
rfaricfts, to give authority to their lies, advanced, that, 
iince the origin of their monarchy, they' bad obferved 
-373'eclipfes of the fun, and 832 of the moon>>. But 
the reBedion I made above on the few refourcee which 
iHipparcbus, Ptolemy, Sue. had found in the aftronomi- 
cal records of the Babylonians, fuffice to deftroy all 
. ihcfe falfe allegations. In cffeft, no obfcrvations were 

. ..' Sufra, p. i;o. T Sy a celt. p. 18. ' Siod, 1. 1. p. 30. 

' • SyiKcII. p. iS. h L; I. p. J). ■ « SynceH. p, JI. ' - 

d Augull. Ji mit. ^ei, 1. iH. c. <□. -^ 1 

« faiug, Lacrt. in prottm. ftgm. ». 

f Eyncell. p. ji, C t Dioi. L t. p. Si, 30, if, iB. 

* Diog. Locrt. /«o c:t. '• 
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known in antiquity'moreanciatt thaff thol*e <^'thf B^ 
byloniansi. Ncvcrthelefs, they went ; no ■farther' IraBlt 
than-to about the year 747 before the Chfiftian lera*. 

The lecond method which Manetho pat in praQkft 
to lengthen out the dui^ion 'of the Egyptian m^ 
narchy, was a Kttle l€k grols'than that Ihave juft'f)}eke 
of. It has bcCTi fticwn, that Egypt, like all the oth5 
couatrics'of the untverfe/'hdti bben ori^nally dhideA 
into many little ftattfs'^ Inftcad of inftruftthg mm thM 
h&, aad giving us fc^rately, ' ttte C2it&t6gue of VSk 
princes who had reigned atlhe fame tiiiK ever dificfln^ 
parts of Egypt, Manetiio lEound it more to tiie purpefiici 
to unite the whole in' oifc and the fanfe ^oat^guie. ' ' iii 
woukl^ in ^ohfcquence, havait believed, thttdt:\%ry^ 
of Aefe princes hadfuccdfivdyreigfled^*tr.al! EgyptI 
It is ithus that tl^s impoftor -contrived' to %iakc out thaf 
altomlhing liftof fucecffivBdynalties :^x>kcil>bf by-fome 
authors,: who wrote fin^e Manetho.- >^t (he ^iftifiM 
has been difcovered a long time, and'pi«ved:tib as"^ 
admit of noTepJy". We -know, ' in a wcrd, that'Ma- 
netbo had contrived all this Bne chronology only by tlU 
eumple^ and in imitation of Berofus"* - 

Let us DOW f[ieak lofthe 1 1,340 yeare; '-which, aci 
cording to.Herodotu^, the Egyptian piiells ^av4 to titt! 
duration' of their monarchy. We fee, at on<te, thai 
there is a great difercncc between this calculation and 
that given out in Plato; fince, according to this phito- 
fopher, the Egyptians, in the. time of Solon, reckoned 
only about 9000 years of antiquity, and yet there -vifers 

i SjrinpliciDi in lib, I, AriHwtl- de t«Io, foL 17. TtHt. in 1. a. fa).ii}, 

Vf/O. 

k M'Tni. p. 474. ^ > Ran I. b. I. p. M- ■ 

■n Sec Mardi. p. i], if, & 19. i I'tuoa. nntiq. ^. ictn;, c. i). p. tS;.; 
Ntwtsn, chroDol. of Egy;£t, p. t^6, 117, & 177. ; Lcngttt, nictliudc, I. i. p. 
IT]. I Add. dwinfcript. Uit>i^- (4> 'Si IT,Q> l*, '9- 

Lei 111 oblcrve, that no DKntion i> nn^c of ilicfc pretendtd djniAict in lie- 
radolin, ihc mod mnnn InltoriM we Inrre sf profane aniiqiil:y, anit who, lio- 
fid«, jppeart fo well inltrnflHl in the hitlory iiS £grp>- He dofs not wen ^- 
pear tn luve luiown ihe \rori d^aJKfi- Neilbei is it mcotloncd in DVm1u>VI- 

" See Efncdl. p. iff. 
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bitt V\ ^}xairt4 yeaK iiet^rectt S<4on and Ho-odotart - 
]ftut I have Blready faid it, even this laft calculstiof) ftill 
.o^iaida greasy on thefcoieof Adetity and cxs^efs. 
j»Oipe ycnr [^p rcifiedipns will, [ think, bo fuScient to 
lipmonftrate the |ittte credit tbat k to t^ given to it. 
.' Jx}t us call to mind that conceited opanion vhichtl^ 
S^ptia^ ^ways had of the anttqutty of tlieir origin ^^ 
|nd the ii&ft^iefi with vbith t):^ m^de a i^rade pf 
ft ', above sii towards the Grocks K Thia principle pd. 
oikted, evfry thing leads u« i»^>clicTe, that the Egyp* 
^n pcjcftB ve*^ fltoit no-QCcafitH) of prdentit^^ po 
fkitoR and ^erjidtMua, catcuiations fttoptr to maintaii^ 
(ifceir Tidu;ilik>^t'|)rctcnOp|l* it <vaa, moreoTcr, very 
«»fy for t^em tf> impofc in thi« amclp. Tbc Oreekt, 
in genpf4» W^ not di^xifed to contiadi& the £gyp> 
«anE ' Befidcs, the ancient nations apfdied ttiemfelvef 
very little to f:hfono)ogical difculBans. Each had for« 
mcrly a faip {iagc im cUfplaying the idou abbird (Ma 
fboi^t their origia. 

Thf flighted attPBtioD, naverthplcft, would hwc be«i 
Ibfficient tq have Aieym Hcrodqt^s, that dtc narration 
pf the Egyptian priefti ddboy^ itfelf. They reckipniitl 
irom f heir firft king tp the time of Sethoa 341 genera-^ 
tif»ib, 34t kingG, apd34i pontiff's^. Such a concnrrmca 
is pot in the order of nature, llhere did not, therefore, 
need much judgiivnt tp percciye, how much foch a £1^ 
vns ppnfradi^pry. But 1 have already laid it, the Qrotk$ 
thd not ipok lo narrowly, efpeclally it^ regard to th« 
Egyptfaiis. Furthf^orc, there is evm no 3fq)oar^cd 
tbat it was qriginally ppf&ble to keep an cza^ account 
of the ^I'd T?ig^s> CDnri4cTing the iiftle care, and cvei) 
the little means that the firft people had M fnSer/e ta\ 
cxaft remembrance of events '. 

I Oi^l q^d, that in regard to tfaf Egyptians m parti' 
cular, Uifir ^cicnt annals ihuft have ticen in great dif~ 

" See Herod. J. ». n. i. P See lO-iah, c- tp. T. ij, 

1 See piaVi in Tim. p. 104J, ft 1044. ' Herod. I. *. n. )4i. 

t See what I hiTe laid npsn tl.i* futyeft io the thapter ifbcte ]( imt o| the 
■ nipa of ffr!tiD|. Part 1. 1>. *. c. e. 

' "■' ■ prder. 
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«rder, H^tarj does npt permit us to doobt it. We feO, 
that when Cqinbytcs, the loQ of Cyrus, becaniQ inafter 
pf £gypt, he peifecoted the priefls« that is, the learned 
fsf the country, wd fet fire to tb? temi^cB*. It w, wc 
know, in thefe tempiei that the £gyptiana preferveil 
tbrir ^nnsls, the cuftody of which wae intruded to the 
pricftB". It mjy be judged, what degree of certain^ 
the htfiory of Egypt may have obtained fintc that event. 
Artaxerxes Ochus gave it aftervardc a llroke at leaft a» 
htaX, This prince caufed all the copies of ^e tacreii 
archives tA be tranfported. into Vejc^t. ^ fiagoas, etw 
«f his eunuchs, fomedmc a&er, fay. they, obtuned foir . 
|hc prieils a pcrmiffian to ranfom them. But t\m Uft 
biSi f^tpciirt! to *me fu^aioaa. . ft .may very.veU bzvp 
bean inventiid only to give fome appavnmce of.truth &• 
ihe E^ypfiui antiquities, b^ making it l)dietcd« dtiC ■ 
ihey rened upoq authentic inaiuuncnts, fach as liiD ia^ 
CTCd archives, wfiich contained the whole hiilaryo£lhc 
nation.. However that may be, fuppofmg even ihat 
<bde andent deports were K^flred to the E^yptiana^ 
wc are fenfiUe that they co^ not be In a gotx) condor 
tion. It is probable, that thofe who carried' them of, 
wonld not t^ke all the precautions iteceilary to pretvnt 
^trie tnanulcript« from differing by their trai^portatioa 

. into Peifla, and they muft alio have been impaired 14 
bringing back, ftom Perfia into Egypt. All tbefe 
toyagcs maft intalKUy have fpful^ and Cfmfidcs^y 
imaged the-uicicnt r^iftcrs. 

' Upon the whole, ^nd this is a reflefUon to which I 
do not fee that any thing fohd can be c^pofed, if tha 
Egyptians and Babylonians ^d preferred records aa 
prccife and as exad as they would per&ade us, why 
does tb^r reign fo much confiifion and uacct'tainty in 
their chronoJagyf why do the calcuhtiona prefentedb]f 

' writers of antiquity differ from each other fo exceflivc- 
ly as ^e have feenf why, ii) a wprd, do the-annah q( 

' Herod. I. >. n.so.S: jT-'.Ciiul. 1. i. P. fj.; Plio. 1. }«. tfQ. 14^ p. Tjs.t 
S[r,l.l. i,. D. .no. C. ' 

I. p. S4. L It. p. it^.j Sfnccll. p.^.B. 
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Babylon- and of Egypt afibrd, for fo many ages, only 
fimple catalogues of kings, without relating the leaAfa^ 
or finalleft event? But, will they fay, the moft of thefe 
kings were indolent princes, wbofe a&ons did not dic- 
ferve to be tranfmittcd to pofterity. Be it fo; but un- 
der thefe fame idle kinrs, there muft iieceiTarily have 
haj^mied foroe events, efpecially during fo long a feries 
of ages as that here in quefiion. Whence conies the 
profound fiicnce in this refpcd, that is remarked in the 
hiftorics of Egypt and Babylon, biftories, which, ne- 
verthclefs, recite the ntimes of all thefe fovereigns, and 
evcii the prcctfe duration of their ragns? Was it not 
incomparably moreeafyto retain the memory of the 
principal events which hajspened in tbefe reigns, thaa 
the nam^ of ib many fisvereignsj -aiidj above all, thiUi 
the number of yearsthat they were laid to have occib- 
pied die throne. A comparifon will place this objec> 
ticffli in its full light. . , 

The laft kings of the Merovingian race, for examjic, 
are reproached with havii^ pafTed tbor lives in lhame» 
ful idlenefs, which. has ev^h given'themthenamcof the 
Slothful Kings. The detail of their aftions is now en- 
tirely unknown to us. Even the pra:tfe duration of 
many of their reigns, fuffcrs many difficulties. Ncre^* 
Relets, we arc not ignorant of (he pmicipal tA^ents 
which then happened in France. - It is true, we lofti 
fight of the monarchs, but we fee the aftiona of. their 
mayors of the palace. In a word, the hiftory -of Francds 
furniOies, ' in thefe obfcure reigns, the detail ofimtiny 
events ; ^ch, for inflance, as battles, foundations of mo*- 
nafteries, diflenlions, commotions, ftatutes^ &c. It wafc . 
BOt'theXame with the Egyptian and Babylonian chro- 
nicles. In them were found the names of a number of 
kings, and tbeprecife duration of. their reigns ; but be* 
yond that, no detail, no mention of any event fallen out 
m thofe times in Egypt, or at Babylon. This fingle re- 
flexion fuffices, I think, to unmaflt the impotturc of 
B rofus and Manetho. It is not diiEcult to forge at 
random a lift of kings, and to ^IGgn at pleafure any du- 
ration to their reigns; but it is not fo eafy to arrange an 
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uninterrupted feries of events relating to each' other,' 
eonne£led» in line, and continued for thoufands of ages. 
Accordingly we fee, that the found judges of antiquity, 
iirerc the fa& to turn into ridicule thefc fabulous, chro- 
mclcs which prefented no fadl, nor any event. ■ , 

Cicero cxpreffcs his fenfe of them in the moft formal 
terms ^ Diodorus gave no faith to them*. Ariftotlc, 
by what appears, was far from being convinced of that 
high antiquity which the Egyptians were fond of boaft- 
ing '. Plutarch formally combats it *>, Varro, one of 
the moft learned men who perhaps ever appeared, 
makes the origin of this people go no higher back than 
to a little more than aooo years before the times in 
which he wrote * j that is to fay, to about the year 
a 120 before the Chriftian jera. Herodotus himfelf 
does not feem to hayc given much credit to the (i,34Q 
years which were mentioned to him by the priefts of 
Egypt. I judge fo by the manner in which he treats 
the fucceffors of Menes, who, he feys, was the firft fo- 
vercign of Egypt. He paffes over a feries of, kings to 
the number of 330, declaring, that he does not dwell 
upon them ^. Herodotus undoubtedly regarded that 
lift as apocryphal and forged, the rather as, by the coo- 
■ fcflion of the Egyptian priefts themfelvcs, no event o£ 
which it was poSble to fay any thing, could be found 
in the whole duration of the reigns of thcfe pre- 
tended kings*. Diodorus has done much the feme 
tiling. Of 470 kings and five queens which in the an- 
nals arc i^d to have occupied the throne fucccffively f, 

r CenteniMmiii ttium Babykaln Cmiicmnemat iBipam hi, a't 

Jhlli6d,^l TitMtvii, ml impnieaHt, fu CCCCLXX. nalHa dawnon, « 
ipfiiicuni, aummaalii ctmwthctfa cntiniml, tl minliri jii£ce««it, uk fiailiintm 
reCqamim judicium, fBod de if/is fulimm /it fcrl'imifttre. Dt JiTio, I. i. n. lOs. 

» 1,. i.p.jo. L ». p. i4(. » Metertolog. 1. i.e. 14. p. J4}. D. . 

b In Numa, p. t»- B. 

= Afud AnguOiD. it dvit. »ei, 1. iB. c. 40. Ste alfo A. GeU. L 14. «. t. f. 

"t. J. n. 160,101, &<c». ' riid. (1. 101. r L. I.p. sj. 
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be fpeaks only of fifteen or fiXteen, Iri a word, 1 1^* 
peat it, \re fee very clearly, that neither Herodotus ikw' 
IModorus were able to «xtra£t firora the Egyptian an- 
nal8» a feries of fads barely capat^ of filling ^p thtf 
feacc of time which is known to have elflpfed from tb« 
tfcluge^ to the dcllruftion of the ancient Egyptian em- 
■jAtc by Cambyfes'. This tefle£Uon ialls lUU moitf 
ftrongly upon the antiqaities t^ the Babylonians. W<j 
penxive in their hiftory many chafms, and a void ftill 
more immotfe. There even remains no monument o/ 
thiE people; whereas the obelifks, the pyramids, and the 
ruins of many other grand edifices, attcft at this day 
tt^t the Egyptians once fubfifted in (plendor. 

For the reft, I have feen fome perfons, pretend^ that 
the conftruftion of the monuments I havejuft fpokeof» 
ncceflarily fuppofes', that the Egyptian monarchy muft 
have fubrifted during a very great number of age* I 
«wn I am very far from being of fuch an opinion. 
Thoufanda of ages were not neceflary to^ccomplifli the 
raifing thefe monuments much too greatly boafted of. I 
think a fimple reSe£lton will make this dear. 

The Incas, that is to fey, the firft fovereigns of Pcrof, 
bad ec^llruflcd many works, fcvcral of vrfiidi arc equal, 
■ tf- ihcy don ol even ftirpafs the moft famoos Egyptian 
monuments. In the number of thcfc I fliaH |^cc the 
two roads which lead froth Cufco to Qjito ; one of them 
carried on through the rocks and precipices of the 
mountEuns of CordHietc; and the other along the fca- 
coaft upon a quickland for near 560 fcagires of conn- 
try : the temple of the fun, the Citadel and the palace of 
Cufco, another royal houfc, the ruins of which are fttU 
to be feen near to Cannar •; the ancienttempleof Cayam- 
be>a a great number of canals amongft which there was 

> See the Ghronologr of Newtao. 

fc Sw Gireilnilb de li Vcj*. bift, das Incu, i p. c. t j. L j. e. lo, ii. Ac; 
Voyage de Coreal, t, i. p. 3S4. & jd.j Aufta, hift. du Ind. Occident, I. 6. e. 
14.; Hift. g«ii. dei vor»g«, (. ij.p. Jji,* jjp.j HiA del locat, 1. 1. 0.104, 
Wl, i»», 193- ■ 

i JoMO-daftiT, Jain. iKj.p. jji. 
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bne twelve feet deep, and more than 1 20 leagues in 
length, &ck. For the greatncft of the labour, for the 
difficulty, and for the cxpence, wc may very well cotn- 
-pare thdc monuments to the obcliflts, the pyramids, the 
temples, and the palaces of Egypt. The monarchy 
founded by the Incas fubfifted however only about 350 
years onder thirteen kings '. I might alfo fpeak of the 
fovcreigns of Mexico, who in like manner executed fur- 
prifine works ■, and Wbofe empire nevcrthelcis did not 
fubfift fo long as that of the Incas. 

The monuments raifcd by the firft inhabitants of 
Egypt, can therefore in no manner ferve to prove the 
antiquity of that people. They can be the lefs adduced 
for that puiTMjfe, as, according to all appearances, they 
were executed in a very fliort time. £gypt was for- 
faieriy extremely populous. This is a faft which cannot 
be tailed in queftion. All the writers of antiquity agree 
in attjfting it". It was even by means of that immenfe 
multitude of inhabitants, that, according to their tcfti- 
tnony, the ancient monarchs of Egypt accomplilhed the 
raifing the quantity of monuments which have rendered 
that empire fo famous •, From this refleftion, we be- 
come eafily fcnfible, that the Egyptians may have fi* 
niflied their moft famoiis enterpnfes in a very few years. 
They employed to the number of 300,000 men at a 
time to execute a work*. Such was in general the 
taftc of all the ancient nations*, they were impatient to 
accomplifli their wiflics. Berofus fays, that the fupcrb 
palace of Babylon had been built in fifteen days'. The 
Chincfe employed only five years to perfeft their great 
wall*. We might cite many other examples of tm- 

k V<>y*ct it J>. AaL d'CUoi, t. >. p. 4**. i VUt. ixt Inat, t. >. p. itff, Be . 
itr. 

t Acofli hid. Bit. da lad. 1. 1. e. ig. tai. ]oo. virfi. 

■ Kid. gcD. do ^ojtgct, t. II. p. 43S ^c. GemeUl, (. 1. 1. *. c 8. 

a Sec lei mem. de Tnv. Jut. ijii, p. 31, &c 

B Diod. L I. p. ifl, ft 3:r. 

V See Herod. 1. 1. d. 114.; DM. 1. (. p. f i.j Plia. I. jtf. feft. 14. ft if. 

1 AjmA. Jof. laciq. I lo. c 11. Tub fin. Tlut />« uiithotit doubt ii eiag- 
eented -, but however It ptovei the Mnfliai praffice In Aia ef enptar'og "'Y 
Tiiilt 'ime in the MnlniftioD Of the mon ittimfiie works. 
r Mudai,hi(l.deUabUl^ L 1. 1. 1. p. tQ, h ti. 
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mcnfc entcrprifcs executed in a very little time by thp 
Orientals'. It mull certainly have been the fame a- 
mongft the Egyptians. Thus their obeliflts, their py- 
ramidsi their palaces, their temples, &c can by no 
means authorife the conjedures that are attempted to 
be drawn from thcfc monuments to eflabliOi the anti- 
quity of the Egyptian empire. All thcfc allegations fall - 
of themfelvcs. 'ITie facts which the reader has juft fcen 
deftroy ihcm abfolutcly. . 

It even appears to me demonftratcd, that the Egyp- 
tians had not much more knowledge of architcfturc, 
of fculpture, and of the fine arts in general, than the 
Peruvians and the Mexicans. For example, neither 
one nor the other knew the fccrct of building of vaults'. 
What remains of foundcry, or fculpture, is equally 
clumfy and incorreft. I think this obfervation abfolutely 
eOential. This fort of fkill in reality cannot be acquired 
but by length of time. The Egyptian monarchy, 
though much more ancient, and though it continued 
ior many more ages than that of the Peruvians and of 
the Mexicans, yet did not fubCft long enough for thcfe 
people to acquire the lights and the fkill which they 
have always failed of in many branches of the arts. TTw: 
Egyptians, as well as the Peruvians and Mexicans, were 
even deftitute of certain arts, to which their feeming 
meannefs, and more our habitual ufe of them prevent 
us from giving attention; but the invention of which 
has done more honour to human genius, than all the 
prodigious monuments I have fpoke of. 

It were dill vain to attempt to eftabllfh the pretended 
antiquity of the Egyptians upon the progrefs that thefe 
people had made in the demonftrative fciences. Their 
knowledge in this refpefl was very imperfeft. ITie 
reader. may recolleft the details I entered into upon this 

f See I'hift. Kn. det Hum par M. d« GDignei, 1. 4. p. io9, ft lop. 

< SeepiTti.bixik^t. c.%. p. S9, Seta.; AcoCIa, laa at. fo\. HZ. virfii Sift. 
J^D. dn Toyagei, t; ij. p. iBo. ; Cariilalla-de U Vera, I. 7. c. It. 1. 1. p. ipi-I 
Hid dt- lucai, I. t. p. ttj.; M«oi.dcracad- de Betun, t. 1, bdb, t74«. p. 44S, 
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fnbjeft in the article of fciences ". One fingle example 
is enough to fticw the little extent of their difcoveries. 
In the time of Herodotus, that is to fay, about the year 
450 before the Chriftian asra, the Egyptian aftronomers 
did not yet know, that.the length of the folar year is 
more than 365 days '. We may judge by this fad, 
which is very certain and well proved, of the progrefs 
which the ancient inhabitants of Egypt had made in tlie 
demonftrative fciences. In a word, and this is a reflec- 
tion that cannot be too much infilled upon, near 500 
years before J. C. Dcmocritus and many other philo- 
fophers, who maintained, that^he world had, bad a be- 
ginning, applied themfelves to prove the newnefs of it 
by all the means that hillory and critical knowledge 
could furnilhj yet we do not fee, that it Was ever an-- 
dertaken to refute them folidly^, although nothing 
would have been eafier if the pretended antiquities of 
the Babylonians and Egyptians had had any realbnable 
foundations. 

Let us finiih by a glance upon the antiquities of the 
Scythians. They will employ us but a moment. Thefe 
people, according to Trogus Pompcius, and of Juftin 
his abridger, were acknowledged to be of more 
ancient origin than the Egyptians". The Scythians, 
however, in the time of Herodotus reckoned only one 
thoufand years of antiquity*. 

We may moreover apply with great iuftice the re- 
fleSiona I have here made upon the antiquities of the 
Babylonians and Egyptians to thofe of the Chinefc. Ac- 
cording to the popular ideas of the Chinefe, the origin 
of. that nation would afcend to thoufands of ages. I lay 
according to the popular ideas, becaufe the learned of 
China are the firlt to deride and give up that fabulous 
' antiquity''. That prctenfion is not even very ancient In 

" Pin 1. book 3. e. 1. part ], book 3. e. t. irt. x, 
" Sttfapra, hook j. c. 1. p. 101, 101. 

y Ste JiqiKloC, diflerc fur I'ciiAence de Dim, t. >. p. iffj. Sec 
t L. ».c. i.p. So, » L. 4.". I, 7- , 

b Martini, hilt, dt li Chine, t. i. p. 7.; Letlr. Jdif. 1. 11, p. Itp, no.; Hjll. 
^ HiiQi 9U. M. dc Ouisnu, i. 1. part. i. p. i, Jt; j. - 

N D a' (;"hina. 
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China. It arofe in pretty mo4ern times"; another con*- 
formity with the Egyptian and Babylonian antiquiticG, 
unknown, as 1 hav? made it appear, to the moft ancient 
and moft learned writers of Oreece and Rome. B^fides, 
what dependence can we have upon the certainty of the 
Chinefe chronology for the c»rly times, when we fee 
thefe pcoiJe unanimpufly own, that one of thcjr greateft 
mon^rchs Interefted in the dellrudion of the ancient 
traditions, and of thofe who prefervcd the memory of". 
tbem, caufed ^1 the books which did not treat of agri- 
culture, or of medicine, or of divination, to be btirnt, 
and applied htmfelf for many years to deftroy whatever 
could recall the knowledge (x the times anterior to his 
reign*. About forty years after his death, they want* - 
ed to re-eftablilh the hiftorical monuments. For that 
purpofc they gathered together, fay they, the hearfeys 
of old men. They difcovered, it is added, fomc frag* ■ 
mcnts of lipoks which had cfcaped the general confla* 
eration. They joined thcfe various fcraps together as 
they could, aD() m^nly endeavoured to compofe of thetn 
a regular hilory. It was not however till m^rc than 
] 50 ye^rs after the dcArudion of al| the monuments, 
that is to fay, the year 37 before J. C. that a complete 
body of the ancient hifiory appeared. The author him-i 
fcif who compofed it, gfe-Ma-tfienc, had the candour to 
own, that he had not found it poiSble to afccnd with, 
^ert^nty 800 years beyo^id the times in wtuch he 
wrote 
Such is the (inanimous cpnMion of the Clunefe ^ I 

e See ri)iftoiit <bref£e Jc I'lflronoBik Chiimir* p*r le P. Ga«bil, diDileiobr 
ftrrttioni iqiEhcm. du P. Saudet, t. a. p. ifl, i j, fc l^hiR. du Hunt par M. de 
Onignct, t. 1. part. i. p. i. 

* Tbl( eT«nt liippcned iij yeir* bctojt (heChriflim tn, by tbf order of 
Qii-Hoam-ti. This monarch, e»ceptinj his ivcrfion lo letMn, WM ■ very great 
prince. Hit abilittu and firlnneft iH'etc equal, and he IwxttAtA in ttle oeculion 
of his projeti of fuppreSng all hilloncil books. That dcllniftion wat by fo much 
the more complete, as the ufc of paper wai not known ai [hit lime. They dreqr 
cbaraAenupon lalileli or upon ItltU plate* oT bamboo, vhicb rendered [he fmalU 
tft writing of corvTitlerable built, and, of confe^uenee, vtrj difficidt to Conceal. 
.Acad, del Infcript. t. TO. e jBt. t. I5.p.fa9-i Relat. 4u roynune de Siim par 
|a LoDbere, I. a. p. jjff, & jjj. 

d Acad. Ati inrcHpl. t. le. p, jSi, j8i, jSj, jBB. (, ij. p, jo«, |iS, HJ^ 
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leave to be judged, after fuch a fad;, the certainty of 
their ancient hiltory *. Accordingly we find, in treating 
of it,, unfurmountable dilficulties and contradi£lions< 
llie variations that arc remarked in the principal epo- 
chas*, prove, that the hiftory of the Chinefc has no fu- 
periority nor any advantage over other profane hillo- 
lies. There runs through it an uncertainty like that 
which the chronologifts find in their rcfcarches into the 
hiftory of the Babylonians, the Egyptians, and in that of 
the firft kings of Greece. Befides, it is equally delU- 
tute of fa&, circumftanccG, and details. 

As to the adronoirtical obfervations on which it has 
been attempted to eftablifli the pretended antiquity of 
the Chinefc, it is long fince the celebrated Cafhnif, 
and many other writers of merit', have faid' enough of 
them to difcredit all that apparatus vifibly inferted after 
date. The forgery is even fo plain, that it has been 

* "Vht oa\i monumeiitt apoo which the uicient hidmy of the CbineTc cm be 
ediblilhcd, arc, i. Some rngDienit of the moni worki of ConfRcini, iiid i Very 
dry and lliart chronicle of the hiAory of hit prmiace. That tbreiddc tfctoA 
only to the year 7i» before J. Q. Confuciut liTcd about the year 410 before the 
ChiiAiAian^. Acad, del tnicript. t. to. p. jBi. t. 15. p. J40. 1. A aionl work 
of the philolbpher Mif-IZt viui liTcdibont the year )io before J. C. Ibid. t. )i, 
p. icE, & tr/j. 3. The Tfcbou-chmi, a very fummary chronicle, competed aboiu 
theyeir i»before J. C. and found aboDi the year 184 of the ChrifHio xn. 
Ibid. t. If. p. I],, t. iS. M. p. 7,1s, 118, St laS. 4- 'T'he body of hiftory com. 
po(edbyJ(>.Mfl-(/fji(, and publiflicdihe year JI before J. C. Ihid. t. if. p. S4j, 
Slie-Ma-tliene b looked upon ai the father of hillory Hnongft the ChiiMfe. a 
collcQloD of the fafli coinpriled in all ihefe nMniunenti, would ftarce mike a 
Utile volume in 11° of ordinary print All the other Chlne(e irritert are greatlf 
poftaior to ihofe I hive nanKd. Ycl it Ii very ccKMn, that they have had no 
oiher helpi, and that no other uicicDt moatuDent hai been yet difcovered. Acad. 
do incript. t. iH. M. p. 194. 

< See I'btft. gcB. dei. itani par M. deOnigaet, t. i. p. f, «, to, 14, ftc t 
Acad, des infcript. t. lo. p. jSi, jM, jgj, &c.i Joom. dct (cav. December 
iJIT.p-S'T.ftSiB. 

f Ane. OKOi. de facaj. d« fcienc. t. 4. p. itt, I«], Jof. 

B Jiqiietot. divert, fur rexiftenDe de Dieu, t. a. p. ST, >oi, ftioj.; Ancien. 
relit, del Ind. & de la Chine, p. Jio, 314, jjB. ; SpeOacle de la nature, t. B. 
p. IT- ; M. FrerM, dam In mtxa. 6t I'aod- do ittftrtpt. 1. 10. p. ;«), 394, i«j, 
ggfi, t. iB. p. ijS, lis, ui, aSo^It istme, that in the fequd M. Fieretfccmi tq 
give itp that ootion ; hat I own, thil the regfeni which appear to have convinced 
fain:, prrfuadc me not st all. Sect. 18, p. 141, & 147, Sic. 

perceived 
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percchred by fome of the literati^, notwithftanding the 
finle notion which the Chtncfe in general have of criti- 
cal knowledge. Wc may affirm boldly, that till the 
year 206 before J. C. their htftory deferrcs no faith '. 
h 18 a continued jumble of fables and contradictionsk, 
3 monftrous chaos from which nothing coherent and 
realbnable can be extraflcd. 

What ve know of the origin of the grcateft part of 
the arts and fciences, would alone fuffice to demonftrate 
the fallity and the ridicule of all the fabulous antiquities 
I have here fpokc of. We fee very clearly the molt 
cffential difcoveries, the moft necefiary arts take rife or 
introduce themfelres fuccelHvely in the different parts 
of the univerfe. We can even trace their progrefe to a 
certain point, and difcover enough of it to be convinced, 
that our whole knowledge is not very ancient. The 
nen'nefs of arts and fciences is a fenfible proof of- the' 
little antiquity of the world. We fhould not at this day 
have the lealt trace, the fmallcft veftige of their origin, 
if it was as diftant from us as the pretended chronicles 
of certwn nations would make us believe. NevertheleJs 
the reader may have remarked, that we are by no means 
deftitute of lights and information upon all thefe ob- 
jefts.' This refleftion is by fo much the more ftrong, 
and proves fo much the better the little antiquity of the 
vorld, as the tradition of the earlieft events could only be 
prefervcd by the memory. It is a proof, moreover, the 
force of which has been felt by fuch of the ancient phi- 
kjfophers as arc the leaft to be fufpcftcd of credulity. 
The newnefs of arts and fciences has always been the 
principal argument they made ufe of to maintain that 
of the world'. 

We may draw a proof equally invincible from the 
imperfe£lion of many of the arts in the ancient world,' 

h Acad, dct inrcripC. t. ro. p. 3ff<. I. iB. M. p. 1*0, ait, i]p. 
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and of all the fciences which depend upon length of 
time and experience. I might fpcak alfo of the abfo- 
lute ignorance of even the moft civilized of the ancient 
nations, touching a great number of xaoA. uleful and molt 
important difcoveries that we enjoy at this time. But ( 
think I have laid enough upon all thefe obje^ in the 
courfe of my work, to be difpenfed with inuiUng upon 
them any longer. 
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EKomiaatitn if a Pa^gf of D'toderus, taken from the SS' 
tend Book eftfoat Hi/isrian^ N* 142. 

THE fa£t which wc are about to examine In this 
diflcrtation, has an intimate relation wlch the 
antiquities of the Egyptians, on which we werfe 
employed in the preceding one. For this reafon, and 
that I might leave nothing to with for upon that fubje£l, 
I have thought proper to give a particular attention to 
it. The reader will eafily perceive, that, apart from 
fuch a confideration, the pauagc of itfelf would not de* 
ferve the fmalleft reflcftion. 

The paffage in which Herodotus has,tranfmitted to us 
die tradition of the faft intended for the fubjeft of this 
diflertation, has given a great deal of trouble to mo* 
dern critics, without any of them having accomplifhed 
the clearing it up in a fatisfadory manner We do not 
flatter ouriclves with better fuccefc. , On the contrary, 
the few rcflcftions we are about to propofc, tend only 
fo fhew, that it is morally impodible to make out a rea- 
fcnable meaning from the esprefHons of Herodotus ia 
this pallkge. 

The text in qucftion has been hitherto very ill ren- 
dercd.in all the tranfiations commonly made ufe of; for 
which rcafon, we have thought fit to begin by giving a 
literal and faithful verfion of it. 

•* They (the Egyptian priefts) iaid, that during this 
" time, (the time in queftion was 11,340 years, which, 
** accordmg to the fabulous tradition of the Egyptians, 
•* had elapfed from the origin of the Egyptian monarchy 
*' to the reign of Scthon), the Egyptian priefts then 
*' faid, that, during that interval of time, the fun had 
** rifen four times where he is accuftomed commonly 
" to fet} to wit, that twice that ftar had rifen where he 
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•* now fets, and twice had fet where he now rifcs; but 
•* that this had occafioiicd nothing extraordinary in 
*' Egypt, either in regard to the productions of th? 
•• earth, or in regard to the overflowings of thv 
** Nile, or in regard to difteinpers, or hi regard to 
** mortality." Such is the hteral tranllation of the paf- 
iage we are to difcofs. We have abfolutely ncglcdted 
ftyle and elegance, left we ihould have failed in point of 
fidelity. 

There are, I believe, few pcrfons who do not, at th? 
firft glance, perceive fomcthing ambiguous in this nar- 
ration of Herodotus. The mofl: natural fenfe that can 
be given to the words of this hiftorian, is, that, during 
the 1 1,340 years in queftion, the diurnal, motion of the 
fun had changed at two different times, and had after- 
wards, at two different times, returned to be the fam? 
that it was befere the firfl of thefe two variations which 
I fuppofe; infomuch, that, in the courfe of the 1 1,349 
years in queftion, they had feeo, during four different 
parts of that period, the fun move one way, and during 
two other parts move the contrary way, and that alter- 
nately. 

Here is. in what prccifdy confifts the great difficulty 
of the paiTagc that we examine. If Herodotus had faid, 
that, during the courfe of the 1 1,340 years 'm queftipn, 
the fun had fet three times where he is accyftomed to 
rife, and that twice that ftarhad rifen where h? now fets, 
the faft had been ccrtiiinly very eytrjiordinary, yet it 
wouW not have been abfolutely inconceivable. But that 
two changes of ftate, which bring precifely only twp 
returns to the primitive pofition, (hould, by, their com.- 
bination with the priutordlal ftate, furnifii, during any 
time whatever, fot^r alternatives of that primordial ftate, 
this implies contr^ifljon. A very fimple eyamplc will 
make this be perceived with the utmoft evidence. 

Let us obfervc a tree for two fuccccding years. Vi 
the obfervation begins in fummcr, we fhall fee this tree 
thrice clothed with leaves, and twice ftripped of theiQ 
during that fpace of time} and that alternately. If the 

Vol. m. Oo obfw. 
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obfervation begins in winter, we {hall fee, on the con-« 
trary^ this fame tree ftripped of its leaves at three dift 
ferent times^ and it will be . feen clothed with leaves 
during only two of the five alternatives it undergoes in 
the courfe of the two years in queftipn; being' (tripped 
of its leaves, will be the primordial ftate of that tree in 
thc' fccond cafe. It will be the contrary in the firft. 
But in one and the other cafe, two changes of condition 
operate only three alternatives in the primordial ftate. 
It is confequently abfurd and contradlflory, that two 
changes of the direSion of the diurnal motion of the 
fun, during wj period whatever, (hould ever operate 
four alternatives of the ftate in which thaf direction yras, 
when the period in queftion began. 

It is this abfurdity, without doi^bt, which has led the 
common interpreters of Herodotus to tranflate the pafi 
(age we difcufs in a manner entirely different from ours. 
Tney make Herodotus fay, *' that, during the courfe of 
**'ii,34o years which had, they faid, preceded the 
** reign of Scthon, the fup had rifen four times in an 
** extraordinary manner, tp wit, that twice he had rifen 
** whcrp he now fets, and twice he had fet where he i^ 
** now accuftpmed to rife.'' 

But in avpiding one rock, have not thefe interpreters 
fplit upon another, at leaft as dangerous as that they want- 
f d to fliun, by putting Herodotus in contradiction with 
himfelf in the fame phrafe? Accprding tp them, that 
hiftorian fays at firft, that, during the 11,340 years he 
-fpeaks of, the fun had rifen fouF times in an extraor- 
dinary manner; and then immediately they make Hct 
rodotus fay, that during th'^s. fame time the fun had 
rifen twice where he commonly ffts, and fet twice 
where he is accuflomed to rife; that is to fay, that twice 
only x\ie fun had rifen and fet in an extraordinary man- 
ner. "Was there ever a more palpable contradlftion? 
. Independently of the two explicatipns which we have 
juft examined, which are both at the bottom alike con- 
tradiflory and abfurd, only with this difference, never- 
&ele&, that in one of them the ^ontradi^ion is lefs 

ftriking 
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^ fthking than ih the othef j fome commentators propofcd 
a third interpretation of it. 

If we may believe thcfc nc* tritifcs, Herodotus has 
faid, not that the fun had rifen four tifiies in an extraor- 
dinary manner, during the period in queftion, but that 
the courfe of this ftar had undergone four changes J to 
'tt'it, two ih his rifing, and two in his fetting. This ex- 
plication, as we fee, is not much more falisfaQory than 
all thofc I have juft given an account of. When the 
fun rifes where he commonly fets, it is ncceflary that he 
fct where he is pccuftomed to rife, as we have already 
made it to be obferved more than once; of confequence, 
two changes in the rifing of the fun, and two changes 
in his fetting, will never make more than two, and not 
four changes in his diurnal moilon. Bcfides, this fcnfe 
is abfolutely contrary to the text of Herodotus, who 
makes ufe of a terra which cannot exactly fignify any 
other thing than the rifing of the fun*j and never the 
motion or the courfe of that ftar. 

From all thefc rcileftions we ought to conclude ne- 
ceffarily, that the paiTage in qucftion, taking it accord- 
ing to Herodotus's own expreffions, is fufceptible of no 
reafonable explication. Yet I think I difcover in it a 
glimpfe of an ancient tradition upon an extraordinary 
event, which well defcrves our attention to difcufs it. It 
is folely upon this objed that we (hall employ our re- 
fledions. 

Whatever fine genius Herodotus had received from 
nature, and however extcnfive was his knowledge in 
many rcfpe£ts, we may very cafily convince ourfclvcs 
that he was very weak on the fide of aftronomy. When 
he relates, for example, that maritime expedition which 
the Phcenicians undertook, by order of Nechos King irf 
Egypt, round Africa, fetting out by the ports of the 
Red fea, and returning again by the Mediterranean, he 
cannot perfuade himfelf, that thefc travellers had, as 
they reported, fcen the fun upon their right hand ■ j 
that is to fay, that they had fcen him reach, and even 
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pafs their zenith, and be fucceffivelj on each fide of 
their firft vertical point *. Yet this fadl has nothing a- 
ftonilbing for any one who has the leaA tin£turc of 
cofmography. 

It were notdifficult to find other proofs of the Httlc 
knowledge that Herodotus had of allronomy t>. What 
we have jufl: faid, is enough to (hew, that It is no won* 
der that this hlflorian fliould have advanced an aflronor 
mical paradox. Wc may even add, that the Egyptian 
pricfts, from whom Herodotus feys hp received the fafl 
he relates, had no doubt imparted it in theirufual manner, 
that is, greatly wrapped up, and abfolutely enigmati^aL 
Herodotus, in relating it, will have completed its ob- 
fcurity, by not comprehending the language of .the 
Eyejfptian pricfts. 

If *c might confidcT in this fcnfe the paffage wc ex- 
amine, it were cafy to get rid of the perplexity, by lay- 
ing, that Herodotus intending to fpe^ of a matter 
which he underllood not, and which it was even di£> 
ficuk that be fliould underftand, it would be in vain for 
us to endeavour at this day to com« at his meaning even 
fi-om himfelf. But this paffage, fuch as it has come to 
us, is not lefs (hocking to- good fcnfe than to aftronomy, 
as we have fliewn above. Herodotus, though little 
verfed in that fcience, was not the lefs a genius of the 
firft order, and poflefied of as much judgment as any 
Writer of all antiquity; it would therefore, in our opi- 
jiion, be doing outrage to his memory to look upon this 

* To Dfiilerflsnd ihti pifTjec. <M tnun knnw, (hit the ladentf, M ttctcrmi'M 
the poTnian of ihe foilr cafAhial pointi, uiih rtCptll to tny [pcaitor, Tippofcd 
him tamrd tnii'irils llie wed. Stindinj; in thil manner, he had the north to hii 
t^lit, itMt (be foUth to his left. Wc may Tee In the flrft book of the Mnesn of 
Oeomedet, p. i ^. upon what that fuppoGiion li founded. Fmiti thM cuftom it 
Uaff to fee, that Ihofe who inhabit the non hern pirt of the toiiid lone hire tha 
Tun on the right, that i>, to ihe ni.rth, daring ifl the tine whivh that Kar emplort 
In rnnnioK tfirongh the nDrthnn fignt. Thofe, on the contrary, who are in th« 
£nilhern part, hafc the fun (m their left, that ii, In the Tl nth only, vbcnhiinK' 
ridional ilerlinalluti txtecdi the lutitifde of their habtiation. 

I> See 1. I . n. %», ihe monRroui oilculition of intercalary motilhi which that 
mthor maket Sohia tmkt. Hee allo/B^r<l, book j. chap, x , m. >■ p. loo. It 
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paflage as fubfifting at this day, fuch as it came fron^ 
-the hands of its author. There is all appearance, on 
the contrary, that the text is conflderably ahered in that 
place, as in an infinity of others, where the errors of 
iranfcribcrs were, however, much lefe to be feared. No 
body, I believe, is ignorant that there are few ancient 
authors whofe test has fuSered fo much from the in- 
iuries of time and the errors of tranfcribers, as that of 
Herodotus. It were neccffary, of confequencc, before 
we undertake to explain the paffage in queftion in a fa- 
ttsfadory manner, to reftore it by the authority of Tome 
tnanufcript, fuch as perhaps is not to be found. 

For want of fuch help, the modem critics have aban- 
doned thcmfelves to abundant conjectures, whiah, for 
the moil part, appear at firft fight Weak, and even often 
lidiculous. We have therefore thought them unworthy 
of notice. 

One there is, however, which being truly ingenious, 
defcrves, for that reafon, a particular attention, though, 
to fay the truth, it has no more folidity than the omer 
tonjedures by which the paffage in queftion has been 
attempted to be explained. A modem author, who 
has juftlv obtained the mofl: brilliant reputation, by an 
Union of various talents rarely to be found in one and 
the fame perfon, has placed this lall conjecture in all its 
light. We rather chufe to refer thofe who would be 
acquainted with this fyftem to what he fays of it, than 
to give a detail which would never haTe the elegance and 
Umenity which that ingenious Writer has diffuffed over 
all the fubjeCts he has undertaken to handle. The rea- 
der will find in his work all that can be faid in &vour 
t>f that opinion, and even fome of the reafons which 
may render it problematical ', 

For what remains, if the tradition of a change in the 
motion bf the fun was related only by Herodotus, I think 
that the critics would have given lefs attention to the 
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paflagc of that author; but we find this fame tradition 
in many other writers, always indeed in a very confuf- 
ed manner. 

Plato relates in one of his dialogues, that, in the time 
of Atrcus, the motion of the firmament had changed, 
in fuch a manner that the fun and all the flars had be- 
gun to rife where formerly tliey had fet, and to fet 
where they had been accuflomed to rife ; in a vord, the 
machine of the world was moved in a way contrary to 
that in which it had been before. He accompanies this 
relation with fo odd a detail of the effeds of this change, 
and with fuch fingular phylical explications, that it is 
cafy to fee he fpoke only from a tradition extremely 
confufed and perplexed". We judge alfo from a pat- 
fage in his Timaeus, where, in two words, he brings in 
this event, , that Solon who was the firfl who made the 
Athenians acquainted with it, had drawn it from Egypt, 
that is, from the fame fource as Herodotus*. Pompo- 
nius Mela fpeaks atfo of the fame tradition f ; fo does 
Plutarch*, Diogenes Laertius, and many other writera 
of antiquity ". They appear all to have had fome know- 
ledge of a period like that which is the fubjeft of this 
dilfcrtation ; but none of thefe authors have fpoke of it 
in an intelligible manner. They exprefs themfelves for 
the moft part with as little exaftnefs as Herodotus. 

Upon the whole, bringing together the different tcfli- 
monies of antiquity which may have any relation to the 
paflage we examine, they all agree in telling us, that 
the Egyptians, and, perhaps, even fome other ancient 
nations, had preferved a confiifed tradition of one or 
more changes which the diurnal motion of the fun had 
undergone, although otherwife moft of thefe teftimonies 
are totally repugnant with refpeft to the nature, the 
number, the time, and the duration of thefe changes. 

i In pcI:tko, p. Sjr- 

' In Tim. p. in«), ftc. t L. t. c. s. p. to. 

t De plicit.'ptiibr. I. >. c. 14. p. 8»e, ft Ipi. 

S AcbiL Taiiiu de Arati pbciiaai. c »«. p. >4T- Sdinm, C. ]», p. 44. 0. 9k, 
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. This agreement upon the fundamental point of the nar- 
ration of Herodotus, is that, no doubt, which has piqued 
the curiofity of the learned. It has made them believe, 
that it might be poffible to difcover what could have 
given rife to the belief of a &£t lb extraordinary. As-the 
little cotifonnity amongfl ancient authors with regard to 
the manner in which this phsenomenon was operated, 

J'oincd to the circumftances which had accompanied it, 
eft an open 6eld for the imagination of our moderh' 
writers; they have abandoned themfclvcs to conjcdures 
one bolder than another. I think, that their example 
gives me a right to venture one alfo, which, befides the 
novelty of it •, will have at leaft the advantage of being 
founded on authentic fafls, and not on doubtful fuppo- ' 
fitions, or upon aflronomical intelligence too high for 
^e times in qucftion in this dilTertatiDn. 

Holy fcripturc has prcfervcd the hiftory of two mira- 
culous events, concerning the diurnal motion of the 
earth. The firfl; happened under Jofliua, when the 
icourfc of that ftar was fufpcnded during a whole day or 
thereabouts '. The fccond came to pafe under the reign 
of Hezekiah, when the fun was fecn to go back confi- 
derably, and probably about 150 degrees". 

Both thefc fads arc anterior to the reign of Sethon; 
the firft of thefc prodigies even preceded the reign <k 

* The nplicaluin 1 am aboal ta propore, occiirml to mc before rading what 
P. Calm^ fiyi in few wordi upon rhit paftigc oF Hcrodocui, in ■ prclimioHY dif- 
lertuion at the hod of the fccond book, of Kicigt. He hii tud do*n only the 
fopnilaclon and principle! of IE. I think I have fnither unfolded that idea. 

i Jolhua, c. lo. V. II, & i].i Ecclcfiaftlc. c. «6. v. j. It ii nf liiileimpOTt. 
iBCe, at lo the reality of the agiracle in itfelf, whether we admit Ihf new fydnu 
which make* the catih turn round the fun, or whether wefollo\f the ancient opU 
.nioo ttf that ftar's turning routid the earth. Whatever fydcni we embrace, the 
ereol I fpoL of will be ncichei IcTi ml aor l«r> tniraculoui in appnrance. 

k iKingi, c. lo. y. $, &c -, a Chraji. c ji. v. 14.; liabh, c. jS. v. i,&e.; 
EcclcGaJlic.c.«8. V. IS, & iff. The facred text fays, that die IhaJow went back 
ten iefftet upon the dhl of Abu. There ii great appearance, (hat cub of ihcfe 
de£rces indicated an hoiv, and that, of confequeDire, tl)c Tun went kickicode- 
ffca of the parallel he delcribcd that day. But at thlt ellimate ii not abrolutety 
certain, I ^oald not prcoilely lUtfrniiiie ybat iiilct rat of lioie anTnered (o each of 
Aefe degrees.' 
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.Atreus by about aoo years. This laft muft have pro- 
longed the day for one half of the earth, and the nigbj 
for the other half of the hemifphcre, in a manner toa 
fenfible not to have been remarked, cfpecially by na- 
tions who had any tinfture of aftronomy. 

The circuniftances of the fecond miracle muft have 
'been ft'ill more ftriking. Suppofmg, that the rctrogra- 
dation of the fun was then 150 degrees; it is neceuary 
that that ftar fliould have rifen upon more than three 
thoufand leagues of country fucceffively, and that at the 
iame point ot the horizon where he had fet fome hours 
before; that afterwards he fliould have refumed his firft 
courfe. For the fame reafon, they muft have feen him, 
in the extent of more than three thoufand leagues 
of our globe, let where he had rifen, and rife anew 
where he had laft fet. With regard to the reft of the 
earth, ,the day muft have been confiderably lengthened 
in one part, and the night muft have been as much 
Ipngcr in the oppofite part. There were (fuppofing al- 
ways the retrogradation of the fun of 150 degrees) ten 
hours at Icaft from the fun's rifing upon the horizon at 
Jerufalem, when the miracle I fpeak of happened. By 
this means, the moft fenfible effefts fell upon thc'occan. 
This, no doubt, was the occafion that profane authors 
have had but a very confiifed notion of^it. Of all the 
regions of our continent, thofe in which this prodigy 
muft have manifefted itfelf in the. moft ftriking manner, 
are the Eaft Indies, and the moft weftem part pf Afri- 
ca, countries of which wc have no hiftorical monument. 

It may have been alfo, that the fun having gone back 
with regard to judea precifely to the point of ois rifmg^ 
i^iight really have fet during fome minutes for Egypt, and 
for the mofl weftern countries at the lame point where 
he had rifen, and rifcn foon after refuming his ordinary 
courfe precifely where he had fet. In Egypt, where th^ 
air is always ferene, they might have feen that (his'pra- 
^igy was operated by a r^dX retrogradation of the fun; 
in Greece, \v^ci^?) 9^ ^^i> ftippofition, tl^ phsenomenon 
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BDuft hxve been more fcnfible, the ctoijds having hicl^en 
his diik, was enough to have caufed the fudden darknefs' 
which muft, for fome time, have cd«red the whole 
country, to be attributed to an eclipfc '. In a word, we 
may find a thoufand reafons for the lilenec of moS\ pro- 
fane authors, as well as for the various alterations which . 
thofe who fpeak of a change in the diurnal motioti of 
the fun, may have made in the tradition of tfits memo- 
Table event. Befides, I find no motive which Ihould 
hinder us from acknowledging in it the foundation' and 
the principle of that fame tradition *. 

The ftrongcft allegation that can be brought againft 
the exfJication which 1 propofe, is, without doubt, the 
opinion of many interpreters and comnientators upon 
the holy fcripture, who will confine the miracle operat- 
ed under Hezckiah to a fimple retrogradation of the 
fliadow of the fun, independent of the courfe of that 
ftar, and that again only upon the dial of Ahaz. But 
I do not fee why they will have that retrogradation ot 
the ihadow not to have been the natural and phyfical ■ 
cffeft of the aftual retrogradation of the fun ; why the 
fame power, who had really fufpended the courfe of that 
^ar, to give Jofhua time to finilh the defeat of the ene* 
mles of his people, Oiould not have really changed it in 
confideration of a juft and religious prince? The fcrip- 
ture tells us, that Berpdach-Baudan, King of Babylon, 
fent to compliment Hezekiab upon the recovery of his 
health". Nobody is ignorant how great, in thofe 
times, was the power of the kings of Babylon, and how - 
much they thought themfelves above other fovercigns. 
We know alfo to what a Hate of weaknefs the kingdom 

1 See Tlut. ie placlt. philafoph. t. t. c. 14. p. 8^, tc 8tl. 
* ■ It dioiild be remarked, that in iftual reirogradation ol the Cm, Aicb at ac- 
cording to III came to paft in the reign of Hnektah, ii chconly. mcini of pro- 
dociog the phxoomeni telntcd by Hcrodoiui, williout caufing akcntion in the 
tempcralnre of the pluo where (hey are uadrtgone. On tiie roatrary, the mov- 
ing of the puleE, nn eKpiication in which Ibme modern (rllici Item to inclin*> 
1vo>ld make the fame placet fncceflivcly undergo the moll oppolitc t<inp(tal>>i<». 

■ a Kinp, c. io.y. i». 
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dl Judah was thea reduced. Whence tbeji covjtd potv 
ceed that ftep of:fucfa a monarch as' B^rod^ch-^aladai^: . 
towards Hezekiah? Is it not probable, that the mira- 
cle operated in favour of this prince was the pnocipaV 
caufe, a miracle to which the fiabYlopian&, amphgfl 
whom aftronomy was then greatly cultivated, could not 
lielp giving a particular attention? This is QQt even % 
fimple conjedure on ovr part; it is a fa£t of which la- 
crcd fcripture does not' permit us Co doubt. It inform^ 
us, that the amb^adots of the Babylonian monarch 
were fpccially charged with iofonning tlif mfelves oFtht 
prodigy which had happened upon the earth ". 
- I am therefore perfuaded, that the miracle wroughfe 
in the time of Jolhua, joined to that which was wrought 
feme ages after in favour of Hezekiah, were th^ origir^ 
and fource of all thofe confuJjed traditions related in an- 
cient writers upon the change which the courfe of th<; 
fun had twice undcrigonc •. ■ 



' ■ Tofanii ■ jufl idea of AeefieAl prodneed by the retngraduionaf'tlK fui^, 
<iich >5 Ire underlland il| we Qull fpppofe that lUi Co have Det^ in the equilor 
■he diy thit diii liiiracle Juppcked, thtt thit ittrbgradation was af ifa d^Fce^ 
and ckil it niu four in the afcenKOB it JpnCiian at the 'inHant when' the Qudova 
began to eo tnclt ; or, what Cobie)' to the lii me thirty; that the fun via tt ih^ 
*'"— ^odegietcFrMB ibepoinCofhUriGng.atalthn.of conftqnci ■ 



it tetiDfndatiDD brmgbi him biick to that fame point. Then placing JeTiilUcai>' 
lith molt geo^aphtn, at tht aTth lUeree tiT lotig^cnde.the Sith'&idTch degnei 
iepatalcd tbM part o/ our ghibe which had day; [rom thai whi^h hod night, at ihti' 
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jnpmtnl vbea the rctragradalion of the fi^ began ; that it to lay, that' Ami 

AAica, Europe, uid A^ u far aithe niinth of Vtie Indiei or chcrelbouti, tb^ 
tnjored the light of the fan, while the reft Of the world wai plnn^ in darknelil 
On Vie contrary, at the momeDl when the rrtroenduion af the fiui bniagbt bim 
baeJe to the bwe paint where be bad fet (fat Kn houn before, the toieridiati wbictr 
paUei by the fjt^ de£reeof loi^tude, lepirtK4the lighinied ftmsthe darkenAt 
hemilphcre. Hy ihii, all Ala, euxpl Antlolii, and altnod all the PiriGc ocean,' 
had then day; bnt America, at wpllai Euiope, and Africa, bsd mj|l]l in altpoft 
all their eiteat. The InblbiUnCt of the Movul.of thclndiet, of Chin*, of Ja. 
pin, Sk. 'm I nord, alt the niuiani which Vic berweenthe Sith'uid the i^tb dc-- 
Ipcct of longilnde, EnuEl have leen the fun rife anew U[ion their horizon, it th« 
lamepoinl where he had 1*1 Ibmelinie before, ind fet, after he had tdfiuned hl«' 
priniordi4ldinCtiati,«t the Jame place wheicluiietroenule motion had made Utt- 
laflrifc- - ■: ■ ■..,....■.■...".■ .i' ,'. 
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On the coDtranr, on ocb fide of At firft mcriilka, h fir u the sjA degree of 
longinide oa one lide, a[|d.cfae*a4th 00 tbeoCber, rcc^onicgiceordinglaa re- 
trognde aider ; UiU it Co fay, ip Egypt, in Greece, in Italy, Stc. ih^ nuft have 
' feeD the fun retnrniQg lo lei predfeTy •here he had rifen, and Iboo after refume 
hit otdinaqr conrfe, and life anew where be bad jull ret. Between the !7lh aad 
tk erth degree, ai in Arabia and in Perfia, Cbe day muft haie iailed ICn hmirf 
longet than ordinary. The moft leoCble cfieft of the miracle mull hive been t . 
kind of balancing «f the fnn'i dilk. 

We are eilremely far from giving tbit CKplieation u preferable In itlelf to any 
of the other hypothefet, of which a number may be equally ■grecsbic 10 the text 
et holy fcripture. We miy aAign to the fun what qoithern or i^nthera dedina* 
fion v>t will. We may Dy, Oat it wai more than four in the tfteiiiooD at Jeru-> 
falem, wb^ the retragradaliDn of the Tolar dilk hqm. We may, in flriABcfi, 
Oiake that recrogradatitin leTitban iio dwrcci. Ale. Bntof all caTei that might be 
propofed, we hive chofen this,Bi the molt finple.-u well u the moft conforaiabk 
■hat we can conceive, to the e9e£t(of the miracle that we Bumiaewith rcbuiooto 
the inhabitatilt of ail the zonet, and whldi givei the moA eafy calentation of it* 
phxnonieni. It will be very eafy to apply Ac detail, and la eitcadthe eiplk>-> 
tion □[ it to the other hypothelet that may be chorea, makioj only Ibmc HigU il- 
mitioiu which caooot be fobjeA to much difficulty. 
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Extraihfrm the Cbine/g HifimsHi. 
By M. Le Rouk des Hautes-Rateb, JUyal Pro/f^. 
SIR. 

YOU do me the h<Hiour to aSk. me concerning the 
book T-i/e; yon dcfire to know the epocha when 
the Chinefe difcovered the art of working ■ iron, 
and under which of their emperors, it is faid, that their 
ploughfliarcs were {till onljr of wood. It is not difficult 
to giTc yon fatisfaflion: bat when we quote any thing 
from the Chinefe hiftbry, it is abfolutcly neceffary to at- 
tend. J. To the times purely fabulous and mythologi- 
cal; 2. To the doubtful and uncertain times; 3. To the 
hiftorical times, when the Chinefe hiftory, fupported by 
indifputable monuments, begins to proceed on fure 
grounds. 

We cannot make the hiftorical times of China at the 
furthcft afcend higher than the epocha of Yao; the 
doubtful and uncertain times begin at Fou-hl, and end 
at Yao exclufively. The empL-rors who precede them 
never exiftcd; there remains no ancient monument to 
confirm the truth of the fads of which their hiftory is 
compofed. We have no certainty about the duration 
of their reigns; and from the jumble of fabulous and 
incredible things related of them, we may, I think, very 
ficfely expunge thefc emperor« *ut of the number of 
thofe who have really exiftcd. Every one who thinks, 
ajid reads with refle£lion» muft be convinced of this. In 
a word, every thingothat precedes Fou-hi is entirely fa- 
bulous, and dcfcrves no credit. 

As you have thought proper to take notice in your 
work of the fabulous times of ancient nations; I mail, 
with pleafure, run over thcfe times in the Chinefe hi- 
ftory; delighted, if I can be of any ufe to you, and con- 
tribute, with refped to China, to the execution of the 
plan which you have followed. I begin with an exa- 
mination of the fabulous or mythological times. 

1.0/ 
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I. Oftheftthiikm times. 

Some afcribe to Tienc-hoang, a book in eight chap-, 
ters, which contains the origin of letters. Th?y add, 
that the charafters ufed by the Sane-hoang were na- 
turalj without any determinate form, that they were 
nothing but gold and precious ftones. 

lacQU-jou, "author of Ouai-ki, fays, that Tiene-hoang 
gave names to the ten KANE, and to the twelve TCHl, 
to determine the place of the year: this is meant of the 
cyclic charaders. 

Tiene-hoang {ignifies emperor of heavcn._ They caU 
him alfo Tiene-lipg, the intelligent heaven ; Tfee-jun, the 
fon who nourifhcs and adorns all things ; and. 6iuUy 
Tcbong-tiene-bouf^'kitHe, the fupreme king of the middle 
heaven, &c. This Tiene-hoang fucceeded Poaane-couu 

The Ouai-ki fays, that Ti-hoang, (emperor of the 
earth), the fucceflbr of Tiene-hoang, divided the day 
and the night, and appointed thirty days to make one 
moon. The book Tong-li, quoted in Lopi, adds fur- 
riier, that this emperor fixed the winter-folftice to the 
eleventh moon. A proof that the Chinefc year was 
originally very incorred;, and that the courle of it wa^ 
regulated only by that of the feafbns, is, that for a loi^ 
time, to exprefs a year, they faid a change of the leaves. 

This Ti-hoang, fay they, was father of Tiene4K>anfi 
and of Gine-hoang who follows. 

■ They give Gine-hoang (fovcreign of men) rune bro- 
thers, and preteiid, that tlicy diviikd the govemm^ipt a- 
mong them. They were nine brothers (iays Yuene^ 
leap-fane) who divided the earth among tbem, ai>d buik 
cities, which they furrounded with walls. It was under 
(his prince (fays Lopi) that there firll began to be a 
didinSicm between the fovereign and the fubje^ : 4bey 
drank, they eat, and the two fexes united. 
. A^ter thefe three emperors which we have juft aew 
named, they place the .period xtamcd Ou-kfg, (i^be Bvf 

I-6ng 
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Long or dragons) compofed of five di^erent famines. 
But they do not tell us their names, nOr the duration of 
didr reig^. in thefe times (fays an author) men dwelt 
IB the bottom of caves, or perched upon trees as it 
were in nefts. This faft contradiSs the invention c^ 
building cities, and furrounding them vith walls, winch 
thej place under the reign of Gine-hoang; bin, you wiH 
meet with many fuch contradiflions in the fequel. 

They lay nothing of the third Ki. Of riic fourth, 
named Ho-k, and compofed of three families, they fay, 
that the Ho-lo taught men to retire into the hollows of 
rocks. This is all they fay of it. Neither do they fey 
any thing of the fifth Ki, named Liene-tong^ and com- 
pofed of fix femilics; of the (ixth Ki, named Su-ming, 
and compofed of four families. 

It is a folly to dwell upon the cpocha of thefe fix Kf ; 
iK^ing is more abfurd. Lopi cites an author who ge- 
nerouUy gives them 1,100,750 years duration; ImjA 
fays himfelf, that the five iirft Ki met Gine-hoang make 
in all 90,000 years. 

The fevcnth Ki is named Sune-feif and comprehends 
twenty-two families. But they fay nothing luider all 
thefe reigns that has any relation to the arts or fciences. 
Only under the twcnty-fecond and laft, named Tfee-che' 
dtt, they fey, that it was not till then men ceafcd to 
dwell in cares. Is it not a palpable abfiirdity, that after 
fi> many ages, and under kings of whom they relate fb 
many wonders, they had not yet found out the art of 
building huts to fheiter them from the winds and rains ? 
' The eighth Ki, named The-ti, contains thirteen fami- 
lies or dynafties. Tchine-fang-chi, the firft of this pe- 
riod, reigned after Tfee-che-cni, and founded the firft 
family. They fay, that at the beginning men covered 
their bo^es with leaves and herbs ; ferpents and bealls 
vere Very numerous*, the waters which had overflowed, 
were not yet returned into their channels, and the mi- 
fcry of m^kind was extreme. Tchine-fang taught men 
to prepare SdnSf t« take off the hair with rollers of 
. - wood* 
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wood, and ufc them againft the winds and irofts whidt 
incommoded them very much. He taught them dfo 
to make a kind of web of their hair, to fcrve them as a 
covering to tbelr heads againll the rain. They obeyed 
him with joy J he called his fubjc^ts, pe(^le ehtbed wHb 
^im: he reigned 350 years. To Tchinc-^g-chi fiic- 
ceeded Cfaou-chane-chi, then Hai-kouei->cht, of whom 
they lay nothing which has any relation to. our fubje&. 
The fourth prince, who alfo fucceeded Hai-Kouei-<dii, 
was named Hoene-tune; he founded the fourth dynafty, 
{for each of thefe princes which we have juft now men- 

Soned> was the founder of a family or dynafty). In the 
iftory of this king, Lopi quotes Lao-chcne-tfec^ who 
^eaks thus. 

** The ancient kings wore their hair dilheyelled, 
without any ornament upon their heads. They had 
^ither fceptre nor crown, and they governed their peot* 
pic in peace. Being of a beneficent dlfpofinon, they 
(herifhed all things, and put no perfon to death, AJU 
ways giving, and never receiving any thing, their fub* 
jeAs, 'without dreading their power as mafters, revered 
their virtue in their hearts, llien heaven and earth obn 
fcryed a moft beautiful order, and every thing fiourifli- 
ed in a furp^ifmg manner. Ihc birds built their nefts 
fo low, ;hat they qiight be reached with the hand; all 
the apimal creation tamely fubmitted to the will of 
inan. ' Tlien the juft i^cdiym wa^ obfcrved, and har- 
mony rcigped ovci;' all. Th?y did not irckon the year 
by the days. ITiere was no dirt(i>£tioi> between within 
^d without, between mi^e and thine. In, this manner 
feigned Hoene-tune. Bm wheq mankinjd had dege- 
nerated frq,m this happy ftat? , birds and beafts, infects 
and ferpents, all together, z^di^ as, it were in concert, 
made war againft them_," 

To this dyijafty of I^oencT^vm?, fucceeded that of 
Tong-hov-chi, conta,iny:ig fevejx kings, which are not 
liamcd. To this fift^ dy",^fty fucceeded, the fixth* 
whole founder was Hoang-tanc-cbi. 
The 7th, the dynafty of Ki-tong<hi •. 
%% 8th:, th? dypafty of K,i-y-chl •. 
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-' The gth, the dynafty of Ki-km-chi *. 
- The loth, the dynafty of H'l-ouei-chi •. 

The 1 ith, the dynafty of Yeou-tfao-chi. 

The lith, the dynafty of Soui-gine. 

'ITie 13th and laft, the dynafty of Yong-tching-chi. 

Of thefc fevcn kings, or founders of dynafties, which 
remain to be confidcred to complete the number of dy- 
nafties included in this dghth period, nothing is faid of 
thbfe I have marked * that has any relation to our fub- 

As to Yeou-tfao-chi, founder of the eleventh dynafty, 
Whofe reign, they fay, laftcd more than 300 years, and 
whofe family, they add, continued more than 100 ge- 
nerations during the fpace of 12 or 18,000 years: here 
ii what we find recorded. 

Hane-tfec fays, that, in the firfl ages of the world, 
animals multlphcd very faft, and that men being- but 
few, they could not fubduc the beafts and ferpents. 

Yene-tfee f fays alfo, that the ancients, cither perched 
on trees, or ftretched in hollow caves, poITcffed the uni- 
vcrfe Tienc-hia, (that is to fay, China). Thefc good 
kings (continues he) breathed nothing but charitywith- 
out any ftiadow of hatred They gave much, and took 
nothing. The people did not go to pay their court to 
them, but all the world fubmitted to their virtues. 
. Lc^i and Ouai-ki lay atmoft in the fame words, that, 
in the moft remote antiquity, men Oieltered themfelvcs 
in the hollow of rocks, that they dwelt in defcrts, and 
lived in fociety with all the other creatures. They had 
no thought of doing any injury to the beafts, and the 
beafts did not think of hurting them. But in the fuc- 
ceeding ages they became too wife, which made the 
animfds rebel ; armed with claws, teeth, horns, and ve- 
nom, they aflulted man, and man was not able to rcfift 
them : Yeou-lfao reigned then. He was the firft whp 
-built houfes of wood, in the form of birds nefts ; he per- 
itiadedmen to retire into them to avoid the wild beafts. 

+ Tenc-tfce »u niiniSer of lbt« aador tbrcf Unji of TCi bc wu cotMiporaiy 

they 
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Ttity (j'id*n0t know as yet how to cultivate the ^rtb, 
they lived on herbs and frilit^. They drank the blood 
of animals, they devoured their flcrfl qiiite ra*, they 
fwallowed the hair and the feathers This is what they 
lay df VeoU-tfao^thii after him cOmcs Soiii-gine, found- 
fr of the nth dynafty. 

Sdiii-gihe-cbi is fefteemfcd the inventor bf fire. 

On the fummit of the mountain Pou-tfchcou, fays an 
author, are to be feeh the walls of Jiiftice. The fun and 
the intJon Cannot appiroach them; there is no difference 
bf feafons there, nor viciflitildes bf days and nights. ITiis 
is the feirtgdora of light on the confine8 of Si-ouang- 
mou *. A faint ^a grtat min) went to make a tour be- 
yond the bounds of the fun and moon : he beheld a 
tree, and iifwn that tree a bird, who made fire come 
out of it by jiicking it. He was furprifed at this; he 
took a branch of this ttee, and from thenee ftruck fire ; 
from whence they called this great pcrfonage Sota-gine: 

Other authors fay alfo, that' Soui-gin^ m^e fire with 
ii certain kind of wood, and taught men to drefs their ' 
victuals. By this means all difcafes, and all diforders . 
of the ftottiach and bowels were prevented. In this he 
followed the direftioa of heaven, aod from thence was 
tiamed Soui-gine. 

They fay further, that, inthedays of Soui-ginc, there 
was much water upon the carthj and that this prince 
taught men the art of fifhtng. He mufl, of confe- 
quence, have invented nets or lines, which invention is 
after this afcribed to Fou-hi. 

One Long-ma, orDragon-horfe^ brought him a kind 
of table, and the tortoife letters. Soiji-gine is the firft 
to whom they apply this event, but the fame thing will 
be faid in the fequel of feveral otliers. 

Soui'gine was the firll: who gave names to plants and 
animals} and thefe names (fay they) were fo cxprcflive, 
litzt the nature of every thing was known by its name. 

■ Ri-aaui);-imoD ligniSci litcnlly the nulktr »f iht tijtp tf the -aefi. lliu il 
lla DanM of ■ kJBt^om which the Oiincfr plicc ia the wA at Ti-thru», of the 
lake called 9'rdt JCdMr, ind of the dcienniac'd Ibe riiwi«//<M^j. IfVr^iwMV 
^^ the dead t«, Si-Miiif-MMi mtf be S^pt. 

Voju. HL Q^q He 
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from the Chinefe BSJIoriam. 

I and meafures for 'the' regulationiof 
ad been unknown before him. 
n author) men married at fifty, and 
irs of age: Soui-gine ihortened this 
pd.that young men fliould marry at 
wenty. 

ays, that it was Soui-gine who firft 
^ and politenefs. 

fpeak of Yong-tching-chi, the found- 
and lafl: dynaily of this period, 
ufcd flcnder cords on which they 
and this ferved them inftead of 
■ the invention of letters, how could 
I the ijfe of tbefe cprds,. which is fo 
Vii lliis, as you perceive, implies a 

th Ki or period, named Chene-tong. 
ill bring us down to the times of 
rehends twenty-one kings, ; whofe 

rfeng-hie. 12. Hienc-yuenc. 

13. He-fou. 
j-chi. 14. Kai-tlene. 

15. Tfune-liu-chi. 

16. Tcho-jong. 

17. Hao-yng. 

18. Yeou-tfao-chi. 
:hi. , 19. Tchu-fiang-chi. 
ri-chi. 20. Ync-khang-chi.. 

21. Vou-hoai-chi. 
:hi- 

s plainly, that Sfe-hqang made let- 
ng is called alfo IJang-bie. Some, 
m under Hoang-ti, whofe minifter 
'hile others make him a fovereign 
Jiteribr to Hoang-ti, as you fee: but 
Chinefe to fettle this point. 

> kJad of writing before iKe Spaniardi conquered their 

Thc^ 
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" The firft inventor of letters' was Tfafig-hie, then the 
king Vou-hoai made them be engraved on the coin, and' 
Fou-hi ufed them in the public afts tor tht govemmene . 
of the empire. But obferve that thcfe three emperors . 
■were even before Chini-nong; how can it tie faid therf _ 
that letters were not invented till under Hoang^i? SucH 
is the rcafoning of Lopi, who was quite confounded 
with thefc fabulous times. > 

To this criticifm'it may be anfwered. You have told 
us that letters had been invented in the refgn. of Soui- 
ginc, the 1 2th king of the eighth period ; how then caii 
you pretend to give the honour of this invention to 
Tfang-hie, who,- according to your own teftimony, dfd 
not flouriih till the ninth period? However this maybe, 
Sfec-hoang (fay fome romancers) knew to form lettens 
the moment he was bom. He was endowed with greK 
wifdom, &c. After he had receivcd'the Ho-tou*, hcTvi-. 
iitcd the fouth, went upon Mount Yang-yu, and ftopt 
ped on the bank of the river Lo. A diving tortoile 
•catting blue letters upon his IheU, delivered them to 
-him : then - Sfee-hpang penetrated all the changes' iff 
heaven and earth; above he obferved the various con- 
figurations of the ftars ; below he examined all the 
marks he ■- had Teen npon the tortoifc ;' he viewed the 
plumage of birds, he took notice of the mountains, and 
of the rivers which flow from- them, -and of all this he 
compofed letters. . Some very learned Chincfe think, 
that this was the ancient kind of writing named Ko-ieoU' 
;j6«, which continued (they fay) to the reign of the Em- 
peror Suene-ouang, that is, to tlie-year 827 before J. C. 

But Cong-yng-ta very well obferves, that though tlie 
external figures of the letters have changed feveral times 
in fome things, the fix rules on which Tfang-hie form- 
ed them, have never 'fiiffered any change «. 

Tlien 

c The Hc-tm it t kind of Iiblr, on whicTi ir: <Tnwn vitiout Rrikei or lines, 
io which, at cctuin diftancM, arc lillle bUeIc mi white circies. 

' Id nncnti I iliiok, conUiiy lo iht opmion of M, F.eret, thai the Chinrf> 
Qj^ t cbiraflcri 
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Then (continues Lopt) there was a diSeretiee bc^. 
Vween the fovercign and the fubjcA, relation between 
, the father_an(l the ftwi, diftinfii^n between the precious 
and the vile; laws appeared^ rites and mufic reigned. 
PuniftimGntS were inOift^d ^ith Yigtmi". Thus Sfecr 
hoatig laid the foundations of gdod govemtncntt he zp~ 
{minted officers foe each affi^ir, the fmallell did not 
efcape him ; and tht^ heaven jutd e^h arrived at thciE 
ftiil perfeaion. 

Thejr fay nothing ef the fti«ce0pr of Sfee-hoang i^Uch 
has any relation to our fubjed; But thejr fay, i^t, m-t 
^e the reign of I'chong-hoaag-chi the third king of 
thu periftd, th?y ftill ufwl flerwJer cords for writing. 

From this prince We come at once to iiienc^yuene the 
^ath in prder of this period, becaufe ppthing U fajd (tf 
^1 pre^eceflors. 

We (md a great many things uqdcr the reign of this 
f/iinctf becaule he is the fame with Hoai^-ti, or at teaft- 
they have confoonded thcfe two priitces together. 

1 hey Jlfcribie to Hieffe-y^jcne the invention of cars. 
He joined tigio. pi^ceji of wood together, the one jJaced 
vpright, ai^ the ^her a,crofs, to tbeVotioiiroFtheMoft 
High ' It is from this he is, called Hiene-ytteite- The 
piece of yoed placed acrc^s is e^Ied- hietiCi and that 
which i^ placed upright is called yuene. Hiepe-yusae llruck. 
copper money, afid a^de ufe of the h^^e to deterninc 

chiTaOmwcrc fivnilgdntCTprerenNttanf of objects. Tlie I>x niln, mentiDncJ in 
tiiit patB^c, iSird a proof oF tKls.; aQd b«fidn, thil 'vi'Ote OioH GtaptC tftd 'mtiC\ 
■ astiiVal t&a tha; could occnr to KlM -, h ■ w<trd, the ChiatCt chit-sfWri and ibc 
Bgyplian hieroglyphics are the Ciine astothcirlormatioB. We know that the 
ficmS wrifiiig nftd by the hicfograminwift) or fterKl iiiiUn 6t ttte EgrptUiA, 
wit fubdiTidciI into Kiifi*A»yfin aad£ww3tXwM, ihu hio&r, IncaAmAcri re- 
prcfijimiiveof oljjtai.snd allegoriol tharaflereS.to which we anj-tefrr the fix 
rulei of the Cbinefe here mentiuned. ' In like manner again, as the Chlnde fiy 
of [he Inventors bf vn'-ing, that thcf vMwed the hear^in toobt^p ibijildt of thu 
writing, 'lb likewife Si'nchoniacho liys of 't'huut oi Mercury, thai hi: imiliied 
b^venin forming the ftcrolbhsraftns. Apai. Enfeix pntp.cnnf;. I i.e. lo. 
e' The tcligioiit moDQaientt of Uie CteeU i>(norigiiiaUy canlbfuaed in tbit 
puiDcc. See PlDt. (. ». p. 47l- AT ■ 

■ . ■ - .. jjj^ 
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the weights of thii^ By tlus means ha rtded the 
irprld in peace. Hi lignioei mcrcl^andife in generaU 
Formerly they ^rotc fiqifdy Aoa, which fignifie* exc ' 
change. Tbefe merchaifdUes (tUey iay) confified is 
. metat, iums ■" pc^cious UstneSajfu,- in ivory, /^i; ii^ikittSu 
fi; in coined money, tfuenei and in ftuS's, pm; Sec. 
' They tlien denominated raoqey {as is done itill) by die 
ftame of the reigning family. That of Hiene-yuene wa« 
pne inch feyen hncs, and weighed twelye tcbu, [the uhu 
js the 20th |Kirc of ijo, and a yo weighs 1200 httle 
Srains 0^ milfetl. They then cngnved letters qn their 
mqpcy (as is ftul done at prefentV It is for tl^ls reafon 
that ven-tfe^f lecters, figiuhes alfo a piece of n^oney, 
Vhich M Called Ukewife «ini, and t/uene, and t^ 

Tcho-jong (i^th emperor of ihe 9th period) hearing 
ft Cane-tf:heou the fingiog qf birds, compored a mafic 
tsf union whofe harmony penetrated every wh^re, 
pouched the intelligent fpirit, and calmed the heart of . 
man, in fuch a manner that the external fenfes were 
jbund} the humours in equiUbtio, and the lilc very . 
loi^. He called this mulk %^-cuent, (M i^ to J^^ 
temperance, grace, and beautyf. 

But the defign, and Jn fome fort the only aim of ibfi 
ancient mufic of the Cbinefe, according to their au- 
thors, was the harmony of the virtues* the moderation 
pf tt^e paOIons, elegsti^e c^ manners, and, in a word, 
<yery thing that can contribute to the perfection of a 
gppd ^nd wife government, &c. For they were pcr- 
maded that mufic vn^ capable of working all thtfe nu- 
racles. It is difficult for as to believe them in this, 
efpccially when we canli^er the mulic which is at pre- 
fent ufed amongft them. But I appeal to the Oreeksf 

f It it thus Lunnias bjs, that mOGc wiu madcUci aflK tbt Snjtitajg of tutiK 

Al [iijuUtti ainum vecti imtaritr art. 
Aaitful iKvlit, dkdw lema i^nniaii caiaa. 
CHiileitiit jiinaar! p':fnl, turrfyiit uroart- 

who 
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who related as aftoriiftlne cifcfts' from this agreeable 
invention, whilft fhe modern Greeks, like mou part of 
the ©ricntala, have no mufic but a wretched and con- 
temptible ifaonotony. -Befides, we ftiall have occasion 
elfewhere to treat of mufic a little more at large. 

The 17th king of the 0th period is named Hao-yng. 
In his time they cut down the branches of trees to kill ' 
beafts with. Men were few. Nothing but vaft forefl^ 
were every where to be feen, and thd'e frightful woods 
were filled with wild beads. How contradiftory is this, 
and how incompatible with the times in which thifc 
prince is faid to have'reigned! 

The 1 8th king of the 9th period is called Teoii-tfao- 
ebf. We have feen in the preceding period, a prince of 
the fame name. The Ouai-ki places this king at the 
beginning of the lafi: ki, and gives him for fucceflbr 
Soui-gine. At this rate liinc entire periods, ot-ki, mult 
have elapfed bcfoi^e men knew how to build huts, or 

■had the ufe of fire. Lopi follows another method: he 
has ranged Ycou-tfao-chi and Soui-gine in the preced- 
ing period; and although the king we are now fpeaking 
of bears, the fame name, he fpeaks of him quite differ- 
ently. 

' ' TTie 1 9th king of the 9th period is named Tfchu-fiang- 
cbi. 

They fay that he commanded Sfee-kouei to make a 
kind of guitar with five ftrings named _/^, to remedy 
the diforders of the univerfe, and prcferve «very thing 

'that had life. 

The 20th king of the 9th period is named Tnc'khang' 

chi. 

In his time, the waters did not flow, the rivers did 
not purfiie thejr ufual courfe, which cccafioned a great 
number of difeafes. 

Yne-khang inftituted the dances called Ta-vou (grand 
dances), with a view to preferve health': for, as Lopi 
fays, when tlie body is not in motion, the humours have 
not a free courfe; matter is amaffed in fomc part, from 
whence come difeafes, which all proceed from fome ob- 
ftrudion. 

The 
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The Chinefe »lfo imagine, that a man's virtues may 
be known by his pianne^ of touching the lute and 
drawing the bow, &c. ' 

Thus the Chinefe make dances as well as mufic have 
9 reference to good government; and the Liki fay, that 
we may judge of a reign by the dances which arc ufed 
in it. 

- The lift and laft king of the 9th period is named 
Vou-hoai chl; but they relate nothing of this prince 
which is worthy of notice. 

, ' ThisM8 all that the fabulous times contMn. If thefe 
times cannot enable us to fix the real epochaof various 
inventions, (as the Chinefe are fo full of contradiftion* 
about the time of thefe different difcoveries), wc fee at 
Icaft from them, that the origin of arts has been much 
the &me 'among thfcni as among other nations. We arc 
now come down to Fou-hi, who is confidered by 
the Chinefe hiftorians as thd founder of their monarchy. 
What they fay of this prince and his fucccffors, has 
fome more folidity in it, than what we have hitherto* 
fccn. 

FOU-HI. 

The Ouai-ki, quoted in the Chinefe annals, thus de< 
fcribes the manners of mankind in thefe days " In the 
•* beginning, men differed nothing from other animals 
*• in their way of life. As they wandered up ahd down" 
'* in the woods, and women were in common, it hap- 
** pened that children never knew their fathers, but 
** only their mothers. They abandoned themfclves to 
** luH without Ihamc, and had not the leaft idea of the 
*« laws of. dcceticy. They thought of nothing but 
'* flee[Hng and fnoriiig, .and then getting, up and yawn^ 
*' ing. When hunger preffcd them, they fought for 
*' fomething to eat ; and when they were glutted, they 
** threw the reft away. They eat the very feathers and 
" hair of animals, and drunk their blood. They dothed 
" themfelves with"'fldi1.3 quitc'halry. "The Emperor 

« Fou-hi 
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** Fou hi began by teaching them to make lines fbf 
*• eatching fiih, arid fnares tor taking birds. It was fdt* 
** this, that tiiis prince was named Pou-fii-t/ji. He 
** taufht them further to fe(^ii dUmcftic ammab, arid 
•• to fatten them for (laughter; for which they ga*« 
•* lumthe firname of f*« &i-ehi," 

It feems evident, that the ancient Chinefe had at firft 
ISO other habitation than caves, the hollows of rockS and 
aatur^l detis. Tbcy wore thet\ infefted with a kind of 
infcft or reptile calicd"/i:njf; and when they met, they 
alkcd one anqiherj Are you troubfcd with iangsi' Td 
this day they make ufe of this exprfeOion, in alking aftet' 
any pcrfon's health: Csv^i iang? What difeafe have you? 
How do you do^ Veu-iang,l am without idx^; that is tot 
&y» I am hearty, in perfect healthy without any ailmentj 

k would be fuperflUoUs^ to relate here, what the Chi- 
nefe fay, in their annals, of the invention of chara£tersj 
«Qd.'^ eaut, after what has been faid by F. Couplet and 
&) many others on that fubjeft. I thall only add, that 
thetrestife Hi-tfet* b«ars, that, at t^ bcginningj ntt- 
tions were governed by means of certain knots which 
they made on flendcr cords: that afterwards the faint 
introduced writing in their jJace, to affift the mandarins 
in performing all their offices, and the people in examin- 
ing Aeir conduft j and that it Was by the fyrtihol ■''~^-. , 
I^uai, that be conduced bimfelf in tlw. oxecutioii o^ 
bis wotk- 

Lopi, whom Vc have^fQ often quoted already, fiys, 
tjiat Fou-hi extraftcd from the fymbol of fijt lines every 
thing that concerned gopd government. For ex- 
amplC) ?=^ Li gare him the hint of making lines for 
fcuntltig anct hflnng, and thcfe lines were ancwoccafiMi 
^ iovcmiiig ftuSs for g^ment*. ]U>pi adds, that it is a, 

• TtiidsthcmarirelnqiKftlDn. Ci>n(tac1»r»tlM«nttiorot it, Uii t con- 
ttfntvr OB the Y-kiii{. Tber oU t)|l& SDmawmxay, out ol tnTpcA (a ki au- 

miftakc 
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miftake to imagine, that, in the timtsof Fou-hi, they 
ftiU ufcd cords tied and knotted, and that books were 
not introduced till under Hoang-ti. 

Fou-hi taught men to rear the fix dbmeftic animals ', ' 
not only for food, but alfo for viftims, in the facrifices 
which they offered to Chine, and to A"/*. They pretend 
that Fou-ni regulated the rites Kiao-chene, 

Fou-hi alfo inftitutcd marriage; before this the inter* 
courfe of the fexes was indifcriminatej he fettled the 
ceremonies with which marriages were to be contrafted, 
in order to render this great foundation of fociety re- 
fpe£tat)}e. He commanded the women to wear a dif- 
ferent drefs from that of the men, and prohibited a 
man's marrying a woman of the fame name, whether a 
relation or not, a law which is aflually ftill in force. 

Fou-hi appointed feveral miniftcrs and officers to af- 
fifl: him in the government of the empire. 

One of thefe officers made the letters, another drew 
up the calendar, a third built the houfes, a fourth prac- 
tifcd medicine, a fifth cultivated the ground, a fixth 
•was the mafter of the woods and waters. 

They pretend that Fou-hi applied himfelf very much 
to aftronomy. The Tcheou-pi-fouane fays, that he di- 
vided the heavens into degrees. Lopi takes notice, 
that properly the heavens have no degrees, but that this 
term is ufed with relation to the path of the fun in the 
^oilrfe of a year. 

The period of fixty years is reckoned due to Fou-hi. 
The Tfiene-piene iifys plainly, that this prince made a 
calendar to fix the year, and that he is the author of 
Kia-tfc. The Sane-fenc fays the fame thing; and the 
Hane-li-tchi fays, that Fou-hi made the firft calendar by 
the Kia-tfe ; but the Chi-penc afcribes this to Hoang-ti. 
This is one of thefe contradiftions fo common in the 
Chinefc hiftorians. 

The fame Fou hi, they fay, made arms and ordained 

k The Ck domcftk iDiinib, iccorduijt tc (be diiaefe, iic ibe borft, die as. 
Uiehrn. the hog, the dog, lod the Oicep. 
1 Chiat, tbc Ipirit ot bciveo, tui Ki, the fpiiit ot the earth. 

Vol. in. ■ , R r pwiiflimcnts' 
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punifliments. Thcfe arms were of wood, thdfc of 
Chin-nong were of ftone, and Tchi-ycou made fomc oS 
metal. 

Fou-hi drained off the waters, and furrounded the 
cities with waits. 1 In the mean time, as Chin-nong is 
pf^ecmed the firft who made walls of (lone, we muft 
fuppofe, that thofc raifed by Fou-hi were only of earth 
or brick. 

Fou-hi gave rules to mufic. Thofc who afcrtbe this 
fine art to Hoang-ti are deceived (or vice •uerfa). After 
Fou-hi had invented iiflilng, he made a fong for the 
fifhcrs. It was from his example that Chin-nong made 
one for the labourers. 

Fou-hi took of the wood of Tong; he made it hol- 
low; and of it made a kins (alyre, or what you pleafe 
to trsnflatie it) feven feet two inches long ; the ftrings 
were of filk, to the number of 27; he commanded this 
inftrument to be named JJ. Others iay it had but 25 
ftrings, others 10, and others only 5; (which of them 
fiiall we believe?). Befides, others make this inflrument 
only three feet fix inches fix lines in length. ■ 

Fou-hi made this inftrument, fay fome, to ward off 
enchantments, and banifh impurity of heart. 

He took of the wgod oifang, and made alfo a guitar 
of 36, or rather of 50 ftrings. This inftrument fervcd 
to adorn the perfon with virtues, and to regulate the 
heart, &c. Lattty, he made a third inftrument of baked 
earth ; after which, fay they, ceremonies and mufic 
were in high efteem. 

The money which Fou-hi introduced, was of copper, 
Tound within to imitate heaven, and fquare without to 
refcmble the earth '. 

He himfelf made trial of many medicinal plants. 

■ I The I 

f;lobc hit nothing in ii firpritine, wlier _. 

n>y hjt made in China. I regara fiinhcr thii error, Mrpdnited imoag the Chi- 
rcfe viilgHr, as arifing from hence, that (hey give (hele dcnominationi to the Chi- 
refcempirr. uhichbeliina oi.ly to the whole globe. .Such, foretiiDpIc, U the ex- 
■pralGon Tiimt-hia^ arot^far word igfer'nir lieaTta,of Ihtl vWi^h is under btaven, a 
name hy which they commonly diftinguilh thai empire in their booki. Nov, 
under the Empcrori Van, Chiin*, and Yu, Ihey made fevcril drviSooi of ihit 
empire, and ow anionj; others, by whidi ihey nprcrented ii pcrfeflly fquare, lit 
order to •IcRrmiiie. hy this means, the (tuintii; and (joJii]' of iu rcvcoiKi. The 
ChLiele knew no belter. 
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^This is moft commonly faid of Chin-nong: but it is 
pretended, that Chin-nong finifhed what Foa-hi had 
begun). 

This is all we read of Fou-hi. You will remark fe- 
veral contradidions in moft of thcfe traditions, efpcciaU . 
ly when you come to fee in the fcquei, that almod; all 
thcfe inventions are afcribcd to the I'ucceflbrs of Fou-hi. 
1 leave it to your penetration and critical fldll, to judge 
what regard is due to the beginnings of the Cbinefc 
hiftory. 

I have dill fome reigns to examine, before I have 
done with the fabulous and uncertain times". 

They fay of Koung-koung, that he employed iron in 
making hangers and hatchets. 

They afcribe to Niu-oua (who is the Eve of the Chi- 
nefe) feveral Jnftruments of mufic. The inftruments, 
feng and hoang ferved her, fay they, to communicate 
with the eight winds. By means of koucney or double 
flutes, Ifae united all founds into one, and made concord 
between the fun, moon, and ftars. This is called j>fr- 
fe3 harmony. Niu-oua had a giutar C/eJ of five ftrings; 
ihe made another of 50 ftrings, whofc' found was fo 
affefling, that it could not be borne-, wherefore flic re- 
duced thcfe 50 ftrings to 25, to diminifli its force. 

The Emperor Chin-nong is very famous among the 
Chinefe, by the great difcoverles which, they (ay, he 
made in medicine, agricuhure, and even in the military 
art, fince they believe, that, in the times of Han, they 
had a book of this prince on the military art. 

A fondnefs for the marvellous has made fome fay, 
-that, at three years of age, he knew every thing that 
concerned agriculture. The very name Chin-nong, in 
the Chinefe language, fignifics thej^irit of hujbamiry. 
Chin-nong took very hard wood, ot which he made the 
coulter of thcplouvh, and fofter wood of which he' 
made the handle. He taught men to cultivate the 
earth. They afcribe to him the invention of wine. He 
fowed the five kinds of grains on the fouth of mount Ki, 
and taught the people to make them their food. 

Chin-nong commanded that they ihould be diligent 
R r 4 in 
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in gathering the fruits which the esrth produacd. Ho 
taught every thing relative to hemp, to the mulbory- 
tree, and the art of making cloth and ftu9s of filk. 
lliey owe alfo to Chin-nong the potter's and the foun- 
der's art ; others, however, afcribe pottery to Hoang-ti, 
and the art of melting metals to Tdii-yeou. 

Chin-nong invented fairs in the middle of the day. 
This was the origin pf commerce and mutual exchanges. 
He made ufe of money to facilitate trade. He iuAi- 
tuted fcftivals. 

Chin-nong dtftinguifhed plants, determined their va< 
rious propernes, and applied them fkilfully in the cure 
of difeafet. They lay, that, in one day, he made trial 
of 70 kinds of poifons, fpokc of 400 difeafes, and 
taught 365 remedies. This makes the fubjefl of a 
book, entitled, Pouene-tfao, which they afcribe to himj 
and which contains four chapters. Others ailedge, and 
with reafon, that this book is not ancient. They fay, 
with as httle truth, that Chin-nong made books in> 
graved on fquare plates. 

Chin-nong commanded Tfiou-horki to-comout to 
writing every thing relative to the colour of fick per- 
fons, and what concerned the pulfc, to teach how to 
examine its motions if they were regular and harmo- 
nious, and for this ctid, how to feel it from time to 
tihie, and acquaint the patient. 

Chin-nong compofed ballads or fongs on the fertility 
of the country. He made a very beautiful lyre, and a 
guitar adorned with precious flones, to form the grand 
harmony, to bridle concupifence, to elevate virtue to 
the intelligent fpirit, and biing men back to the celefti^ 
verity. 

Chin-nong afccnded a car drawn by five dragons. 
He was the firfl that meafured the figure of the earth, 
and determined the Tour feas. He found 900,000 lys 
is wetV, and 850,000 is north and fouth, He divided 
'vX\ this vail fpace into kingdoms •- 

■arnrci [hay (j^ of Chins, Tliia i* evident 
icli [hey givt ihii fmpire, a) Kiao to the fi«i(h, 
tlia rin, and ^n-oucl lo ih - Vcft ; for theTe ' 
. of Yuo an4 Cliiiue, Ukt linfiti 3pd (xtFcmttifi oi Chtoa. 

Among 
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Among tfac fucctflbrs of Clun-nong tbey place 
Hoang-ti, and the rebel Tchi-ycou, whom they makethe 
inventor of arms of iron, and feveral kinds of punilh* 
ments. Tchi-yeou had the power of nuTing mifts and 
darlmefs extremely thick. Hoang^ knew not how to 
attack and overcome him. He accomj^ifhed it, how- 
ever, by fonning a car, on which he ^aced a figure 
whole arm of itfelf always turned to the foutb, in order 
to point out the four regions *. Hoang-ti ided tbe 
lance and buckler. 

Tchi-yeou ordered labres, lances, and crd^-bows, to 
be made. Thcy^diribe to Hoang-ti the kia-tfe, or cy- 
cle of 60 years, or at leaft Ta-nao made it by his di- 
redion. 

The Mandarin Tlang-kiai was charged 'to coa^fe 
hiftory. Yong-tcheng made a fepbere which reprefent- 
ed the celeftial orbs, and difcovered the polar flbir. 

Li-cheou regulated nutpbers, and invented' an inftru- 
mcnt for computation, like to, or the fame with, that 
which is ftilt in ufe in China and India;, and of whidi 
Martini, in his decades, and la Loubere, in his voyage 
to Siam, have given us the defign and defcription. 

Ijng-lilne, a native of Yucne-yu in the weft: of Ta- 
hia, (that is, Khoraflan), took reeds in the valley of 
Hiai'ki ; he cut two of an equal length, and blew into 
• them : this gave occafion to the invention of bells. He 
adjufted twelve of thefe reeds to imitate the fong of 
fong-hoang, the royal bird, (one of the iabulous iHrds 
of the Chinefc). He divided thefe reetk into twelve lu ; 
fix ferved to imitate the fong of the male, and lix that 
of the female. Finally, this man brought mufic to per- 
fcftion, and explained the order and arraT^etnedt of 
different founds. By means of thefe lul-Iu, he governed 
the Khi of the Yne and of Yang, he determined the 
change of the four feafons, and gave calculUfons for 
aftronomy, geometry, and arithmetic. 

Yong-yucne, by order of Hoang-ti, made twelve bells 

* Soate modcni iDthoi* fiDi^ Aff pR-«iTG in tlitt tbe iovailka of the ccm- 

of 
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of copper, which correfpondcd to the moons, and fervcd 
to adjuft the five tones, and fix the feafons, &c. fables. 

Hoang-ti invented a kind of diadem or tiara, . called 
Miene. He ordered a blue and yellow robe to be made 
for himfelf, in imitation of the colours of heaven and 
earth. Having viewed the bird Hoeif and confidered 
the variety of its colours, as well as thofe of the 
flowers, he made garments be dyed of different colours, 
to make a diflinftion between the great and fmall, 
the rich and poor. 

Nin-fongandTche-tfiang invented mortars for pound- 
irtg rice; kettles or chaldrons : they invented the art 
of building bridges, and of making fhoes ; they made 
coffins for the dead ; and men reaped great advantages 
from all thefe inventions. Hoei invented- the bow, Y- 
meou arrows ; Khy.pe invented the drum, which made 
a noife like thunder; trumpets, and homs, which imi< 
tated the voice of the dragon. 

Kong-kou and Hoa-hu, by order of the Emperor 
Hoang-ti, hollowed a tree, of which they made a (hip ; 
of the branches of the fame tree they made oars ; and 
by this means they were able to penetrate into places 
■which feemed inacceffiblc, and where men had never 
been. 

For the tranfportation of merchandife by land, they 
ahb invented chariots under this reign, and trained oxen 
and horfes to draw them. 

Hoang-ti alfo turned his thoughts to buildings, and 
gave models of them. He built a temple called Ho- 
kong, in which he facrificed to Chang-tif or to the .Su- 
preme Being. 

With a view to facilitate commerce, Hoang>ti (Iruck 
money, called kijie^tao, knife ofmelalj becaufe it had the 
ihape of the blade of a knife. 

Hoang-ti having obferved that men died, before the 
time fixed by nat^ire, of difeafes which carried them off, 
he commanded Yu-fou, Ki-pe, and Lei-kong, three fa- 
mous phyficians of theie times, to affift him to deter- 
mine what remedies were proper for each difeafc. 

^ Si-Ung-chi, 
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- Si-riftg-chi, the chief confort of that emperor, contri- 
buted 00 her pan to the good of the Hate, and taught 
the people the art of rearing filk-worms, of fi»nning 
their cods, and making ftuSs of them. 

The Ouai-ki, froai whence I take almoll all this, 
takes notice, that Hoang-ti coram^dcd China to be 
meafured, and divided it into provinces or tcheou. 
^ Each, tcbeou was compofed of ten cbe, each cbe was com- 
pofed of ten tou, and each tou contained ten ye, or tea 
cities. Thefe ten ye^ or cities, had each five /jf, or 
ftrcets, &c. 

The empire of Hoang-ti, which, according to this hi- . 
ftorian, feems to have been cohfiderable, extended oa 
the call to the fea, on the well to Khong-tong. It Was 
bounded on the fouth by Kiang, and on the north by 
the country of Hoene-jo. 

They fay nothing which has any relation to the arts 
under the three-princes who follow Hoasg-tl; that is to 
iay, under the reign of Chao hao, who reigned. 84 
years; of Tchouene-hio, who reigned 78 years; and of 
Cao-finCj who reigned 70 years. They obfcr%'e .only, 
that Chao-hao made them beat the watches with a. 
drum : this fuppofes that they had then fomc inftru- 
ment for marking the hours. The Sc-ki adds, that 
this emperor levelled the highways, in order to render 
the mountains acceflible, and that he cleared the chan-^ 
nds of rivers. He made alfo a new kind of ihufic, 
called Ta^yuene, to unite men and genii, and reconcile, 
high and low. 

Father Gaubil, and other learned men,. have faid 
enough of the aftronomical knowledge of the Emperor 
Tchouene-hio, and of the changes which he made in- 
the manner of obferving the celeftial motions, by, in- 
venting a machine which fcrved for equations, afcen- 
fions, &c. I fliall therefore content myiclf with refer- 
ring you to their works, in which you will fee what the 
. Chinefe think, both of this ancient aftronomy, and of 
the pretended conjundion of the five planets in the 
conftellation Ci>e, which happened, as they fay, under 
this prince. 

After 
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Aftei; hxiiiig overcome the fatigue of fo many fabu- 
lous tiai^ttons, I am now arrived at the hiftorical times. 
But before we cuter upon them, it will not be impro- 
per to make fome rcflc£Uons which arc abfolutcly ne- 
cefiarr to fliew how little regard is due to thi$ fort of 
tnulim)ns. I think thcle reSef^ions fo much the more 
important, as they will hcli) to Undeceive a great many 
people of the iiu£bke they are in about the Chinefc an- 
tiqmties. 

The Chincfe monarchy begun by three princes di- 
itinguiflied by the title of Sane-hoang, that is to fay, this 
three Ai^u/H. Thcfe three Augufti, according to the 
molt generally received opinion, are Fou-bi, Chirie-nongy 
and Hoang'ti. The five emperors, fucceffors of riie 
Sane-hoang, arc diftingaiflicd by the title of Ou-U, that 
■ IS to fay, the five emperors. The five emperors arc 
Choo-iae, Tcbmene bio, Tico, TaOy and Chune. This di- 
vifion has been followed by Cong-ngane-cone, the great- 
grandfon of Confucius, in the eighth generation, and 
one of the moft celebrated writers of the dynafty of 
Hane. It has been adopted alfo by Hoang-foo-mi, 
and by mbft part of the belt writers. The proofs of 
this (pinion arc taken partly from the book Tchcou-li, 
an ancient recordi or Hate of the empire, which many 
afcribe to the famous Tcheou-cong, mini/ler and bro- 
ther of Vou-vang, who was the founder of the imperial 
dynafty of Tchcou, eleven hundred and fbme odd years 
before the Chriftlan aera; pardy from the commentaries 
of Tfo-kicou-mine, on the Tchune-tfieou of Confucius 
his mailer. In thefc works, mention is made of the 
books, Sane-fcnc and Ou-tiene', which, they fay, are 
Ac ■hiftories of the three Hoang, and of the five Ti : 
now, tbe two firlt chapters of Chou-king, whidi con- 
tain an extraft of the hiftories of Yao and of Chunc, 
liore the title of Tiene-yao and Tkne-Chune; from 
wticnce it was concluded, that Yao and Chune were 
two of the five Ti ; confequcntty Fou-hi,' Chin-nong, 
and Hoang-ti, were what are called the three Hoang; 
and Chao-nao, Tchouene-hio, Tico, Yao, and Chune, 
vrerc the five Ti. 

Tou 
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• You will no doubt .think thefe bus feeble proofs to 
fuppott'an hilloricat faft of this kind ; but thole who are 
of a contrary opinion bring nothing to induce us to 
believe them, rather than Cong-ngane-coue and Hoang; 
fou^mi. 

Hou-chouang-hou, 'In a preface before the Tfiene- 
pienc of Kinc-gine-nhanc, confeffes tbat wc find in the 
Tfchtoa-li, the' cxiftence of the book of three Hoan^, 
and th&t of five Ti : but he adds, that we do not 'find 
there the nameB oS thefc eight monarchs ; that, undeif 
thcTfin, they fpoke of Tienc hoang, of Ti hoang, and 
of Ginc hoang; thkt Cong-nganc-coue, in his preface 
to Obcfa king, gives Fou-hi, Chirie-nong, Hoang-ti, fo^ 
the three Heang, and that he takes Chao-hao, Tchauene- 
hio^ Tibo, Yao, and Gliune, for the five Ti ; but that 
we knpir not on what foundation he dees this, fince 
Confucius, in the Kia-yu, dillinguilhes by the titleof 
57, all the kings after Fou-hi. The fame thing is prOiJ- 
ed by fome-paffages of Tfoc-hi and of Liu-pou-ouei ; 
from whence they conclude, that Fou-hi, Chine-nong- 
ind Hoang-ti are not the three Hoang, and that there' 
are Vio other Hoang' but heaven, earth, and maii. 

Tchine-hucne retrenches Hoang-ti from the numbed 
of the -Saine-hoang, and puts in his place Niu-oua, whom 
he ranges between Fou-hi and Chine-nong. Others 
ftrikc out Niu-Oua, ahd put Tcho-yong in the place of 
Hoang-ti. Niu-oua was the fifter of Fou-hi, and FoU- 
hi, they fay, reigned 1 1 5 years. At what age niuft this 
princefe have mounted the throne, for' they make her 
luccccd her brother ? 

The femous S(c-ma.-tfiene, to whom the "Chinefe, 
from their -high efteem of him, have given the name of 
Tai-ffe-cmg, or Father of Hi/iory, will have H6ang-t^i 
Tchouene-hio, Cao-fine, Yao, and Chune, to be the five 
Ti; and he gave theft princes for their prcdcceffor^ 
Soui-gine<hi, Fou-hi, and Chine-nong, who, according 
to him, were the three Hoing. This opinion, fince' his 
time, has been embraced by feverai other writers, who--. 
depended upon his authority more than upon proofs 
which he could not produce. 

Vol. m. S f , Confucius 
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Confucius {ays, in hU Kia-yu, that the princes who 
had goTcmcd the empire, began at Fbu-hi to take the 
name of 97, or Emperor. The lame philofopher fays 
further, in the treatift Hi-tfec, or cpoimcntary upon the 
T-king, that anciently Fou-hi governed China, that 
Cbinc-nong fuccceded him, that after them Hoang-ti, 
Yao, and Chune, were feated on the throne. Frpm fo 
dccifive a tcftimony, Hou-ou-fMig> and feveral others 
trith lum, have not doubted, that thefe five princea 
named by Confucius, were the Ou-ti, or five emperors. 
Jii to the Sanc'hoang, they admitted Ticne-hoang-chi> 
Ti-hoang.chi, Gtne-hoang-chi, as three chiefs of. the 
people who had governed the empire before Fpu-hi. 

As it is from Tao-ffc, that the feveral authors we 
have now quoted, have borrowed thnr idea of this chi' 
incrical divifion of the eighth flrfl Chinefe emperors, 
into three lioang and five Ti, it is necefiary to relate 
vhat thefe religious think themj^ves. They have opi- 
nions peculiar tb themfclves about thefe ftrft ages of the 
monarchy. They believe, that at the firll there were 
three Augufti, Sanc-boang; then Bve emperors, Ou-ti; 
next three kings, Sane-vangj and lallly, five Pa, Ou- 
pa; that is to fay, five cliiefs of Regulos. 

This order fo regularly obferved of three and then 
live, which' is repeated twice, Ihews plainly, that all tlus 
has no foundation in truth, but that it is a fyftem in- 
vented at {ideafure. Wherefore Ton-chong-chu, who 
lived under the Ilane, ex})lained this in an allegorical 
manner. Tlie three Hoang were, according to him, 
the three powers, (heaven, earth, and man); the five 
Ti were the five duties (the duties, of king and fub|e£l, 
of father and children, of hufband and wife, of eider 
ancl younger brothers, of friends); the three Vang were 
the three Tights, (fun moon and Itars); finally, the five 
Fa were the five mountains, four of which are fituated 
at the four cardinal points of the empire, and the fifth 
at the centre. Thus, Tong-tchong-cliu allegorized this 
pretended fucceOions of kings. But Lopi, who relates 
this explanation, adds, it was not his own. This is a 

point 
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point of crtticifm of little importance to as ; let tliem, if 
they pleafe, afcribc it to fomc other than Tong-tchong- 
chu ; we have ftiil ground to fay, that it came ixoia fomc 
writer who tived in ap age not far from that of Tong- 
tchong-chu. This is enough for our prefcnt purpofe, 
fince we fee from hence the little regard they then paid 
to this divifion, which they confidci^ as chimerical, h 
would be in vain to attempt to reconcile all thefe cbn- 
tradi^ionG. All thefe imaging reigns are in the man- 
ner of the Tao-ffe, \rfio oave darkened the origin of 
the Chinefe monarchy by their fables and mythology. 
ITie ten Ki or periods arc of their inventing; they give 
them between two and three millions of years duration. 
But before thefe ten periods, they place three dynaftieS, 
vm. the dynafty of TTiicne-hoang-chi, thatof Ti-hoang- 
chi, and finally, that of Gine-hoang-chi. If we attend 
to the fignification of thefe names, they muft be in- 
terpreted thus: the Sovereign ef heaven, the Ssvereigti of 
tartbf tha Sovereign rf men. We fee from hence, that 
the allegorical explanation of Tong-tchong-chuj which 
made the three Hoang fignify the three powers, that is, 
heaven, tatth, and man, is not without probability. 

Thefe three Hoang fucceeded to Poanc-cou, other- 
wife Hoene-tune, the chaos, the origin of the world, 
which feveral of the Tao-f& take for the firft man, or 
the firft king who governed China. 

The dynafty of 'ITiiene-hoang-chi had thirteen kings, 
who reigned, fay they, iS,ooo years; then came the dy> 
nailyof Ti-hoang-chi,whofc kings, to the numberof ele- 
ven, make up a like duration ol 16,000 yejurs. Finally, 
to Ti-hoimg-chi fnccecded the Gine-hoang-chi, whofc 
dynafty, compofed of nine kings, fumiQ^ a fpace of 
45,600 years. Thefe three fiims added, give us pre* 
cifely 81,600 years. But if we add to ttefe three dy- 
naftics, thofe which are comprehended in each of the 
ten Kr, and which amount, according to Ibme calcula- 
tions, to more than 230; we (hall find, that the preten- 
fions of the Chinefe very much exceed thofe of the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians. For if we believe the cal- 
culations of various authors, from Fouanc-cou to the 
S f a death 
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death of Confucius, which happened in the, year 479 
before J. C. Acre is elapfol 276,000 years, w 
.2,276,000, or ^,759,860, or cve« 3,276,000, or .final- 
ly, which is i great deal more, §6,961,740 years: foe 
we find' ail thefe different calculations. 

It is vifible enough, that thefe extravagant numbers 
can be nothing elfe but aflronbmical periods, contrived 
to give the conjun^ion of the placets in certain conftel- 
lations, or calculations which have forae relation to the 
ideas of the Tao-ffe, concerning the perpetual deftruc- 
tions and reprodti^ions of w^ds. In fa^, fome.have 
endeavoured to make thefe numbers agree with {he 
period of Tchao-cangttfie, a famous philofojAer in the 
'days of Sofig, who had undert^^n to determine the 
period of the duration of the world; for the fyftem of 
th«i deftruflion and reproduftion of worlds was very 
current, not only in the fe£l, of Jy, or of theleltmed, but 
alio among the Bonzes, Ho-chang^ or. ^he religious of 
F04 Mid among the Tao-flc, or followers of Lao-kiunc; 
that is to lay, among the three great fe^» who have the 
TPQifl tnfi'uence in the empire, Tchao«cang-tJlj.e c^abliflicd 
then a great, period of 129*000 years, caUed T««»f, 
compofed of twelve equal part», called hcei or eonjuT^hnty 
■which were each of 10,800 yews- Inthe firft conjunQion, 
■faid he, heayen was formed by little .and little, by tho 
motion which the Talrki or, the .Supreme Being impref- 
.fed jOpon uj^ttter ^hich was formerly at pcrfcft reft. 
JjiuEing the,feia)nd cftpjunQicHi, the earth was produced 
io the feme, manner. At tlie middle of the third con-; 
jfQ]dion, man gnd all other beings began to fpring up„ 
in the manner that plan.ts and trees are produced in the 
ifiands, which afterwards prcfcrye their fcveral kinds by 
-their feeds. At. thfc middle ef thcfkyenth conjundion, 
all things Oiall be deftroyedi afid the vorld Ihall fall 
back again intoits. primitive (Jiaos, from whence it fliail 
no* arifc 1(11 after the twelfth conjunftion is expired. 

It is not ^itficMlt at prefent to conceive, that the Tao- 
ffe h^ invwited that prodigious number of reigns be- 
fofp. Fpij-lii» fp^ , HO 9tli«r reafoft, bin tg fill up that 

(Ptcrv^ 
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interval, which, according to them, had elspfed from * 
the produftion of man, to the beginning of the Chinefe 
monarchy, that is to fay, to the reign oT Fou-I(i. ITie 
fame calculator determined the halfof Yucne, or of his 
great period of 129,000 years, at the reign of Yao. 

Thofe Tao-ffe, as I have faid already, laid down thefc 
ten ages or ten Ki as an iiidifputable principle; eachKi 
comprehended fevcral dynafties, whofe duration they 
determined as they thought fit, and as their calculalion 
required: but if they were at liberty to incrcafc or 
diminifh the diiratton of the ten Ki, it was not the fame 
as to their number, which was in fome fort a funda- 
mental principle of their fed, from which they were not 
allowed to depart. 

Some miflionaries to whom this doftrine of Tao-ffe . 
was ' not unknown, imagined, that they difcerned in 
thcfe ten Ki, the ten generations before Noah; and as 
the writers cited by Lq)i, and by Cong-ing-ta, fay, that 
of thefc ten Ki, fix were before Fou-hi, and four after 
him; theic fame miflionaries have imagined that Fou- 
hi was Enoch. It muft be owned, in the mean time, 
that Tchine-hucoe and feveral others do not obferve the 
fame order ; that they place Chinc-riong in the ninth 
Ki, Hoang-ti in the tenth, &c. By~ this computation 
Hoang-ti would be Noah, and Fou-hi Mcthufclah, 
which contntdids their hypothefis. 

The opinion which confiders the ten Ki of the Chi- 
ncfe as the ten generations which preceded Noah, is 
very ingenious, and not improbable. Towards the end 
ofthe reign of Tcheou, about 309 years before the Chri- 
ftian sera, fomc Jews travelled into China, who might 
have made the writings of Mofcs known there," and of 
confequencc, the ten generations which preceded the 
deluge : bcfidcs, this knowledge was common to the 
Chaldeans, who might have penetrated into China before 
the Jews. 
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Ariftophancs, in/o/. Mfltkdaml, 1710. 
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in 4°. Paris, iy2i. 
L'Afia Di Bmtos, in 4°' >" Venetian 1562. 
A^enseus, Dcipnofophift. mfol. Lugduniy 1612. ■ 
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^ov.. Vives,. in 8°. Lugduni, 1570. 
Aurelius Viftor, inter hilloria Atiguftae fcriptores. 
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BAnnicr, explication dea febles, in 120. Paris, 1748. 
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Bibliothequc choifie,par J. leClerc, in 12°. Amfterdam, 
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Bibliothequc raifonnee, in T2''. A^erd. 1728. ire. ire. 
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Lvgdttni Batavorum, 1647. 
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1668. 
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Bougucr (k figure dc la tcrre; avtfc une rdation 
abregec d'un Toyagc au Pcrou, par M.) in 4'*. Pari*, 
1749. 

Braunius, dcveftitu lacerdotuin Hebraeorum, in 4-* 

Am/lebdamif 1701. 
Briflbnins, de irgio Perf. priticip in 8'. Arrent. i^io. 
Bran (Comcille Ic) voyage au Levant, &c. mJJ. Far'Uy 

1714. 
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Cortringius, dc hermctica medicina, in 4°. Helmejladii-, 

1669. 
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Guigncs (hiftoire generale des Huns par M. dc), in 4°, 
Paris, 1756. 
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de Pfine, "m/o/. Paris, 1723. 
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T t a , Hiftoire 
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Hiftoire des Incas, nouvelle traduftion, in ii". Parity 
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t^ges Salicac, dans le recueil dea hiftoriens dc France 

par D. Bouquet. * 
Lcnglet, methode pour ctudicr I'hiftoire, in 4°. Paris^ 

Lefcarbot, h'^oire de I2 Nouvelle France, in 8°. Parist 

I6U. /* 
Lettres edifiantes de quelqucs miflionaircs de ]a Com- 

pagnie dc Jefus, in 12°. Pam, 1717, &c. &c. ^c- 
Luciani opera, cum notis variprum, in 4°. ^mjielod. 

»743- ■ ■ 

M. 

MAcrobii opera, cum notis YWiorura, in 8°. Lugduni 
Batavomgit i6jq. 
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Matllet, dcfcription dc I'Egypte, publice par M. I'Abbe 

Mafcrier, in 4°, Paris, 1735. 
Manctho, apud Syncellum & Jofcphum. 
Ware Paul (voyages de) dans rccueil des voyages feits 

en Afic, public par Bcrgeronj in 4°. La Haye^ 1 73 <;. 
Marculphi formulEe veteres inter hiftoriae Franc, fcrip- 

tores, ex edit Benediftinorum, in/o/. Parj/I 160. 
Marmora Arundelliana, aliaque academ. Oxonienfis, in 

fol. Lendini, i73i- 
Msrfham chronicus canon, mfol Lendini, 1672. 
Martianus Capella de nuptiis Mercurii & Philologias, in 
' &" ex officina Plantinianay 1590. 
Martini, hiftoire de la Chine, in. 12°. Parhy 1692. . 
Megafthenes, apud Eufebii praep. evangel & Jofcphum. 
Memoires de I'academie dc Berlin, in 4^ Berlin^ 1745, 

&c <i3-c. &c. 
Memoires de I'academie des fciences, 1x14°. Paris, 1732. 

&c. &c. &£ 
Memoires (anciens) dc i'academie des fcicnces, in 4°. 

Paris, 1734. 
Memoires pour I'hiftoire -des fcicnces & beaux arts, 

autrement dit Icb Memoires de Trevoux, in 1 2°. 

Paris, 1701, Of. fie. ^c. 
Memoires de I'academie des infcriptions, in 4°, Paris, 

de Pimprinterie royale- 1 736. ^£- i^e- ^c. 
Memoires (nouveaux) des mlffions de la compagnie dc 

Jcfus dans le Levant, in 12°. Pam, 1715, i^c. fc?c. 

fere. 
Memoire touchant retabliifement d'une ihiflion Chre- 

tienne dans le troifieme montrc, autrement appelie la 

terre Auftrale,»in 8°. Paris, 1663. 
Mercure de France, in 12°. Paris, 17 17, t^c. Gfc. t^c. 
Me^cure Indien, in 4°. Paris, 1672. ^ 

Mervcillcs des Indes Orientates, in 4". Paris, tjS6^. 
Meurfii mifcellanea Laconlca, apud Gronovii thefaurum 

Grsecarum anttquitatum. 
Minutius Felix, in 8°. Caniabrigia-, 1707, 
Mceurs des fauvages Americains, in 4°. Paris, 1724. 

Monnietj,;. 
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Monnier, (le) obrervations d'hiftoire naturelle; fuitc . 

dcs memoircs de I'academie dcs fciences, pour I'an- 

nee 1740, in 4°, Yarh, I74i' 
Montfaucon (I'antiquite expliquce par D. Bernard de) 

\wfol. Paris, 1719. 
Munkerus de intcrcalatione, in 80. Lugdum Batavoruntf 

1680. 

N. 

NEwton, la chronologic des ancicns royaumes corri- 
gee, in 4°. Paris, 1728. 
Nicdiaus Damafcenus in excerftis Vale/ty in 4°. Parif. 

1634. 
Norden, voyage d'Egjrpte, & de Nubie, in fol. Copen- 

hague, iiSS- ^ 
Nonjii Dionyfiaca, in 8°. Hanovia, 1610. 
Nouvelles litteraires de la mcr Baltiq. 
Nouvelle relation de la France exquinoxialc, in ij,. 
PariSf 1743. 

O. 

OBfervations mathematiques, aftronomiques, &c. des 
Peres de la corapagnic de Jefus, redigees & pub- 
liees par le P. Sougiet, in 4°. Pari:, 1729. 
Obfervations de Belon, in 4°. Paris, 1588. 
Olaus Magnus, five Rudbecs, Atlantica, &c. in j&/. 

Up/alia, 1675-1679. , 

Olaus Wormius de Danica littcratura, infol. Hafnia, 

Ejufdem hifloria de gentibus Septentrionalibus, in fol. 

Roma, 1555. 
Olympiodorus, 'apud Photium. Opufcula mythologica, 

&c. in 8° Amjleledami, 1688. 
Origenes contra Cclfum. Ejufdem philocalia, in 4°. 

Cantabrigia, i^T]' 
Otho Speriingius de nummis nan cufis, in 4°. AmJieU 

1700. 

P. 

PAIsephatus de incredibilib. hiftor. in Opufcul. my- 
thologicis. 
^marli a Grentmcfiiil exercitatiohes in opttmos fere 
'autores Grjecos, in 4°. Ltigduni Batavorimy 1668. 

Parriieiiii 
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Farthenii Erotica aptid hi&or'ix pocticsc-fcriptorcs fltiti({. 

in 8°. Pa'if. i'67S* 
Paufanias, in/o/. Li^if, 1691S. 
Perizonii ongines Babylonicae & Egyptiaca:, in 12"- 

Li^duni Batavo'um, 17 11. 
Perizonii not. ad ^lioni var. hid. 
Perrault, (traduftion dc Vitruve par) in/ol. Parh^. 16^4, 
Pctis de la Croix, hiftoire de Gcnghifcan, in 12". Parh, 

1710. 
Pczron, I'antiquite dcs temps ritablie, & defendue, &c. 

in 4°. Parisy 1687. 
^Phavorinus apud Diogencm Lacrt. 
'Philonis Judsei opera omnia, mfol, Lutetia Parif. i6i]0. 
Philoftratorum opera omnia, in fol. Lipfiie^ >709- 
Photii bibliotheca, in/o/. Rothoniagi, i65'3. 
Phyfiquc de Rohault, in 4°. Paris, 1671. 
Pierre de la Vallce, (voyages de), in 4°. Paris, ififij. 
Pietro della Valle, (viaggi di), in 40. Roma, 1650. / 

have made ufe of both thefe editiem. 
Piganiol dc la Force, dcfcripiioh dc la France, in 1 2°. 

Paris, 1722. 
Pindarus, in fol. Oxonit, 1697; 
Plantonis opera omnia, info). Francofurti^ 1602. 
, Plinii hiftoria naturalis, edif. Harduini, infcL Parisj 

Plutarchi opera omnia, in fol. Lutetia Purifier, typts re- 
pis, 1624. ^ 

Pococke's defcription of the Eaft, \afol London, 'T^B* ■ 

Polyasni ftratagemata, in 8°. Lugduni Batavoram, 1 6y 1 . 

Pollucis (Jill) Onomafticon, mfol. Amjielodami, 1706. 
Polybii hiftoria, 'x^foL Parif. 1609. 

PomponiuB Mela de fitu orbis» in 8°. Lugduni Batavo- 
rum, 1722. 

Porphyrins dc abftinentia, in 12°. Lugduni, 1620. 

Phorphyrius de vita Pythagorae, in 4°. Amfielod. 1707. 

Potteri archseologia Graeca, xafol, Lugduni Batavorttmt 
1702. 

Prideaux, hiftoire dcs Juifs, in 12*. Paris, 1732. 

Principcs du droit pohtiquc, in 11". Amjlerdam, i^. 

Proems 
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Liud. 
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TABLE referred to above, g. 252, & 254. 
Falue and Proportim cf the French Coint. 
Denier equal to > of a farthing Sterling. 



L. • i. 
a i 



Ecu, crown 027$ 

The French royal foot in the Chatelet, 11 to the Englilh fix)C 
from the ftandud in Guildhall as 1068 to 1000. 

French liquid meafurcs at Paris arc, to begin with the fmalle^ 
the poflbn, which contains £x cubic inches. The demi-feptier, 
containing two poflbiis. The fcpticr, or choppin. The pint, 
contuning two choppins. The quart or pot, containing two 
pints. 'The gallon or feptier of eflimation, containing fbnr 
quarts; and the muid, containing thirty-Gx feptiers. 

The licron at Paris is, by ordinance, to be three inches and 
an half high, and three inches ten lines broad ; and thdr bo. 
fhel, containing fixtcen litroos, ts by ordinance to be eight incb^ 
two lines and an half high> and ten inches broad, or in dia- 
meter witbiti £de. 

Tabte of Weights at Paris. 
Grains. 
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Penny-weight. 


72 
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GkA. 


576 


24 
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Ounce. 


7008 


192 


64 
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Mul. 


9216 


384 
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,6 
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